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Preface 


The origins of this book go back to 2013 and a session organized by the editors 
titled “Teotihuacan and Early Classic Mesoamerica: Multi-Scalar Perspectives 
on Power, Identity, and Interregional Relations” for the Society for American 
Archaeology 78th Annual Meeting in Honolulu, Hawaii. Our goal in this session 
and in this book is to embrace the theme of Teotihuacan influence abroad from a 
Mesoamericanist perspective—an idea that George Cowgill first suggested in 
2003. Much of the discourse on this topic has been broached from evidence 
found in the Maya region, but when we step back and look at the broader context 
of Early Classic Mesoamerica we see a complex landscape of interactions visible 
at different scales and representative of many different kinds of relationships. 
The chapters in this book are an important contribution to this dialogue. In the 
years since the organized session and the completion of this manuscript we lost 
some contributors; however, we want to acknowledge their participation. Thank 
you to David Freidel, Olivia Navarro Farr, and Michelle Rich, who were part of 
the original symposium. Barbara Stark and Kenneth G. Hirth served as 
discussants for the session, and their original comments were integrated into the 
final contributions presented here. We are grateful for their mentorship and 
support. In addition to these important scholars, we also want to thank George 
Cowgill, who passed away before this book was published but whose ideas 
greatly inspired the organized session and this book. He is greatly missed not 
only for his incredible intellect and contributions to archaeology, but because he 
was also an immensely kind and generous human being who played a life- 
changing role in each of our careers. We are incredibly grateful to all of the 
contributors to this volume for their patience with us as editors and for their 
incredible contributions. 


Along with these important colleagues, we would also like to thank several 
institutions that have supported our research. Among them, we thank California 
State Polytechnic University, Pomona, and Tulane University—our home 
campuses—for their institutional support. Tulane University, Cal Poly Pomona 
College of Letters, Arts, and Social Sciences, Department of Geography and 
Anthropology and Kellogg Honors College contributed financial support for this 
publication. The Department of Anthropology at Tulane University and Marcello 
Canuto, director of the Middle American Research Institute (MARTI) were also 


incredibly supportive of this project. In addition, the University Press of 
Colorado publishing team, especially Charlotte Steinhardt and Darrin Pratt and 
two anonymous reviewers, were essential to getting this book to press. 


Finally, we would like to thank our families for their incredible patience, love, 


and support. Emilio, Matthew, and Yoshiko: this project would not have come to 
completion without your hugs and encouragement. 


1 
Introduction 
Teotihuacan and Early Classic Mesoamerica 


Tatsuya Murakami and Claudia García-Des Lauriers 


The Early Classic period (ca. AD 200/300—600) has been characterized by the 
appearance of Teotihuacan-related material culture throughout Mesoamerica 
(figures 1.1-1.3), variously termed in the literature as a Middle Classic Horizon, 
or more often referred to as “Teotihuacan influence” (Braswell 2003a; Demarest 
and Foias 1993; Pasztory 1978; Stuart 2000). The question of what this so-called 
influence represents has largely been taken up by scholars working in the Maya 
region, where beginning in the late 1940s with the research of Kidder et al. 
(1946) they turned up evidence of contacts between Kaminaljuyú and 
Teotihuacan. Since then there has been much ink spilt attempting to sort out the 
relationship between several important centers in the Maya region and the great 
Central Mexican metropolis. Recent iterations of this debate include Geoffrey 
Braswell (2003b); David Stuart (2000); William Fash and Barbara Fash (2000); 
Ellen E. Bell et al. (2004); and Jesper Nielsen (2003) among others, who again 
retake these questions with a focus on the Maya region. However, as George 
Cowgill (2003a:324) pointed out, while the interactions between the Maya and 
Teotihuacan have received the lion's share of the scholarly attention, they “are 
simply the farthest southeastern expressions of strong Teotihuacan influences” 
and that “Teotihuacan ‘presences’ of various kinds were widespread in 
Mesoamerica." Cowgill (2003a:324) further notes that a book on the “general 
theme of “Teotihuacan abroad” ” is necessary to add to this important dialogue. 


Figure 1.1. Map of sites mentioned in the book (drawn by T. Murakami). 


This volume is inspired by Cowgill's call to view this debate through different 
eyes, taking into consideration not just the Maya world, but other regions that 
are also contributing greatly to this discourse—including the city itself. 
Moreover, growing evidence that this “Teotihuacan influence” consisted of 
complex networks of interactions with varied directionality and at multiple 
scales has emerged as more research outside of the Maya region has embraced 
this as a theme of investigation. It is now clear, from this new research, that 
Teotihuacan's connections with other regions cannot be subsumed in a simple 
concept such as “Teotihuacan influence.” Nor can terms such as “externalist” or 
“internalist,” the two main positions embraced by Mayanist scholars wrestling 
with these questions, effectively explain the diversity of material signatures of 
contacts more recent research is revealing (Braswell 2003a; Fash and Fash 2000; 
Stuart 2000). Even in the Maya region, however, this question has been tethered 
by these two models so as to obscure the variety of patterns documented of 
Teotihuacan “influence” at highland and lowland sites. 
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Figure 1.2. Map of Teotihuacan (drawn by T. Murakami). 
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Figure 1.3. Teotihuacan chronology (drawn by T. Murakami). 


In this volume, we will further explore the complex nature of Teotihuacan's 
interaction with other regions from both the center and peripheral perspectives. 
On the one hand, Teotihuacan was not a monolithic entity, and different social 
segments with varying practical capacities sought external relations for varying 


purposes. On the other, the presence of Teotihuacan-related material culture 
outside the city may have resulted from a fairly broad range of interactions, 
including direct and indirect state administration, colonization, emulation by 
local groups, economic transactions, single event elite interactions, and various 
types of alliances (Cowgill 2003a; Marcus 2003). In order to disentangle the 
complexity inherent in Early Classic interaction, we propose a multiscalar view 
of power and identity, one that gives importance to various groups” practices at 
multiple scales of social interaction. Power and identity are inseparable yet 
distinct facets of social interaction, and they are useful concepts for the 
interpretation of interregional relations. Questions we seek to answer range from 
basic ones—such as who interacted with whom and what kinds of materials and 
ideas were exchanged—to more theoretical ones—such as what role(s) 
interregional interactions played for the creation, transformation, and 
contestation of power and identity both at the city and at local polities, as well as 
how interactions at different scales were articulated with one another and with 
the operation of each polity and community. 


Chronology and  Periodization at Teotihuacan: 
Definition of the Early Classic 


Teotihuacan became an urban center beginning around 100 Bc and rose as a 
regional state around the second or third century AD, dominating much of the 
Basin of Mexico and beyond until it collapsed around AD 650 (figure 1.3) 
(Cowgill 2000, 2008, 2015; Millon 1981). The city of Teotihuacan is 
characterized by its gigantic monumental architecture and dense settlement 
(figure 1.2). A number of pyramids and other civic-ceremonial structures were 
built along a central street called the Street of the Dead in the core area 
(hereafter, called the central precinct). From the third century AD onward, most 
city residents, probably over 100,000 people, resided in approximately 2,300 
apartment compounds, distinct walled residential compounds consisting of 
multiple courtyard units constructed surrounding the central precinct. 


Two foundational projects, the Teotihuacan Mapping Project (TMP), directed 
by René Millon (1973; Millon et al. 1973), and the Valley of Teotihuacan Survey 
Project (as part of a broader Basin of Mexico survey) directed by William 
Sanders (1981; Sanders et al. 1979), provide the major sources of data for the 
developmental trajectory and chronology of Teotihuacan. The TMP provides a 


detailed map of the extent of the city of Teotihuacan, while the Valley of 
Teotihuacan Survey Project identified settlements in the hinterlands of the city 
extending throughout the Valley of Teotihuacan. Continued survey of the entire 
Basin of Mexico provided a profile of settlement pattern change in the central 
part of the Teotihuacan realm (e.g., Parsons and Gorenflo 2008; Sanders et al. 
1979). A chronology of Teotihuacan, consisting of six ceramic phases (figure 
1.3), was constructed based on these survey data complemented by test 
excavations (see Cowgill 2000; Rattray 2001). Recently, there have been some 
modifications on the absolute dates based on the growing number of radiocarbon 
and other dates (Beramendi-Orosco et al. 2009; Cowgill 1996; S. Sugiyama 
2004). For example, originally the beginning of the Early Xolalpan phase was 
set at AD 450 by the TMP (Millon 1973) and was later modified to AD 400 
(Millon 1981:240). Recently Teotihuacan researchers seem to prefer a still 
earlier date for the beginning of the Early Xolalpan phase, around AD 350 
(Beramendi-Orosco et al. 2009; Rattray 1991). Moreover, the end of the Metepec 
phase has been modified from AD 750 to AD 650 or earlier (Cowgill 1996; 
Rattray 1991). 


The Early Classic period covers a time period from circa AD 200/300 to AD 
600 in most Mesoamerican literature (e.g., Coe and Koontz 2013; Evans 2000; 
Hendon and Joyce 2004), and it is during this time that Teotihuacan-related 
material culture appears in vast areas of Mesoamerica. While the original 
definition of the Classic period was based on the long-count dates in the Maya 
area, Central Mexican archaeologists affiliated with Mexican institutions have 
developed a somewhat distinct periodization (see Manzanilla and López Luján 
2001). These scholars equated the end of the Teotihuacan period to the end of the 
Classic period, and thus, the Epiclassic or Terminal Classic covers a time period 
after the collapse of the Teotihuacan state and before the rise of the Tula state. 
When the end date of the Teotihuacan period was set at AD 750, there was not 
much discrepancy with the chronology of other Mesoamerican areas. However, 
after it was modified to AD 650 (Cowgill 1996, 2015; Rattray 1991), it became 
closer to the end date of the Early Classic, and there was a need to adjust it. 
Thus, some researchers working in Central Mexico define the Early Classic to 
AD 200—500 and the Late Classic to AD 500—650. However, the end of the 
Teotihuacan period could be as early as AD 550 requiring further modification. 
More important, because we are exploring a Mesoamericanist perspective on the 
interaction between Teotihuacan and other societies, instead of a Teotihuacan- 
centered perspective, we decided to follow a common usage of the Early Classic 
in most Mesoamerican literature. Moreover, since we have relatively well- 


defined ceramic chronology at Teotihuacan, we will use Teotihuacan's ceramic 
phases to denote a specific time frame whenever possible. 


The Middle Classic period or Middle Horizon are other terms that were, and 
still are, used to denote the height of Teotihuacan (Pasztory 1978; Pool 2006; 
Wolf 1976). The horizon concept was once adopted in Central Mexico (Wolf 
1976); however, Esther Pasztory (1997) criticized the term and argues that 
artistic style was a symbol of ethnicity and several individual regional cultures 
developed during the Classic period. While Classic Mesoamerica is 
characterized by extensive interaction between these distinctive regional 
cultures, she points out that no single art style is found throughout the area and 
the concept of both horizon and horizon style *does not help to explain the 
nature of art and style in Classic Mesoamerica" (Pasztory 1997:139). The 
designation of Middle Classic Horizon, though largely discredited, has also been 
invoked as a way of understanding the period of Teotihuacan influence in 
different regions throughout Mesoamerica (Varela Torrecilla and Braswell 2003). 
The concept of a Middle Classic Horizon has been criticized for its lack of utility 
as a meaningful chronological marker and marker of Teotihuacan hegemony 
over much of Mesoamerica. First, the evidence and timing of a Teotihuacan 
presence varies from site to site (Braswell 2003a; Demarest and Foias 1993). 
Second, the concept of a Middle Classic Horizon overemphasizes the role of 
Teotihuacan in local regional developments (Varela Torrecilla and Braswell 
2003). 


A Brief Settlement History of Teotihuacan 


The book attempts to present the themes of interaction from both local and 
regional/interregional perspectives. To that end we would like to present a brief 
history of Teotihuacan's settlement (see Nichols 2016 for a recent summary). 
Teotihuacan's *Old City," located in the northwestern portion of the later city, 
dates to the Patlachique phase (ca. 100 BC to AD 1) and had a population of 
20,000 to 40,000 people (Cowgill 1974, 2003b; Millon 1973). Immigration from 
nearby areas within the Basin of Mexico explains much of the population 
increase at Teotihuacan during this phase (Cowgill 2000, 2015; Sanders et al. 
1979:106). At this time, the city was an aggregate of multiple relatively 
independent communities and likely not organized under a single central 
authority like later in its history (Angulo 2007; Murakami 2006, 2014). Public 
works were limited to the construction of canals near the San Juan River near the 


Ciudadela (Blucher 1971; Gómez Chávez et al. in press; Nichols 2016), and 
communal construction and maintenance might have been an integrative force 
for the Patlachique phase city. 


The “Old City” continued to be densely occupied during the subsequent 
Tzacualli phase (ca. AD 1-150) (Cowgill 1992), suggesting some continuity of 
sociopolitical organization outside of the central precinct. The construction of 
buildings in the central precinct suggests the appearance of an incipient central 
authority, as seen in some structures within the Moon Pyramid (S. Sugiyama 
2004; S. Sugiyama and Cabrera 2007), the Sun Pyramid (Millon et al. 1965; N. 
Sugiyama et al. 2013), and some possible elite residences at the Ciudadela 
(called Pre-Ciudadela; Gazzola 2009). But given their modest scale along with 
the presence of multiple architectural traditions such as Tlachinolpan (Blucher 
1971) and Plaza One (Cook de Leonard 1957; Millon and Bennyhoff 1961), their 
consolidation of power was still incipient and possibly included some multiple 
semiautonomous communities. 


The Miccaotli phase (ca. AD 150-250) was a time of explosive growth of 
power for the ruling elites, and it appears that the city was reorganized under a 
strong central authority. The Sun Pyramid, built to its greatest volume over the 
artificial cave, became one of the largest pyramids in Mesoamerica (N. 
Sugiyama et al. 2013). The Moon Pyramid was substantially enlarged (S. 
Sugiyama 2004; S. Sugiyama and Cabrera 2007), and a complex series of 
sacrificial burial/offerings was found within the building, attesting to the 
growing militaristic power of the ruling elites (Rattray 1997; S. Sugiyama 2004; 
S. Sugiyama and López Luján 2007). In the Early Tlamimilolpa phase (ca. AD 
250-300), the Ciudadela and the Feathered Serpent Pyramid (FSP) were built 
south of the San Juan River (R. Cabrera C. et al. 1991; S. Sugiyama 2005). 
Excavations at the FSP revealed burials of around 200 sacrificed victims, 
implying a powerful institution behind the erection of the monument (S. 
Sugiyama 2005). Cowgill (1983, 1992) and Millon (1981, 1988, 1993) posit that 
during the Tzacualli/Miccaotli phases the Teotihuacan polity was highly 
centralized, possibly with autocratic rule, and that the construction of the 
Ciudadela (see below) was the culmination of despotic rulership. 


The construction of approximately 2,300 apartment compounds marks the 
start of “urban renewal" begun in the Tlamimilolpa phase (ca. AD 250—350) and 
subsequently rebuilt during the Xolalpan (ca. AD 350—550) and Metepec (ca. AD 
550-650) phases (e.g., Linné 1934, 1942; Manzanilla 1993; Millon 1981; 
Rattray 1987; Séjourné 1959, 1966; Spence 1992). The population reached 
100,000 or more by the beginning of this period and seems to have been 


plateaued during the Tlamimilolpa phase (Cowgill 1974:389, 2000, but see 
Cowgill 2007). The nature of state power in the Late Tlamimilolpa through 
Metepec phases remains somewhat controversial (e.g., Blanton et al. 1996; 
Cowgill 2000, 2003b; Headrick 2007; Manzanilla 2001, 2004, 2006; Millon 
1988, 1993; Murakami 2010, 2014; Pasztory 1988; see also Murakami 2016a for 
a brief summary), but it seems likely that there was a substantial change in the 
nature of rulership during the Early Xolalpan phase (AD 350—450) or earlier, as 
evidenced by the possible termination of the FSP (S. Sugiyama 1998). In 
addition, Murakami (2010, 2014, 20162) recently argued for the development of 
a bureaucracy that mediated interests and strategies of ruling elites and the rest 
of the populace. 


After a hiatus of major construction activities within the central precinct 
during the Late Xolalpan phase (ca. AD 450-550; Millon 1988), some 
renovations of the Ciudadela (R. Cabrera C. 1998; Drucker 1974) and the Palace 
of the Sun (Rattray 2001:69) have been documented. The apparent reduction in 
the scale of monumental construction activities suggests that the state 
administrative system slowly declined before its violent collapse around AD 650 
or earlier (Cowgill 1996; Millon 1988). In contrast, rebuilding episodes at some 
intermediate elite compounds are impressive (e.g., La Ventilla I; Murakami 
2010), and current evidence suggests the proliferation of intermediate elites, with 
competition among and between them and the ruling elites (Manzanilla 2006) 
that may have resulted in the dissolution of the administrative system at 
Teotihuacan (see also Murakami, chapter 2 this volume). 


Along with a discussion of the internal periodization of Teotihuacan's 
construction and history as an urban center, we must also briefly mention how 
the history of contacts is interwoven into these local processes. Evidence of 
contacts with distant regions at the site goes back to as early as the Patlachique 
phase (Clayton 2005:444; White et al. 2002), while some of the earliest evidence 
outside of the city comes from cache deposits from the Pacific Coast and Maya 
lowlands dating to around AD 150 to 250 (Bove and Medrano Busto 2003:51; 
Pendergast 1971, 2003). Contacts intensified and became more spatially 
extensive, however, during the Late Tlamimilolpa and Xolalpan phases 
(Braswell 2003a, 2003b; Clayton 2005; García-Des Lauriers 2007). In the Maya 
region, we also see continued citations of Teotihuacan style and iconography in 
the Late Classic after the fall of the Teotihuacan state as is seen in Central 
Mexico. Within the city itself, Sarah Clayton (2005:444) “suggests that 
Teotihuacan's interaction with the Maya persisted until at least the very end of its 
history as the capital of a powerful state" with “occasional interaction after the 


collapse, during the Coyotlatelco phase.” From the very inception of the city's 
founding and throughout its history, contacts with people from other regions 
were at the core of Teotihuacan's identity as a cosmopolitan metropolis (Price et 
al. 2000). 


Previous Research on Early Classic Interaction: 
Models and Approaches 


The question of Teotihuacan's influence on different regions of Mesoamerica as 
already mentioned entered into the discourse of Mesoamericanist archaeology in 
the mid-twentieth century. The findings of Teotihuacan material culture at the 
Early Classic Maya site of Kaminaljuyü (Kidder et al. 1946) and the 
chronological placement of Teotihuacan in the Classic period (Armillas 1950) 
formed the basis for understanding Early Classic interaction in Mesoamerica. 
Since then, as more research has been conducted on the Early Classic period of 
various centers, data have accumulated that show extensive contacts between 
Teotihuacan and the Maya region, Oaxaca, the Gulf Coast, the Pacific Coast of 
Oaxaca, Chiapas, and Guatemala, and West Mexico. The nature of the 
relationships evinced by the material culture patterns has been interpreted 
through various models. 


David Stuart (2000), while presenting historical evidence from texts at Tikal, 
coined the terms “externalist” and “internalist” to describe the interpretive poles 
for understanding the role of Teotihuacan and Maya relations. The externalist 
perspectives *posit an overt and disruptive Teotihuacan presence in the Maya 
lowlands from the late fourth century CE associated with military incursions if 
not political domination" (Stuart 2000:465). Internalist perspectives see 
“Teotihuacan styles and material remains . . . as a local appropriation of 
prestigious or legitimating symbolism and its associated militaristic ideology" 
with little discussion about the power relations between the Maya and 
Teotihuacan (Stuart 2000:465). From a theoretical standpoint, we see that most 
studies that advocated externalist perspectives can be placed as part of systemic 
approaches (see Giddens 1979) that attempt to discern structural relationships 
between Teotihuacan and other polities in terms of political economy and 
asymmetrical power relations (e.g., Bove 1990, 2002; Bove et al. 1993; Bove 
and Medrano Busto 2003; Cheek 1977a, 1977b; Coggins 1975, 1979; 1983; 
Hellmuth 1975, 1978; Kidder et al. 1946; Nielsen 2003; Proskouriakoff 1993; 


Sanders and Price 1968; Smith and Montiel 2001; Smyth 2000; Smyth and 
Rogart 2004; Stuart 2000; among others). Internalist perspectives are largely 
agent-based approaches that emphasize the primacy of local history, the agency 
of local rulers and of populations. They acknowledge the presence of 
Teotihuacan-style materials and imports but attribute this to elite emulation, 
gifts, or local appropriations while downplaying any direct role the Teotihuacan 
state may have had in these local dynamics (Ball 1974, 1983; Bell et al. 2004; 
Berlo 1983, 1984, 1989; Braswell 2003a; Demarest and Foias 1993; Fash and 
Fash 2000; Fash 2002; Iglesias Ponce de León 2003; Pendergast 1971, 2003; 
Sharer 2003; Spence 1996; Stanton 2005; Stone 1989). Below, we summarize 
both approaches and argue for integrating them, creating a better understanding 
of Early Classic interaction in Mesoamerica. 


Systemic Approaches: Imperial and Political Economic Models 


The TMP during the 1960s revealed the immense size of the city, degree of 
planning, evidence of large-scale craft production, and international nature of the 
population (Millon 1973). All of this evidence, coupled with Teotihuacan 
material culture found in various regions, led various scholars to emphasize 
Central Mexican hegemony and even direct control and empire. As Esther 
Pasztory (1997) discusses, earlier interpretations followed Aztec models of 
empire, and Teotihuacan presence in distant regions was taken as evidence of 
Teotihuacan colonization and trade control. For Kaminaljuyú, for example, 
evidence of Teotihuacan interactions was initially interpreted to reflect the 
important role that this Central Mexican city had on the local history of this 
center, with scholars suggesting the presence of Teotihuacan enclaves, external 
control of local resources, and Teotihuacan's influence as strong enough to have 
played a significant role in the development of social complexity in the Maya 
region (Becker 1983; Braswell 2003c; Cheek 1977a, 1977b; Kidder et al. 1946; 
Sanders and Price 1968; Sanders and Michels 1977). In addition to Kaminaljuyú, 
possible enclaves have been proposed at Matacapan on the Gulf Coast and at the 
site of Montana on the Pacific Coast of Guatemala (Bove and Medrano Busto 
2003; Santley 2007) whose role was in part to maintain and support the 
economic interests of Teotihuacan by facilitating the movement of Pachuca 
obsidian or other Central Mexican products in exchange for local resources such 
as cacao. 


Santley proposed that a trade monopoly, particularly of obsidian, was the 
source of Teotihuacan's power and influence across Mesoamerica and argued for 


a “vast commercial empire” (Santley 1983:69, 1989, 2007). This model was 
based on the large scale of obsidian craft production in the metropolis (Spence 
1967, 1986), possible enclaves in distant regions, and the presence of Pachuca 
obsidian along with Teotihuacan ceramics and other objects in numerous sites. 
Soon after the model was proposed, critics, among them John Clark (1986), 
reexamined the evidence for obsidian craft production at Teotihuacan and 
demonstrated that production destined for the city could explain the amount of 
debris. While the presence of Teotihuacan-related material culture has generated 
a discourse that emphasizes economic interactions and models (e.g., Brown 
1977; Cheek 1977b; Drennan et al. 1990; Filini 2004; García-Des Lauriers 2007; 
Santley and Alexander 1992, 1996; Santley and Arnold 2005; Santley et al. 
2001) the degree of economic dominance of Teotihuacan in Early Classic 
Mesoamerica has been difficult to fully assess. Moreover, the presence of 
Teotihuacan enclaves at Matacapan and Kaminaljuyü has also come into 
significant question (Braswell 2003b, 2003c; Cheek 1977a, 1977b; Sanders and 
Price 1968). 


Accordingly, the notion that Teotihuacan fueled the rise of social complexity 
in the Maya region has been largely discredited (Demarest and Foias 1993). 
Through more scrutiny and accumulation of data, it became clear that there was 
not enough evidence for Teotihuacan's strong intervention in the local politics of 
distant areas, whereas there was growing evidence for Teotihuacan's dominance 
at a regional scale. Thus, the extent of the Teotihuacan empire was scaled down, 
and Millon (1988), who synthesized Teotihuacan's interaction with other areas 
for the first time, argued that Teotihuacan's dominance did not go much beyond 
Central Mexico. 


Michael Smith and Lisa Montiel (2001) revived the concept of empire and 
conclude that Teotihuacan was really an empire, though small in scale, based on 
archaeological criteria they devised using historically known empires in line 
with Millon's (1988) original assessment. Other research has focused on 
identifying patterns that might facilitate Teotihuacan's control of trade routes or 
movement of merchants through a region without necessarily the presence of an 
enclave, such as Drennan et al. (1990), who present data for the Tehuacan Valley 
and Los Horcones, which Claudia García-Des Lauriers (2007) has argued is a 
"gateway community" to the Pacific coastal region of Chiapas. 


Richard Blanton and Gary Feinman (1984) argue that the concept of empire 
(and interaction sphere as well) has limited utility to explain macroregional 
interaction and, instead, advocate the utility of World Systems Theory with 
substantial modification. They argue that the growth of powerful core states 


results in “a widespread stimulation of trade, a reorienting of priorities in many 
places toward production and exchange” at a macroregional scale (Blanton and 
Feinman 1984:678). Thus, sociopolitical and economic processes in the core 
area, in Central Mexico in this case, may induce changes in peripheral areas, and 
we need to take into account these newly created macroregional ties as well as 
“the political economies that existed before the shifts in the organization of the 
world system” (678). They deny the simplistic notions such as “the introduction, 
adoption, or diffusion of traits or behavioral patterns” (678). The World Systems 
framework is based on the assumption of asymmetric relations between the core 
area and peripheral areas and may be useful to understand Early Classic 
interaction at a regional scale. However, the application of World Systems 
Theory to Classic Mesoamerica is heavily critiqued by Arthur Demarest and 
Antonia Foias (1993:175-176), who argue that Teotihuacan-Maya interaction 
was not based on asymmetrical economic exchange but was “elite status- 
reinforcing trade and contacts, the exchange of ideas, and the spread of religious 
cults,” which is more in line with peer-polity interaction (Renfrew and Cherry 
1986) or multicentric political economies (Schortman and Urban 2004:202- 
204). 

These discussions clearly demonstrate that neither imperial models nor world 
economic models alone are appropriate for explaining the diverse manifestation 
of Teotihuacan's interaction with other regions. These models may turn out to be 
useful for some specific regions and/or to some limited spatial extent, but as 
explanations of the overall process of interactions they have limited potential. 
Barbara Stark (1990) substantiated alternative models for interregional 
relationships between large or imperial states and peripheral small polities along 
with their material correlates. Stark's models consist of the following six types: 
(1) direct administration, (2) indirect administration, (3) asymmetrical alliance, 
(4) elite interactions, (5) independence with no relations, and (6) independence 
with competition. Based on the observation of archaeological data—including 
exchange patterns, local production, and settlement patterns—it is possible to 
narrow down plausible models to various extents while providing a useful 
framework for tackling the diverse nature of Early Classic interaction. 


Although models that look at Teotihuacan-related material culture outside of 
the city in terms of political or political-economic models certainly provide 
useful frameworks for understanding interregional relations, it is often difficult 
to discriminate these different models of interaction, since they may result in 
similar material patterns (e.g., Stark 1990). But the problem is more than the 
mere lack of one-to-one relations between models and material patterns; there 


are several issues that we need to consider if we are to understand the nature of 
exchange. First, these models are not necessarily mutually exclusive and may 
coexist at multiple scales of interaction. For example, the establishment of elite- 
level interaction may facilitate gift and/or commodity exchange among lower- 
status social groups (e.g., Ball 1977; Pendergast 1971, 2003; Spence 1996). 
Second, these models tell us little about social processes involved in the 
exchange and consumption of material objects. For example, exchange may be 
pursued to establish specific social or political ties, not necessarily to acquire 
specific resources. Conversely, the acquisition of specific resources may be the 
main purpose of exchange, resulting in the disjuncture in the distribution of 
different types of artifacts (see Stoner and Pool 2015). Or both processes can be 
involved to varying degrees in exchange. Third, the same material objects can 
move in and out of different “regimes of values” (Appadurai 1986:4), such as 
different exchange spheres (e.g. Bohannan 1959) or gift and commodity 
circulation (e.g., Kopytoff 1986). In this respect, we suggest that a clear focus on 
the forms of exchange would be a useful approach to the diverse nature of 
interregional interaction (e.g., Hirth 1998; Ossa 2013). We agree with Blanton 
and Feinman (1984:676) that dichotomy between luxuries and bulk goods is a 
false one (see also Schneider 1977). There are no luxuries or commodities 
inherent in the nature of specific objects (Murakami 2016b). Any objects are 
susceptible to reinterpretation, which, along with transaction forms (gift or 
commodity exchange), define the nature of exchanged objects (Thomas 1991). 


For example, while resources such as Pachuca obsidian, pyrite mosaic 
mirrors, and stucco-painted and plano-relief vessels were traded widely during 
this period and as far east as Copán, it is clear that these exchanges were not 
purely economic in nature (García-Des Lauriers 2007; Reents-Budet et al. 2004; 
Spence 1996). Michael Spence (1996) has noted that only through a contextual 
approach can we begin to understand whether resources such as Pachuca 
obsidian were seen purely as commodities or as elite gifts laden with symbolism. 
Especially for Pachuca obsidian, in part because of its color and quality, even the 
most mundane of tools in the most distant places could take on a greater 
symbolism beyond the utilitarian (García-Des Lauriers 2007; Hruby 2006; 
Spence 1996). The role of Pachuca obsidian in much of the Maya area seems to 
mainly appear as gift exchange, but in other places, such as Los Horcones and 
the Pacific Coast of Oaxaca, it was part of the everyday assemblage of discarded 
tools (Ball 1974, 1983; García-Des Lauriers 2007, 2008; Pendergast 1971, 2003; 
Workinger 2002). However, just because the obsidian appears in contexts that 
suggest largely gift exchange among elites, it does not preclude the possibility 


that these gifts served political and economic purposes (Blanton and Feinman 
1984:676) and were intended to give Teotihuacan access to local economic 
systems or integrate local systems into interregional networks—a feat 
accomplished in this case through exchanges that heightened political, social, 
and/or cultural capital (Bourdieu 1986). 


Agent-Based Approaches: Dual-Processual and Ideological 
Models 


Richard Blanton and his colleagues (1996) integrated agent-based perspectives 
into political economic models focusing on leadership strategies. They 
characterize two contrasting leadership strategies: exclusionary or individual- 
centered, and corporate or group-oriented. Exclusionary strategy is based on the 
monopoly control of sources of power based on networks (e.g., patron-client, 
bureaucracy). These exchange relations were established primarily outside one’s 
local group. This association is accomplished through patrimonial rhetoric, 
prestige-goods systems, and adoption of an international style. In corporate 
Strategy, power is shared across different groups inhibiting exclusionary 
strategies. Blanton et al. (1996) characterize Teotihuacan political economy after 
the third century AD as corporate strategy and argue that “the spread of 
Teotihuacan traits . . . reflects the dissemination of an artistic-symbolic system 
from a particular dominant center . . . as part of its strategy of institutional and 
cultural restructuring of a periphery" (10), which contrasts with the concept of 
an international style that is not associated with a specific dominant center. But 
in areas outside its direct control, Teotihuacan style was imitated or modified as 
an international style (10). While a clear focus on leadership strategies advanced 
our comparative frameworks for understanding the diverse manifestations of 
political economies, political dynamics and patterns of regional and interregional 
interaction cannot be subsumed in a single dimension of leadership strategies, 
and we should acknowledge that overall patterns we observe archaeologically 
resulted from the negotiation of power among individuals and collectivities with 
varying interests and practical capacities (e.g., Campbell 2009; Murakami 2016a 
and chapter 2 in this volume; Smith 2011; Yoffee 2005:177-179). In evaluating 
alternative models of interregional interaction, Barbara Stark (1990:255) brings 
up the issue of this diversity and states that “economic or social ventures in 
distant areas may reflect actions of powerful families, other institutions, or ruling 
family members who did not obtain high office within the city." Thus, we cannot 
assume that the presence of Teotihuacan material culture outside of the city is 


always associated with the interests and decisions of ruling elites (see Murakami, 
chapter 2 in this volume). 


Beyond the political economic dimensions of Early Classic interaction, agent- 
based approaches have been integrated to varying degrees into the study of the 
ideological exchanges archaeologically visible through the presence of 
Teotihuacan stylistic citations and iconography outside of the city. 
Interpretations of these artistic and architectonic references to Central Mexico 
have engendered much discourse. Teotihuacan style and iconography was spread 
in part through portable materials such as theater-style incense burners, ceramic 
vessels, carved slate mirror backs, and elements of warrior costume such as 
shell-platelet headdresses and shell goggles (Berrin and Pasztory 1993; Berlo 
1983, 1984, 1989; Bove and Medrano Busto 2003; Filini 2004; Garcia- 
Des Lauriers 2000; Hellmuth 1975, 1978; Kidder et al. 1946; McBride 1969; 
Reents-Budet et al. 2004; Taube 1992). Imports and local copies of incense 
burners, tripods, candeleros, and figurines have been documented at a number of 
sites on the Pacific Coast of Chiapas and Guatemala, Guerrero, and West Mexico 
(Berlo 1983, 1984, 1989; Bove and Medrano Busto 2003; Filini 2004; Garcia- 
Des Lauriers 2007, 2012a; Hellmuth 1975, 1978; McBride 1969). Much of the 
imagery especially on the theater-style incense burners has been linked to what 
Karl Taube (1992, 2000) has called the Teotihuacan cult of sacred war, and the 
spread of the ideology has in some instances been seen as part of Teotihuacan’s 
disruptive incursions on this region with some scholars even claiming that sort of 
missionizing zeal as part of Central Mexican influences of the Pacific Coast and 
other parts of the Maya region (Borhegyi 1971; Bove and Medrano Busto 2003; 
Hellmuth 1975, 1978). 


In addition to images that traveled on portable items are larger-scale 
references to Teotihuacan-style architecture through the use of talud and tablero 
visible in the Maya area at Tikal, Copan, Kaminaljuyú, and Nakum, and in the 
Gulf Coast at Matacapan to name only a few examples (Braswell 2003c; Kidder 
et al. 1946; Laporte 2003; Sedat and López 2004; Zralka and Hermes 2012). 
More recently, citations of Teotihuacan spatial layout have been noted at Los 
Horcones, Chiapas, where Group F is cited as a “provincial tribute” to the Plaza 
of the Moon at Teotihuacan (Garcia-Des Lauriers 2007:78, 2012a, 2012b). 


Sculpted monuments such as stelae and other large-scale art that includes 
Teotihuacan insignia and/or stylistic references are known from Oaxaca, 
Guerrero, the Gulf Coast, the Maya region, Querétaro, and the Pacific Coast of 
Chiapas. Their interpretation has also not lacked for controversy. At the core of 
their interpretation is the question of identity and power relations between the 


actors represented and the messages encoded in these symbols and artistic 
conventions. The arrival of Teotihuacanos—documented in stone monuments 
through text and image in the Maya region at Tikal, Uaxactun, El Perú, and in 
murals from La Sufricaya and in monuments from Monte Albán—suggests that 
there were specific people who are recognized through their garb as coming 
from the Central Mexican metropolis (García-Des Lauriers 2000, 2008). There 
continues to be no consensus on whether the figures represented agents of the 
Teotihuacan state, conquering generals with armies, or diplomatic emissaries 
facilitating interactions between peer polities. Even where more detailed 
histories exist, such as at Tikal, that relate some details about the entrada in the 
Maya region, the interpretation of these texts remains part of the 
externalist/internalist interpretive tug-of-war (see Braswell 2003b; Stuart 2000), 
with internalist perspectives casting these stylistic references as the acts of local 
rulers appropriating foreign insignia as a way of legitimizing their power, 
creating social distance, or evoking a sense of cosmopolitanism among the ruling 
elites of these centers often located at great distances from Teotihuacan (Berlo 
1983, 1984, 1989; Braswell 2003a; Demarest and Foias 1993; Marcus 1983, 
2003; Marcus and Flannery 1996; Stone 1989). 


Summary: Integrating Systemic and Agent-Based Approaches 


While some studies integrate both systemic and agent-based approaches to 
various degrees (e.g., Blanton et al. 1996; Stark 1990), we need to explore more 
nuanced interpretations based on both approaches and address how structural 
relationships are produced, reproduced, and transformed through varying 
individuals? and groups” practices and historically contingent processes. This 
brief review of previous research points to several issues we need to address. 
First, as Stark (1990:247) states, the assessment of interregional relations entails 
analysis of patterns in both Teotihuacan and other regions. Specifically, it is 
critical to assess which social segment or segments were involved in interaction 
both at Teotihuacan and other polities. This requires us to explore multiple layers 
of social interaction. As discussed above, we need to take into account the 
possibility that multiple social ties may coexist among individuals and groups 
with varying interests and practical capacities and with varying degrees of ties to 
the Teotihuacan state. 

Second, we should acknowledge the fact that any material objects and ideas 
from a site or region were susceptible to reinterpretation and appropriation by 
individuals and groups in other sites or regions, as exemplified by studies 


labeled internalist. At the same time, it is necessary to contextualize these 
internalist perspectives in systemic relationships, which can be explored by 
focusing on the forms of exchange. However, because exchange forms do not 
determine how exchanged objects were utilized subsequently (Thomas 1991), it 
is important to focus on how these exchanged objects enabled and constrained 
the formation of social relations. The creation of power differentials and some 
kind of integrative or corporate identity or ideology is an indispensable 
component of societal formation (e.g., Campbell 2009; Murakami 2016a, 
2016b), and thus we need to address how power differentials and the creation of 
a shared identity were simultaneously achieved. 


Last, as is clear by now, there is no single model or approach that by itself can 
explain the varying manifestations of Teotihuacan presence. For example, while 
imperial models and World Systems Theory are critiqued by several researchers, 
these models may turn out to be useful frameworks in specific areas or to a 
specific spatial extent. In a similar fashion, the model of a small-scale prestige 
good exchange may be relevant for some specific sites or regions (see Stark 
1990). Based on these considerations, what we are trying to advocate for in this 
volume are multiscalar perspectives that include discussions of power and 
identity to better understand the varying nature of Teotihuacan's interaction with 
other regions. 


Multiscalar Perspectives on Early Classic Interaction: 
Organization of the Volume 


This book looks at interactions that vary in scale from the local to the regional to 
the interregional, keeping in mind that distance from Teotihuacan itself in part 
shapes the nature of those interactions, the materials and ideas exchanged, and 
the strength of relationships among other factors. For the purposes of 
consistency, it is important to define what local, regional, and interregional 
actually mean in terms of distances and ultimately also in terms of possible 
relationships. Work by Timothy Earle and Michael Smith (2012) and 
Christopher Carr (2005) may prove useful in establishing this consistency of 
terms. Earle and Smith (2012:271) use distances based on proximity to sources 
for materials utilized in household economies and production. Their goal is to 
develop a framework for comparing household economies among the Aztec and 
Inka empires. Carr (2005:594—604)— working with Hopewellian long-distance 


exchange, and following the work of Mary Helms (1988), Mark Seeman (1995), 
and Kent Flannery (1976)— proposes that local exchanges were largely between 
people who were known neighbors with the purpose of “regularly renewing... 
ties of mutual friendship and obligation" (Carr 2005:595). Regional exchanges 
took place between “close strangers" and were largely symmetric, while 
interregional exchanges are largely asymmetrical, occurring mostly among 
"foreigners" with the purpose of increasing and validating the authority of 
leaders (Carr 2005:600—601). 


For the purposes of this book, Carr's (2005) conceptual definitions work well 
as a structuring mechanism for defining different scales used to organize the 
overall volume but also are flexible enough that each author can define what 
those distances are for their own region of coverage. One modification of Carr's 
model, however, must be made: in each instance the asymmetry of the 
relationships must be seen as a variable worth investigating rather than merely 
an assumption of the nature of relationships. In addition, despite this model 
being derived from the Hopewell region with different political and social 
organizational principles from Teotihuacan, we believe that these societies 
shared similar infrastructural parameters. 


With much of the population of the Teotihuacan Valley concentrated in the 
city, Teotihuacan did not have many communities of close neighbors of 
significant size. We define the local to mainly include Teotihuacan and 
communities less than 20 km away. At the regional and macroregional scale (20— 
150 km) we have centers in the southern part of the Basin of Mexico and other 
nearby regions such as the Toluca Valley, Tula, and Cholula. Interactions that 
took place beyond 150 km from the city or outside the central highlands of 
Mexico we will consider interregional scale. The focus here is on geographic 
distance, and while acknowledging that distance may have structured some of 
the interactions, we do not here define what the nature of those interactions was, 
and we defer to each author to present the data for the region they are studying. 


Local Perspectives 


As stated above, Teotihuacan was not a monolithic entity and our understanding 
of the social, political, and cultural diversity within the metropolis is critical for 
better understanding the nature of Early Classic interaction. In chapter 2, 
Murakami examines the organization of the procurement, distribution, and 
consumption of nonlocal resources in the city, focusing on greenstone, slate, 
andesitic cut stones, and lime plaster, and he demonstrates highly dynamic 


nature of power relations, specifically the changing nature of governmental 
organization and the relationship among ruling elites, bureaucrats, and 
intermediate elites. He argues that external relations and nonlocal resources 
served as both instrument and representation of power and identity at multiple 
scales of social interaction within the city. Adding another layer to the dynamic 
nature of social relations in the metropolis, Sergio Gómez Chávez and Julie 
Gazzola (chapter 3) focus on ethnic minorities in the city, specifically those from 
West Mexico, Veracruz/Maya, and Oaxaca. They argue that those minorities 
maintained their cultural practices along with their connection with their 
homelands (see also Croissier 2007; Spence 2005). Through these interaction 
spheres, members of these ethnic minorities may have secured the importation of 
some exotic resources for their survival. Gómez Chávez and Gazzola discuss 
these practices in terms of strategies in which cultural practices and economic 
activities reinforce each other. While Murakami focuses on major political actors 
(ruling elites, bureaucrats, and intermediate elites) as the agents of interregional 
interaction, Gómez Chávez and Gazzola demonstrate that ethnic minorities were 
also important agents or intermediaries of interregional exchange. Thus, chapters 
2 and 3 together provide a broad perspective on the complexity inherent in the 
social and political life in the metropolis that serves as a background for the rest 
of the volume. Recent research by Linda Manzanilla (2011, 2015; Álvarez- 
Sandoval et al. 2015) increasingly shows that Teotihuacan was a cosmopolitan 
place, with people from different regions represented throughout the city's 
population, not just in the ethnic enclaves. 


Regional and Macroregional Perspectives 


In the next two chapters, Sarah Clayton (chapter 4) and Haley Holt Mehta 
(chapter 5) examine how Teotihuacan's rural hinterlands were incorporated in 
the city's cultural and economic realm. Often in the literature, it is assumed, 
rather than examined, that Teotihuacan “dominated” its hinterlands. Given the 
sheer size of the metropolis, it would seem reasonable to assume that 
Teotihuacan dominated much of its hinterlands to secure the supply of basic 
resources for urban residents (e.g., Cowgill 2000; Millon 1981). However, while 
this assumption may not be wrong in and of itself, the nature and degree of this 
dominance may not be uniform and need to be examined further. Taking into 
account the distance from Teotihuacan and geography, the Teotihuacan Valley, 
the Basin of Mexico, and the Tula region might be considered adjacent or inner 
hinterlands. In each of these regions, Teotihuacan's so-called secondary centers 


have been identified, and researchers have assumed that Teotihuacan dominated 
its hinterlands directly or indirectly through these secondary centers. Within the 
Teotihuacan Valley, a secondary center, Tepeapulco, is located about 35 km 
northeast of Teotihuacan (Charlton 1978; Matos Moctezuma et al. 1981). 
Tepeapulco is also in a close proximity to obsidian sources, and it might have 
regulated the movement of raw materials and/or processed and finished objects 
(Charlton 1978). Just outside the Teotihuacan Valley to the east, Calpulalpan 
(Linné 1942) was possibly a gateway community from Eastern Mesoamerica; it 
is strategically located on the possible trade route from Teotihuacan to the east 
(the Puebla-Tlaxcala region, Veracruz, and Oaxaca) (see Carballo 2013). 


Within the Basin of Mexico, there are two secondary centers, Azcapotzalco on 
the west shore of the Lake Texcoco, and Cerro Portezuelo on the east coast. 
These two centers, along with some other smaller sites, are discussed by Clayton 
(chapter 4). She examines the rural population's cultural and economic practices 
based on ceramic data from her research at rural sites in the southeastern Basin 
of Mexico. She convincingly demonstrates varying degrees of rural sites' 
incorporation into the Teotihuacan realm. She argues that site history along with 
proximity to useful resources are closely associated with these varying degrees. 
Clayton raises an important issue regarding the exchange networks and cultural 
practices before the rise of the Teotihuacan state and their relations to those after. 
She sees many continuities, and differences can be noted in the degree to which 
Teotihuacan participated in this local network of exchange. 


In the Tula region, one of Teotihuacan's secondary administrative centers, 
Chingü has a layout and architecture resembling those of Teotihuacan and was 
an important source of lime (Barba et al. 2009; Díaz Oyarzábal 1980; Diehl 
1989). Archaeological survey in this region found several sites with mixed 
assemblages of Teotihuacan and Zapotec artifacts (e.g., Mastache et al. 2002). 


Based on intensive survey at a smaller site south of Chingú, Holt Mehta, in 
chapter 5, has confirmed mixed assemblages of Teotihuacan and Zapotec 
artifacts in the Tula region. Holt Mehta presents more detailed distributions of 
these artifacts along with in-depth analysis of Zapotec artifacts. She concludes 
that the assemblages are extremely similar to those found in the Oaxaca Barrio 
in the metropolis (see Gómez Chávez and Gazzola, chapter 3 in this volume). It 
is generally thought that the Tula region was colonized by people from 
Teotihuacan, but the nature of this colonization was more complex than was 
previously proposed. 


It is likely that most contemporaneous sites at the regional scale, large or 
small, participated in exchange networks partially or totally administered by the 


Teotihuacan government and/or merchants, resulting in the presence of 
Teotihuacan artifacts in nearly all sites. However, this prevalence does not mean 
a unitary dominance of the region by the Teotihuacan government. As discussed 
by Clayton, some groups—probably those closely associated with some social 
groups or institutions at Teotihuacan—actively participated in these exchange 
networks and even assimilated cultural practices in the metropolis, whereas other 
groups perpetuated some distinct identities and reacted to Teotihuacan’s 
economic and political force in a different way. In summary, Clayton's and Holt 
Mehta's chapters, along with other studies, strongly suggest that hinterland sites 
had a diverse engagement with the Central Mexican metropolis. Furthermore, 
Clayton noted some diachronic changes in the frequency of Teotihuacan 
ceramics within the Basin of Mexico, and this pattern may be related to changing 
power relations in the metropolis, also further discussed in Murakami's chapter. 


Outside of Teotihuacan's inner hinterlands extended vast regions with 
evidence of an intermittent presence of Teotihuacan artifacts and features, 
regions that are defined as composing a macroregion in this volume. To the east 
of the Basin of Mexico is the Puebla-Tlaxcala region. Archaeological survey in 
this region (García Cook 1981) identified a possible Teotihuacan Corridor that 
extends from the eastern exit of the Teotihuacan Valley toward Veracruz, 
Oaxaca, and southern Puebla (also called “Tlaxcala Corridor"; Carballo 2013), 
probably circumscribing Cholula's realm. Cholula was an independent polity 
contemporaneous with Teotihuacan. Largely due to the lack of comparable 
archaeological evidence, Cholula tends to be dismissed in the literature, 
especially outside Central Mexico, and Central Mexican artifacts in distant 
regions are almost always associated with Teotihuacan, not Cholula. However, 
Patricia Plunket and Gabriela Urufiuela (chapter 6) demonstrate that Cholula and 
Teotihuacan shared material culture to some extent while also developing their 
own identities in the region. Plunket and Urufiuela examine the similarities and 
differences in monumental architecture, religious imagery, and the occurrence of 
Thin Orange vessels and Pachuca obsidian between Cholula and Teotihuacan 
and discuss their implications for the relationship between these two polities. 


Further south of the Basin of Mexico is the modern state of Morelos, which is 
the nearest cotton-growing area to Teotihuacan. Kenneth Hirth's research in the 
Amatzinac Valley (1978, 1980) demonstrates settlement reorganization 
associated with the rise of the Teotihuacan state during the Tlamimilolpa phase. 
Urban planning, architecture, and imports and possible imitations of 
Teotihuacan-style artifacts are observed at multiple sites in the eastern portion of 
Morelos (Montiel 2010; Smith and Montiel 2001). Las Pilas (Martínez Donjuan 


1979), Hacienda Calderón (Nalda H. 1997), and San Ignacio (Hirth 1980) could 
have been secondary centers of Teotihuacan that might have secured a supply of 
cotton. There are few spindle whorls at Teotihuacan (M. Cabrera C. 2001), 
suggesting that cotton products were imported to Teotihuacan. In addition to 
cotton, eastern Morelos is located in the possible trade route from Teotihuacan to 
Guerrero, where Granular Ware was likely produced and exported to 
Teotihuacan. Although the nature of interaction is not clear, there are several 
sites in Guerrero with Teotihuacan artifacts and/or features (Gutiérrez Mendoza 
2010; Taube 2000). Guerrero contains a number of rich mineral deposits, 
including slate (see Murakami, chapter 2 in this volume), and a number of 
scholars suggest there are greenstone deposits. Lapidary tradition in this region 
could have attracted Teotihuacan elites. 


There is another route from Teotihuacan to Guerrero, which passes through 
the Toluca Valley, just west of the Basin of Mexico across mountain ranges. 
Long-term archaeological research directed by Yoko Sugiura has shown that this 
region was incorporated as part of Teotihuacan's hinterlands. Sugiura (2005) 
indicates that settlement reorganization was induced by the rise and fall of the 
Teotihuacan state and argues that the Toluca Valley provided agricultural 
products and possibly aquatic resources. Azcapotzaltongo in the north (Sugiura 
2005) and Ocoyoacac in the south (Díaz Oyarzábal 1998) could have been 
secondary centers. At the latter site, some degrees of city planning and talud- 
tablero architecture have been identified. In chapter 7, Sugiura and colleagues 
address the identity formation of local population during the Xolalpan and 
Metepec phases, focusing on how local inhabitants reacted to changing power of 
the Teotihuacan state. Based on detailed ceramic analysis, they note 
contradicting processes were in play: assimilation to as well as distancing from 
Teotihuacan. A detailed analysis of imported ceramics and obsidian by Shigeru 
Kabata (2010) also suggests the local population's strategies to secure the supply 
of resources that was likely a response to the declining Teotihuacan state. These 
processes might parallel those of other adjacent regions (Millon 1988) and also 
those of inhabitants in the metropolis; Manzanilla (2006, 2009) and Murakami 
(2010, chapter 2 in this volume) discuss the possible rise of intermediate elites in 
the last years of Teotihuacan. 


In chapter 8, Juan Carlos Saint-Charles Zetina and Fiorella Fenoglio Limón 
report the results of their excavations at the site of El Rosario in Querétaro, 
northwest of the Tula region and north of the Toluca Valley. In the San Juan 
del Río area of Querétaro, sites with strong Teotihuacan "influence" have been 
known from the 1950s (see Millon 1988). Excavations at El Rosario revealed 


Teotihuacan-style murals, lime plaster, and talud-tablero facades among other 
artifacts. El Rosario was likely founded by Teotihuacan colonizers probably 
during the Tlamimilolpa phase and was accompanied by the reorganization of 
settlements. The authors note some architectural resemblance to Chingü's main 
complex. Saint-Charles Zetina and Fenoglio Limón discuss the implication of 
possible termination rituals identified prior to the last modification of the main 
structure around AD 650. They argue that these rituals were new to this region 
and thus were likely brought from the metropolis. Furthermore, the burning of 
this temple might represent a resident's departure from the past Teotihuacan 
tradition paralleling the process of social transformation addressed by Sugiura et 
al. (chapter 7 in this volume). 


A strong Teotihuacan presence in Morelos, Toluca, Querétaro, and the 
Tlaxcala Corridor highlights the expansionist strategy of the Teotihuacan state 
from the Tlamimilolpa phase onward. The creation of new provincial centers 
along with settlement reorganization suggests active intervention of the 
Teotihuacan state, such as conquest and colonization. From a systemic 
perspective, imperial, world economic, or core-periphery models may provide a 
useful framework, but the response of local populations to the rise and fall of the 
Teotihuacan state is variable, reflecting the specificity of local processes, the 
populations! relationship with other regions besides Teotihuacan, locally 
available resources, and, through their external relations, geography, and 
strategic actions of specific individuals and groups. 


Interregional Perspectives 


West Mexico is not a well-defined area nor is it culturally uniform. 
Conventionally, the vast area west of the modern states of Hidalgo and Mexico is 
called West Mexico, and the site of El Rosario may be placed as the eastern end 
of this region (Michelet and Pereira 2009). Agapi Filini (chapter 9) characterizes 
the occurrence of Teotihuacan material culture in West Mexico as "scant but 
constant" (see Filini 2015). Filini points out that the majority of those 
Teotihuacan artifacts are actually ritual items that were deposited in burials. 
While these items have been discussed under the generic concept of prestige 
goods, Filini focuses on the meanings inscribed in those artifacts and addresses 
how these meaningful objects were consumed in distant regions. As Gómez 
Chávez and Gazzola (chapter 3 in this volume) discuss, people from West 
Mexico resided in the metropolis and they seem to have kept their relationship 
with their homeland (Martel Begun 2013). This connection implies that some 


Teotihuacan objects and concepts might have been introduced by those migrants 
at some sites, but the constant presence of Teotihuacan artifacts at a number of 
sites could not be explained by this fact alone, suggesting multiple layers of 
interaction between West Mexico and Teotihuacan. 


This situation may be contrasted with the Tuxtla Mountains on the Gulf Coast. 
Here, a strong Teotihuacan presence is found at the site of Matacapan and some 
adjacent smaller sites (Pool 2006; Santley 1983, 1989, 2007; Santley and Arnold 
1996, 2005). However, at different scales of analysis within the region, we also 
see a diversity of expressions and relationships with Central Mexico (Pool 
2006). Nearby sites, such as Cerro de la Mesas and La Mixtequilla, show 
interesting evidence of interaction that could be interpreted as indirect control by 
Teotihuacan but not unequivocally (Stark 1990). By contrast, the 
contemporaneous nearby centers of Teotepec (Arnold et al. 2016) and Totocapan 
(Stoner 2011, 2013) show limited evidence of interaction with Teotihuacan 
and/or Matacapan (see Stoner and Pool 2015). 


Matacapan represents an example of a Teotihuacan enclave and provided 
evidence to support the idea of a Teotihuacan trade empire (Pool 2006; Santley 
1983, 1989, 2007). Stark (1990) notes the diverse mosaic of evidence in 
Veracruz related to Teotihuacan, which includes *ritual changes, sculptural 
additions, minor obsidian export from Teotihuacan or its dependencies, a 
probable enclave (Matacapan) and a considerable amount of ceramic change" 
(273), and critiques explanations based solely on entrepreneurial control of trade 
routes and exchange or purely elite contacts. Stark concludes that while ceramic 
evidence from South-Central Veracruz is consistent with indirect administration 
"because of the varied resemblances to Teotihuacan forms and decorations that 
had been reinterpreted and assimilated into local practice and because of the 
presence of some ritual symbolism reflecting Teotihuacan practices" (1990:273), 
asymmetrical alliance and elite relations are both promising alternative models 
as evidenced by no change in obsidian importation patterns or local leadership. 
More recently, Annick Daneels (2002) proposes that while there is widespread 
evidence of contacts between Teotihuacan and Veracruz, there does not seem to 
exist any disruption of local development in the region, and therefore 
Teotihuacan's influence may not have been that strong. 


Interactions with the Gulf Coast were multidirectional, with evidence of 
stylistic borrowing in Teotihuacan of Gulf Coast imagery (Pool 2006; Stark 
1990; Taube 2003). In addition, the Merchants’ Barrio is an enclave of Gulf 
Coast peoples whose role in mediating contacts between Teotihuacan and the 
Maya needs further investigation (Rattray 1977, 1987, 1989; Gómez Chávez and 


Gazzola, chapter 3 in this volume). Some of the largest concentrations of 
imported Maya pottery are found in this enclave, suggesting a much more 
nuanced view of Classic period interaction that not only involved Teotihuacan 
and the Maya but also peoples from these intermediate regions (see Clayton 
2005; Rattray 1977, 1987, 1989). 


Equally complex, and with evidence both at home and abroad, is the case of 
contacts with Oaxaca. In Teotihuacan, the Oaxaca Barrio, known as Tlailotlacan, 
yielded important information about Oaxacan peoples living at the metropolis 
(Millon 1967; Paddock 1983; Rattray 1987; Spence 1976, 1990, 1992). While 
monuments from Monte Albán record the arrival of Teotihuacanos to this 
Zapotec capital (Marcus 1983), the interactions between Teotihuacan and Monte 
Albán have been described as a “special relationship” (Marcus 1983; Marcus 
and Flannery 1996; Millon 1973). Relatively recently, however, Marcus Winter 
and colleagues (Winter et al. 2002) challenged that interpretation, arguing that 
during Monte Albán IIIA Teotihuacan may have controlled the Oaxacan capital. 
They further propose the presence of a group of Teotihuacanos residing at Monte 
Albán (Winter et al. 2002), while others see the evidence from Monte Albán as a 
single event contact (Marcus 2003). More research is necessary in Monte Albán 
to further elucidate this relationship. 


In addition, evidence from the Oaxacan Coast in the Lower Río Verde Valley 
shows a “disruption of settlement and social organization perhaps related to 
foreign incursions” by Teotihuacan during the Early Classic (Joyce 1993, 
2003:64). Large quantities of Pachuca obsidian, monuments with stylistic 
references to Central Mexico in their text and image, along with the disruption of 
settlement, provide a complex view of Teotihuacan's interests in the Río Verde 
Valley (Joyce 1993, 2003; Urcid 1993; Urcid and Joyce 2001; Workinger 2002). 
More recent research has revealed additional sites beyond Río Arriba that show 
evidence of contact with Teotihuacan. The sites of Charco and Cerro 
de la Tortuga also on the Pacific Coast of Oaxaca provide additional data on the 
complex relationships between this region and Teotihuacan (Butler et al. 2013). 


Just down the coast from Oaxaca on the Pacific, along the state of Chiapas 
and extending into Guatemala, Teotihuacan material culture has also been 
reported. García-Des Lauriers (chapter 10 in this volume; 2005, 2007, 2008, 
2012a, 2012b) has expanded on early research by Carlos Navarrete (1976, 1986) 
at the site of Los Horcones, where a strong pattern of contacts with Teotihuacan 
is documented at this Early Classic center. In her chapter, García-Des Lauriers 
(chapter 10 in this volume) summarizes the current evidence from the Pacific 
Coast of Chiapas and Guatemala in order to look the integration of Teotihuacan 


into the local networks of this region. At sites such as Los Horcones, Mirador, 
and Montana, a much stronger signature of contacts is present, with Montana 
being proposed as an enclave of Teotihuacanos on the coast of Guatemala (Bove 
and Medrano Busto 2003). Other sites in the region, such as Río Arriba and 
Izapa, were not excluded from these macroregional exchanges; however, at these 
sites the influence of Teotihuacan seems indirect and not enduring (Lowe et al. 
1982; Pfeiffer 1983). García-Des Lauriers's research further adds to the ever- 
diverse patterns visible of Teotihuacan's presence in different regions that reflect 
both larger systemic processes as well as the actions of local actors within these 
interaction networks. 


As we noted earlier in this introduction, research on Teotihuacan and Maya 
relations has had a significant role in framing much of the discussion about Early 
Classic interactions. There are very good recent assessments of the arguments 
for this region, and we will not review the extensive evidence here (see Bell et 
al. 2004; Braswell 2003a; Fash and Fash 2000; Nielsen 2003; Stuart 2000). We 
will, however, point out that there are three phases of interactions. The earliest 
evidence is represented by early contacts during the Patlachique, Tzacualli, 
Miccaotli, and Tlamimilolpa phases of Teotihuacan, where pottery from the 
Maya region and Burial / Offering 5 in the Pyramid of the Moon along with 
offerings from Altun Ha represent some of the earliest contacts between these 
two major core areas (Clayton 2005; Pendergast 1971, 2003; Sugiyama and 
López Luján 2007). The next phase of contacts begins in AD 378 with the entrada 
into the Maya lowlands documented in the histories of Tikal and other important 
Maya sites (Nondédéo et al. 2019; Proskouriakoff 1993; Stuart 2000). These 
much-debated contacts with Copán, Tikal, and Kaminaljuyü among other Maya 
sites in the lowlands represent the Early Classic manifestation of Teotihuacan 
and Maya relations. The patterns of material culture are as variable as we have 
seen for other regions and are interpreted through largely internalist/externalist 
models. Evidence from Tetitla at Teotihuacan, however, shows that relations 
with the Maya were multidirectional, with Taube (2003) arguing for the presence 
of literate Maya living at this apartment compound. The final phase occurs 
during the Late Classic, after the decline of the Teotihuacan state, and is evinced 
by continued citations of Teotihuacan warrior costumes and other iconography at 
the Maya sites Piedras Negras, Naranjo, Dos Pilas, and a number of others 
(Stone 1989; Fash and Fash 2000; García-Des Lauriers 2000). 


Conclusions 


The chapters in this volume focus on both systemic and agent-based perspectives 
to varying degrees, and our collective contributions will help address the 
question of Teotihuacan abroad from a more Mesoamericanist and multiscalar 
perspective. The goal is to complement existing works that mainly focus on 
Teotihuacan and Maya interactions and to bring together a view that shows more 
a multiplicity of regions and sites also interacting with these major core areas. 
What this evidence reveals is an Early Classic Mesoamerican world engaged in 
complex economic exchanges; multidirectional movements of goods and ideas; 
and a diversity of material patterns that demand local, regional, macroregional, 
and interregional contextualization. This volume is an attempt to make a 
contribution to this larger debate of Teotihuacan influence abroad and hopefully 
to provide new frameworks that will advance future research on this important 
topic. 
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Political Dynamics and Nonlocal Resources at 
Teotihuacan 


Early Classic Interaction Viewed from the Metropolis 


Tatsuya Murakami 


The city of Teotihuacan comprised multiple ethnic, linguistic, and regional 
groups (e.g., Álvarez-Sandoval et al. 2015; Gómez Chávez and Gazzola, chapter 
3 in this volume; Manzanilla 2015; Rattray 1987; Spence 1992), and there is a 
full spectrum of evidence, both within and outside of the city, that indicates 
extensive networks of local, regional, and interregional interaction, through 
which various material resources, people, and ideas moved. As discussed in the 
introduction to this volume, previous literature regarding the presence of 
Teotihuacan-related material culture tended to treat Teotihuacan as a monolithic 
entity or assume that political elites at Teotihuacan were the agents of interaction 
(see Stark 1990). However, recent studies at the city itself started unveiling the 
complex nature of sociopolitical relations within the urban center (e.g., 
Manzanilla 2006, 2009; Murakami 2010, 2014, 2016a). Thus, it is critical to 
examine various social groups who might have been the agents of interaction 
and their relationships with one another to better understand the nature of 
interaction between Teotihuacan and other Mesoamerican societies. 


This chapter addresses how external relations and nonlocal resources were 
used to enhance power and consolidate group identity by different social 
segments at Teotihuacan, and it explores different facets and scales of 
Teotihuacan's interaction with other regions. I conceptualize power relations as 
multifaceted and multivalent with different sources of power (Mann 1986). 
There are multiple and overlapping social fields (Bourdieu 1977, 1990), in 
which different sets of rules and resources embody social relations at multiple 
scales (Giddens 1979; Sewell 1992). The exercise of power through the 
production, exchange, and consumption of material culture is multidimensional, 
and different kinds of material culture (e.g., houses and mortuary offerings) do 


not necessarily constitute a single consistent axis (e.g., Carballo 2009; Hirth 
1993; Kamp 1993; Lesure and Blake 2002). This perspective requires an 
analytical division of the sources of power (e.g., economic, ideological, social), 
though these different dimensions are entangled in a complex way that resists 
easy discrimination (e.g., Murakami 2016b; Oka and Kusimba 2008). 
Recognition of multiple dimensions of power is particularly important because 
political actors usually combine multiple strategies through different networks to 
enhance their power (e.g., Hirth 1996). 


Furthermore, we should be aware that the same material objects can move in 
and out of different “regimes of values” (Appadurai 1986:4; Murakami 2016b), 
such as different exchange spheres (e.g., Bohannan 1959) or gift and commodity 
circulation (e.g., Kopytoff 1986). Even certain materials may become 
inalienable, thus excluded from exchange spheres (Weiner 1992). This mobility 
implies that the same material objects may embody varying social relations at 
different points in their lives. Thus, it is necessary to take an integrative or life 
history approach to better understand social relations embodied by material 
objects. In this chapter, I will focus on both procurement/processing and 
manufacture/exchange/consumption as distinct stages of the life history of 
material objects. Finally, the formation of exchange spheres and regimes of 
values should be treated as historically contingent processes. Therefore, I will 
reconstruct diachronic changes in the use of material objects. 


As case studies, I will focus on four different kinds of materials: greenstone, 
slate, andesitic cut stone blocks, and lime plaster. The former two were used 
mainly for ornaments and ritual items, and the latter two as construction 
materials. The selection of these objects is somewhat arbitrary yet represents a 
broad range of material objects, ranging from one of the most scarce objects 
(greenstone) to one of the most mundane (lime plaster) among nonlocal 
resources at Teotihuacan. Including both portable objects and nonportable 
features allows us to pursue a broad comparative perspective on the material 
constitution of social relations. In what follows, I examine four kinds of nonlocal 
resources based on a life history approach and discuss how external relations and 
nonlocal resources shaped political dynamics at Teotihuacan. I demonstrate that 
nonlocal resources and external relations did not serve a unitary function but 
constituted distinct, and often contradictory, facets of power relations and social 
identities, with some diachronic changes in their nature. 


Greenstone Objects 


Greenstone objects were highly valued throughout Mesoamerica and constituted 
an integral part of political culture, which was used to claim, legitimize, and/or 
express political power of elites (e.g., Garber et al. 1993; Lesure 1999). The use 
of greenstone by Teotihuacan elites indicates active participation in the 
overarching elite material culture shared by a number of political elites in 
Mesoamerica, thereby creating an elite identity. Greenstone objects are very 
scarce at Teotihuacan, and the majority of them have been uncovered from the 
central precinct. Considering the highly restricted access to greenstone, it is 
likely that there was a distinct exchange sphere for greenstone, which was 
separate from that of other objects. At Teotihuacan, raw materials of greenstone 
include jadeite, fuchsite rock, serpentine, and malachite, among others (see also 
López Juárez and Murakami 2018; Melgar Tízoc and Solís Ciriaco 2018; Melgar 
Tízoc et al. 2012). Fuchsite rock predominates among them (e.g., 88 percent of 
beads and 99 percent of earspools at the Feathered Serpent Pyramid [FSP]; see 
Cabrera 1995). A small quantity of jadeite is likely from the Motagua Valley in 
Guatemala (Ruvalcaba Sil et al. 2008; Sugiyama and López Luján 2007) and 
was probably obtained through political alliances with Maya dynasties and/or 
through intermediaries such as merchants and other polities. Given the relatively 
small quantity of jadeite at Teotihuacan (see also Melgar Tízoc and Solís Ciriaco 
2018; Melgar Tízoc et al. 2012), the scale of interaction with providers was 
probably not extensive. A large amount of jadeite objects was uncovered from a 
burial as part of ornaments of interred individuals within the Moon Pyramid, 
which is dated to the Early Tlamimilolpa phase (ca. AD 250—300) (Sugiyama and 
López Luján 2007; or the Late Tlamimilolpa phase [ca. Ap 300-350]; see 
Murakami 2015). Saburo Sugiyama (2011; Sugiyama and López Luján 
2007:134) suggests the possibility that these buried individuals were Maya 
dignitaries, which implies that those jadeite objects were produced in the Maya 
area. However, some of these objects look stylistically Teotihuacano in their 
origin, and bone chemistry does not support the Mayan-origin interpretation 
(White et al. 2007). These findings may suggest that imported raw materials 
were crafted into ornaments at Teotihuacan (see below). 


The large quantity of fuchsite rock is exceptional in Mesoamerica, which 
might attest to Teotihuacan's unique relations with the source area. Possible 
sources of fuchsite rock are Puebla, Tamaulipas, and Guatemala, but we still do 
not know the exact source areas. George Harlow (1993:23) reports this rock in 
Guatemala and calls it guatemalite (or green quartzite). There are few fuchsite 


rock objects throughout Mesoamerica: forty-four earspools from the Formative 
site of Chalcatzingo (Grove 1987; Thomson 1987), some ornaments from the 
Formative site of La Laguna (Carballo 2009), a large mask reported from a Late 
Preclassic burial (BU 85) of the North Acropolis at Tikal (Coe 1965; Freidel 
1993), and an earflare from an Early Classic cache (Cache 62) at Tikal (Moholy- 
Nagy 2008:43, fig. 131b)! among others. It is possible, however, that the raw 
material of some greenstone objects is misidentified. For example, the second- 
most-abundant greenstone material from a Terminal Formative offering at Cerro 
de las Mesas is described as calcite with inclusions of quartz and chlorite 
(Drucker 1955:31), but this type of rock can be easily confused with fuchsite 
rock without microscopic analysis. Both types of rock share calcium carbonate 
(calcite, dolomite) and quartz; and chlorite and fuchsite are similar to each other. 
In any case, the current evidence suggests that the exploitation of fuchsite rock is 
related to interregional interactions specific to the Early Classic period (and 
probably to Terminal Formative to Early Classic Central Mexico). 


It is likely that imported raw materials were crafted into objects at 
Teotihuacan. Excavations at La Ventilla III indicate that greenstone objects 
similar to those found within the central precinct were produced in the 
compound along with other lapidary and shell objects (Gazzola 2005; Gómez 
Chávez 2000). Other than the La Ventilla workshop, three additional locations 
have been proposed as lapidary workshops at Teotihuacan: Tecopac (Turner 
1987, 1992), Tlajinga 33 (Widmer 1987, 1991), and structures along the Street of 
the Dead (Turner 1987, 1992). The first two appear to have been rather small- 
scale production loci, probably not workshops (see Gazzola 2005). A large 
amount of greenstone material was recovered along the Street of the Dead in the 
early 1960s by the Proyecto Teotihuacan under the direction of Ignacio Bernal 
(Turner 1987:127-128). Turner has examined that collection and reported that 
the greenstones are predominantly unworked and partially worked materials. It is 
possible that greenstone objects similar to those found at the Moon Pyramid and 
the FSP were produced in this area, though it is equally possible that the area 
was a storage space of imported materials that were distributed later to 
workshops. In any case, the current evidence suggests that there were not many 
lapidary workshops at Teotihuacan and that a relatively small number of artisans 
produced lapidary objects found within the central precinct. 


The relatively small-scale production may have resulted in the standardization 
and persistence of certain techniques, and crafted objects were then used as 
status symbols for state officials and/or priests. The different size and raw 
material probably constituted the gradation of values for these positions (López 


Juárez and Murakami 2018). Murals depict personnel with priestly attire that 
contains greenstone earspools, nose pendants, and necklaces (e.g., Miller 1973; 
C. Millon 1973; Séjourné 1966:fig. 91). The same set of greenstone objects has 
been uncovered from sacrificial burials at the FSP (figure 2.1; Cabrera C. 1995, 
2002; Sugiyama 2005) and the Moon Pyramid (Sugiyama and López Luján 
2007). At the FSP, Oralia Cabrera C. (2002) and Sugiyama (2005:224-229) 
demonstrate that buried individuals can be grouped into three or four groups of 
differing social statuses, one of which includes men wearing greenstone nose 
pendants, earspools, and beads, and likely represents the highest social status 
among victims. A set of greenstone earspools, a nose pendant, and beads was 
also uncovered from an Early Tlamimilolpa burial at La Ventilla B (LVB 21) 
(Rattray 1997:Lamina III), which represents the only occurrence of these 
greenstone objects in nonsacrificial contexts. If state officials or bureaucrats 
were recruited from intermediate elite compounds as I suggested elsewhere 
(Murakami 2010, 2016a), the individual in LVB 21 might have been a 
bureaucrat who commuted to or lived within the central precinct while he held 
the position and was buried in his home compound at death. 


Figure 2.1. Earspools (left) and nose pendants (right) from the Feathered Serpent Pyramid (redrawn with 
modification after Cabrera 1995). 


Most greenstone objects uncovered to date belong to the Miccaotli to Early 
Tlamimilolpa phases and became inalienable through their burial with sacrificial 
victims. This may be interpreted as conspicuous consumption of greenstone 


objects by ruling elites and was probably constitutive of their power and 
authority. After the Early Tlamimilolpa phase, there are few dated greenstone 
objects from the central precinct (some exceptions can be found from 
excavations at the Street of the Dead Complex; see Morelos 1993). The low 
occurrence of greenstone earspools, nose pendants, and beads in archaeological 
contexts in later phases could be due to extensive looting and/or lack of 
explorations, but it is equally possible that greenstone objects were inalienable 
possessions and were inherited by those who succeeded the political/religious 
positions, and only occasionally buried with the owners. Murals during the 
Xolalpan and Metepec phases often depict personnel with greenstone ornaments 
(e.g., Miller 1973; C. Millon 1973; R. Millon 1992; Séjourné 1966:fig. 91), and 
this suggests that these ornaments were in use. 


The amount and variety of greenstone objects found outside the central 
precinct are highly limited except for the La Ventilla lapidary workshop 
(Gazzola 2005; Gómez Chávez 2000) and the Teopancazco apartment compound 
(Melgar Tízoc and Solís Ciriaco 2018; Melgar Tízoc et al. 2012), which suggests 
a strong control over the distribution of greenstone objects by the state 
government (e.g., sumptuary laws). While greenstones are found throughout the 
city (5 percent of 280 burials studied by Sempowski [1992:33]; see also Turner 
1992:92), the majority of greenstones found outside the central precinct are 
single small beads or fragments of them.^ There is a possibility that those 
greenstone objects were not personal ornaments of interred individuals but were 
placed in burials by kin groups as an offering (such as within the mouth; see 
Lesure 1999:41). This possibility either implies that access to greenstone objects 
by individuals was highly restricted or that, if greenstone objects were used by 
individuals, those objects were probably not considered as personal belongings. 
In any case, the restricted access to greenstone objects among urban residents 
implies that these objects were circulated through social networks rather than 
open market exchange. 


In summary, the evidence suggests that all the aspects of greenstone objects— 
including the procurement, production, distribution, and consumption—were 
strongly regulated by the state government to represent and reinforce their 
political and religious positions, and the majority of urban residents were 
excluded from the exchange of these social valuables. Martha Sempowski's 
analysis of mortuary offerings (1992; Sempowski and Spence 1994) indicates 
that the frequency of greenstone objects was reduced drastically during the 
Metepec phase, and this might imply the reduced quantity of greenstone in the 
city and thus the reduced exchange with source areas and/or intermediary 


locations. 


Slate Objects 


Unlike greenstone, slate objects—such as discs, pendants, plaques, and figurines 
—were widely distributed throughout the city (figure 2.2; López Juárez 2006, 
2011; Lopez Juárez and Murakami 2018). Among diverse types of slate objects, 
the production of slate-backed pyrite mirrors was probably administered by elite 
groups (e.g., military institutions) since mirrors were important paraphernalia for 
soldiers (Cabrera C. 2002; Sugiyama 2005), as well as central items for 
dedicatory offerings within monumental constructions (Sugiyama and López 
Luján 2007). Although slate-backed pyrite mirrors were by no means restricted 
to the central precinct, their frequency outside the central precinct is low: slate 
discs have been found from Atetelco (Burial 17; Séjourné 1966), La Ventilla III 
(Burials 102B, 136, 181, 219, 224, 250, 251; Gómez Chávez 2000), La Ventilla 
B (Burial 65), Tlajinga 33 (Burial 70), and the Merchants’ Barrio (Burial 33) 
among others (the data are from Rattray 1997 when not specified). 


Figure 2.2. A variety of slate artifacts (not to scale; courtesy of Julieta López): (a) discs; (b) pendant; (c) 
painted sheets; (d) figurine; (e) silhouette. 


Other slate objects were distributed in a large quantity and in various contexts 
throughout the city (López Juárez 2006). It should be noted, however, that there 
are some differences between slate objects found within the central precinct and 
those from the surrounding apartment compounds. Extensive analysis by Julieta 


López Juárez (2006) reveals first that discs, plaques, pendants, and slabs from 
the central precinct are frequently larger than those from the surrounding area. 
Second, there is a general tendency that pieces of better quality are found in 
burials within the central precinct. Third, while slate objects generally include 
both finished and unfinished objects (the latter from different production steps), 
the proportion of finished objects is higher for the central precinct. These 
observations imply that the production and distribution of at least some slate 
objects, specifically those destined to the central precinct, were administered by 
elite groups, while other slate objects were not. It should be noted, like 
greenstone objects, that slate objects from the central precinct are mostly from 
sacrificial burials during the Miccaotli and Early Tlamimilolpa phases whereas 
those from apartment compounds are mostly from later phases, which makes a 
direct comparison difficult at this point. 


The technological analysis of slate artifacts has revealed that there are great 
similarities in manufacturing techniques between Teotihuacan and the Mezcala 
area in Guerrero (López Juárez 2006, 2011; see also Melgar Tízoc et al. 2012). 
Scanning Electron Microscopy (SEM) analysis of production wear shows that 
the same techniques (abrasion with andesite and polish with chert nodules) 
persisted for a long time in the Mezcala area (see López Juárez 2006, 2011). 
These same techniques were observed in the slate artifacts from Teotihuacan, 
including those from the Moon Pyramid, the FSP, and La Ventilla, and the 
Mezcala-style figurines from Xalla and Teopancazco (López Juárez 2011; López 
Juárez et al. 2012). These data may suggest that along with finished objects, 
artisans and their technological traditions from the Mezcala area were imported 
to Teotihuacan. 


A sourcing analysis based on proton-induced X-ray emission could distinguish 
possible source areas of slate in the states of Mexico, Guerrero, Morelos, and 
Michoacan (López Juárez 2011; López Juárez et al. 2012). These source areas 
are concentrated in northern Guerrero and its surrounding areas, which implies 
the Toluca Valley and/or Morelos were the major trade routes for slate. López 
Juárez's analysis (2011) also suggests that there are no distinctions in source 
areas between slate objects from the central precinct and those from surrounding 
apartment compounds. 


Given the ubiquitous occurrence of slate objects, there are no reasons to 
believe that the procurement of raw materials and the importation of finished 
objects were under state control, though it is equally possible that some 
unknown portion of slate was obtained through tribute systems, which might 
have facilitated the movement of slate beyond the state control. As mentioned 


above, the production and distribution of some items were likely regulated by 
state institutions, but other items were more freely exchanged. The crafted 
objects were variously used as status symbols, ritual items, personal ornaments, 
tools, and so on, and the majority of urban residents participated in the exchange 
of these items, which implies market exchange. 


Andesitic Cut Stone Blocks 


Cut stone blocks were used for staircases, walls, steps for porticoes and rooms, 
and steps that delimit courtyards. Tezontle (a local name for scoriaceous basalt) 
and andesitic rocks (andesite-dacite, rhyolite, and trachyte) represent the 
majority of cut stone blocks. Here, I concentrate on cut stone blocks made of 
andesitic rocks, since the majority of them turned out to be nonlocal in their 
origin (Murakami 2010; Murakami et al. 2019). Additionally, andesitic rocks 
require greater labor costs for procurement, preparation, and transportation than 
those of tezontle. While there was no structural requirement to use cut stone 
blocks, with the exception of large three-dimensional sculptures, they were 
likely preferred for certain architectural elements due to their functional, 
structural, and aesthetic superiority to alternative materials. 


Distributional analysis (Murakami 2010) indicates that during the 
Tlamimilolpa and Early Xolalpan phases (ca. AD 250-450), the use of cut stone 
blocks was likely concentrated in the central precinct, and they were used only 
for selected buildings within the central precinct, specifically those that were 
ceremonial and/or administrative in nature (e.g., three major pyramids; figure 
2.3). The distribution of cut stone blocks in the central precinct suggests that 
buildings were chosen for the use of cut stone blocks based on their ideological 
and political importance, probably coupled with the functional need to 
accommodate the heavy traffic of people. These observations suggest that cut 
stone blocks were not only economically expensive materials but also 
prestigious materials. The restricted access to cut stone blocks likely served to 
promulgate power differentials (economic, political, and ideological) between 
ruling elites and the rest of the urban residents during the Tlamimilolpa and 
Early Xolalpan phases. 
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Figure 2.3. Distribution of andesitic cut stone blocks at the Street of the Dead Complex. 


Provenance study of these cut stone blocks suggests that a limited number of 
sources in the Texcoco region and other nonlocal sources (probably the Pachuca 
and Tepeapulco regions) predominates (Murakami 2010; Murakami et al. 2019). 
Coupled with the nearly exclusive use of cut stone blocks for state buildings, this 


suggests that the procurement of the majority of cut stone blocks was organized 
by the state government during these phases. Considering the large size of cut 
stone blocks used for the FSP and the Sun Pyramid, it is likely that these 
nonlocal sources were systematically and extensively exploited under a group or 
groups of specialists. These cut stone blocks were possibly obtained through 
tribute systems but not as taxes (M. Smith 2014), given the fact that they were 
used only for large-scale construction projects (probably once every 50 to 
100 years). It is even possible that specialized work groups were organized to 
procure large stone blocks. 


Although the amount was very limited, cut stone blocks were used 
sporadically for steps of courtyards and rooms at apartment compounds. The 
provenance study, which indicates that the majority of rocks came from the same 
sources as the central precinct, suggests the possibility that some of the cut stone 
blocks obtained through the state were distributed to the populace. Particularly, it 
is not likely that low-status compounds such as La Ventilla III obtained nonlocal 
cut stone blocks on their own when they could not get enough locally available 
rocks for walls. It is possible that there was a pool of rocks for construction, 
where andesitic cut stone blocks were mixed with other rocks, and they were 
carried to each apartment compound. This activity would explain the sporadic 
occurrence of some andesitic cut stone blocks among those of locally available 
tezontle. These observations strongly support the idea of state-organized 
procurement of cut stone blocks and possibly the regulated distribution of these 
rocks (probably combined with community-level labor obligations and small- 
scale work groups; Murakami et al. 2019; see Carballo 2013a for three scales of 
labor collectives during the Late Postclassic period). 


In sum, the procurement of cut stone blocks was organized by the central 
government to a great extent during the Tlamimilolpa and Early Xolalpan 
phases, which probably reinforced the hierarchical relations between 
Teotihuacan and communities near the source areas. The distribution of procured 
rocks was likely regulated by the state, and conspicuous consumption of cut 
stone blocks in state buildings reinforced power differentials between ruling 
elites and other social segments. At the same time, the use of cut stone blocks 
denoted varying religious and political importance of state buildings and/or state 
institutions. 


The distribution pattern of cut stone blocks within the city significantly 
changed during the following Late Xolalpan and Metepec phases (ca. AD 450— 
650). They were widely used for temple structures and associated rooms and 
courtyards at some higher-ranked intermediate elite compounds (e.g., La Ventilla 


I, Zacuala Palace), whereas access to cut stone blocks was continuously 
restricted at other apartment compounds. Moreover, it is likely that ruling elites 
ceased to use cut stone blocks for their buildings. These changes imply that 
while cut stone blocks still served to denote power differentials among city 
residents, some intermediate elites became powerful enough to obtain these 
expensive and prestigious materials on their own. 


Lime Plaster 


Lime plaster was used to coat virtually every architectural element at the 
majority of excavated architectural complexes—including ceilings, walls, floors, 
and stairs—though its restricted use can be observed through its scarcity in 
lower-status apartment compounds, such as La Ventilla III (Gómez Chávez 
2000) and Tlajinga 33 (Widmer 1987). Lime is not locally available in the 
Teotihuacan Valley and was likely imported from the Tula region, approximately 
60 km northwest of Teotihuacan (Barba et al. 2009) and from possibly some 
other regions (e.g., the Zumpango region, ca. 35 km northwest of Teotihuacan). 


The extensive use of lime plaster likely started toward the end of the Tzacualli 
phase or the beginning of the Miccaotli phase (Gazzola 2009). Lime plaster was 
probably an elite technology, and its use was restricted to elite residences and 
monumental structures (Murakami 2016b). Thus, the organization of lime plaster 
production, from the procurement to the final application, was likely regulated 
by ruling elites at early Teotihuacan. The colonization of the Tula region by 
Teotihuacan people started more or less at this time (Mastache et al. 2002; see 
Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this volume), implying that the Tula region and its 
adjacent areas were incorporated into the tax system. 


Through urban renewal, which started during the Tlamimilolpa phase (ca. AD 
250—350), lime plaster was made accessible to the majority of urban residents 
and extensively used at apartment compounds. Compositional analysis through 
petrographic and cathodoluminescence analyses (n = 123) from fifteen 
architectural complexes revealed that the composition was highly homogeneous 
throughout the city until the Early Xolalpan phase (AD 350—450) (see Murakami 
et al. 2013 for analytical techniques). This implies central control of lime and 
lime plaster production (Murakami 2010, 2016b). Lime plaster is a plastic 
material, and its composition can be changed easily. Such a material provides a 
number of technical choices for producers, and standardization is likely achieved 
through some kind of control. In fact, research reports that there is great 


variability in recipes at a relatively small site in the Maya area (Spensley 2004) 
and even within a single structure (Morris et al. 1931). 


Lime plasters during the Tlamimilolpa phase are characterized by a high 
proportion of calcium carbonate (more than 90 percent), which underwent a 
significant compositional change during the Early Xolalpan phase (figure 2.4.a— 
b; Murakami 2016b). Lime plasters in this phase are characterized by an 
improved quality of lime matrix (see Murakami et al. 2013) and an abundant use 
of volcanic ash (tephra) as a main aggregate (figure 2.4.c-d). Recent sourcing 
analysis suggests that volcanic ash was imported from Altotonga, Veracruz 
(Barca et al. 2013). It is likely that the transition in lime plaster composition 
occurred at a citywide scale. For both the Tlamimilolpa and Early Xolalpan 
phases, there are no identifiable differences in the quality and recipe between the 
central precinct and the surrounding apartment compounds. 
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Figure 2.4. Changing compositions of lime plaster (a) Moon Pyramid; (b) La Ventilla I; (c) Quetzalpapalotl 
Palace Complex; (d) La Ventilla IT; (e) Zacuala Palace; (f) La Ventilla I. 


The uniformity of materials and production techniques used for lime plaster 
throughout the city during the Tlamimilolpa and Early Xolalpan phases, along 
with the fact that lime plaster was an elite technology at early Teotihuacan, 


suggests that the procurement of raw materials, production of lime plaster, and 
possibly their distribution were organized by a guild-like organization closely 
associated with the state (Murakami 2016b). If lime plaster was distributed by 
the state, the amount of its allocation likely depended on the socioeconomic 
status of the city residents. Lower-status apartment compounds, such as La 
Ventilla IIT, had restricted access to lime plaster (but the quality and recipe were 
the same). Open market exchange is equally possible, and, if so, the affordability 
of lime plaster would be the direct cause of the restricted distribution. It should 
be noted that the establishment of tax system does not mean the state monopoly 
of lime and may have facilitated the movement of lime beyond state control (see 
Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this volume). 


The central organization of lime plaster production underwent a significant 
change by the Metepec phase. Lime plaster samples from Late Xolalpan and 
Metepec contexts show greater variations in both recipe and quality (figure 
2.4.e-f) that crosscut different socioeconomic strata. It is likely that some 
variations are due to temporal changes, but there are subtle differences 
suggestive of multiple groups of lime producers and plasterers during the 
Metepec phase. It is likely that different groups of artisans selected different 
materials and combined them in various ways. This variation suggests that the 
degree of central control on the procurement of raw materials and production 
technology decreased significantly. The degree of calcination of lime decreased 
accordingly, which might be related to reduced state power in the Tula and other 
adjacent regions (Mastache et al. 2002:59—60; R. Millon 1988). It is also likely 
that weakened state control contributed to the formation of multiple groups of 
artisans who organized lime plaster production more or less independently from 
each other. There is also a possibility that the procurement of some of the 
materials was organized by each apartment compound or a group of compounds. 


Summary and Discussion 


Nonlocal resources were indispensable for the creation, maintenance, and 
transformation of power relations and social identities in the city of Teotihuacan. 
The diverse materials were circulated through distinct but overlapping exchange 
spheres that show different trajectories through time. In this section, I discuss the 
implications of external relations and nonlocal resources for political dynamics 
at Teotihuacan following the developmental trajectories of the city. 


The Consolidation of the State and Nonlocal Resources 


Greenstone objects, lime plasters, and cut stone blocks all constituted elite 
material culture at the beginning of the Teotihuacan state (the Miccaotli and 
Early Tlamimilolpa phases). Active participation in the network of elite material 
culture through the use of greenstone, which is itself a historical creation of 
previous Mesoamerican polities, provided a source of authorization for emergent 
ruling elites. Moreover, through the construction of major pyramids, emergent 
ruling elites mobilized a large labor force and a variety of material resources 
from both within and outside of the Teotihuacan Valley (Murakami 2010, 2015). 
Jeffrey Parsons and Larry Gorenflo (2008:72) demonstrate that there was an 
explosive expansion of settlements throughout the Zumpango region after the 
Tzacualli phase. This expansion might be related to the increased demand for 
lime by Teotihuacan elites, but this growth should be examined through further 
provenance study of lime and archaeological research in the Zumpango region 
(Parsons and Gorenflo 2008). 


The early monumental structures were likely the material representation of the 
creation of the world (Cowgill 2003; Headrick 2007; R. Millon 1993; Sugiyama 
2005), and the presence of sacrificial burials suggests that this ideology was 
connected in a substantive way to institutionalized violence. Thus, the 
consolidation of the state at Teotihuacan was predicated on the mobilization of 
both ideology and human and material resources (Murakami 2016a), and the 
interregional relations through which nonlocal human and material resources 
were Obtained likely served as both instruments and representation of the power 
of ruling elites both locally and regionally. 


Urban Renewal and Social Transformations 


While the access to greenstone and cut stone blocks remained highly restricted at 
least until the Early Xolalpan phase, lime plaster was made accessible to most 
urban residents through the urban renewal project. I suggest that there was a 
demand for lime plaster by urban residents, most likely intermediate elites and 
higher-status commoners (Murakami 2016b). The supply of lime plaster was part 
of a larger process of urban renewal, and this whole process probably helped to 
create a corporate ideology (Murakami 2019). As several scholars suggest (e.g., 
Cowgill 2000; R. Millon 1981, 1993), urban renewal was likely initiated through 
the incentives of ruling elites (see also Murakami 2010, 2014, 2016a, 2019). 
René Millon (1993:29) once speculated that the state sponsored the building of 


apartment compounds by organizing the supply of construction materials. My 
study of lime plaster and cut stone blocks generally supports this view. Thus, 
given the standardized orientation, uniform construction materials and 
techniques, and high labor costs (Murakami 2019), it is likely that the state 
intervened actively in the urban renewal project. This active state intervention 
represents strong infrastructural power, defined as the state's ability to penetrate 
into civil life (Mann 1984). In historically known states, the exercise of strong 
infrastructural power is generally associated with developed bureaucracy (e.g., 
Blanton and Fargher 2008; Eisenstadt 1963), and this type of administration 
seems consistent with current evidence at Teotihuacan (Murakami 2010, 2016a). 


Architectural evidence from the central precinct suggests that rebuilding 
episodes during the Early Xolalpan phase focused on administrative and/or 
residential complexes (Murakami 2016a), such as the Street of the Dead 
Complex (Morelos García 1993) and the Quetzalpapalotl Palace Complex 
(Acosta 1964). In contrast, the enlargement of major pyramids was minimum 
(Murakami 2010, 2015, 2016a; R. Smith 1987; Sugiyama and Cabrera C. 2007). 
This contrast might reflect increased power and/or importance of bureaucracy. I 
have argued elsewhere that bureaucrats were likely recruited from intermediate 
elites and some other social groups and that they were well integrated in the 
administration of the city and state (Murakami 2010, 2016a). In any case, lime 
plaster (and certainly other construction materials) was distributed through an 
exchange sphere in which a corporate ideology was enhanced within the city. 


But this view is only one side of the coin, and the supply of lime was likely 
predicated on the asymmetrical relations with the source areas. Due to the 
increased demand for lime, the Teotihuacan state would have reinforced the 
domination of the Tula region and its adjacent areas during the Tlamimilolpa and 
Early Xolalpan phases. Given the huge quantity of lime and thus necessity for a 
high-level coordination for production and transportation, along with the fact 
that lime plaster was an elite technology in the previous phases, it is very likely 
that source areas were incorporated into the tax system, as seen in the Aztec 
Triple Alliance (López Luján et al. 2003; M. Smith 2014). Thus, the movement 
of lime embodied different spheres of exchange at different stages of life history. 
Furthermore, it is possible that some commercial relationship also developed 
between some social groups at Teotihuacan and communities in the source area, 
perhaps after the Early Tlamimilolpa phase (see Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this 
volume), which may have formed a separate sphere of exchange in addition to 
tax system. 


Slate objects were widely accessible and show a gradation of values, which— 


depending on the type, size, and quality of finished objects—served to produce 
and reproduce varying social relations. Thus, slate objects could be placed 
somewhere between greenstone/andesite and lime plaster in terms of the 
relationship between distribution patterns and embodied political relations. It is 
interesting to see that rather than the kind of raw materials, the quality of 
finished objects and thus probably the skills of artisans were the important 
source of values. Thus, some specific objects (e.g., discs) were produced and 
distributed through an exchange sphere similar to that of greenstone and 
enhanced elite power, whereas other objects were distributed more freely, 
probably through market exchange. The relationship between Teotihuacan and 
source areas is not well understood, but given the presence of multiple source 
areas, some raw materials could have been imported through tribute networks, 
while others through social ties between producers and source areas or through 
merchants. 


This situation seems to parallel obsidian artifacts and Thin Orange ware at 
Teotihuacan. While obsidian is ubiquitous within the city, some specific objects 
were destined for the central precinct (Carballo 2005, 2013b). There were 
arguably multiple workshops both within and outside of the central precinct 
(Spence 1986; Spence et al. 1984; cf. Clark 1986). As for Teotihuacan's 
relationship with source areas, it is likely that Otumba obsidian was accessible 
widely to urban residents through direct procurement and social ties to people in 
the close proximity to source areas, and river cobbles were also available along 
the San Juan River. Several researchers assume that Pachuca source was 
controlled by the state (e.g., Spence et al. 1984), but as David Carballo (2013b) 
argues, current evidence does not suggest a monopoly of Pachuca obsidian. In a 
similar fashion, it is generally assumed that the distribution of Thin Orange ware 
was controlled by the state (e.g., M. Smith and Montiel 2001:258), but Kenneth 
Hirth (2013) recently argues that the evidence is more consistent with 
commercial exchange. There might have been some diachronic changes in the 
degree of state involvement in the distribution of Pachuca obsidian and Thin 
Orange vessels, and it is possible that social transformations that resulted from 
urban renewal played a role in the wider distribution of various kinds of objects 
by intensifying market exchange (Carballo 2013b; Hirth 2013; Sullivan 2007), 
which seems to go very well with a corporate ideology. Moreover, we need to 
consider the possibility that tax, tribute, and mercantile exchange systems were 
operating simultaneously. 


Proliferation of Intermediate Elites and the Decline of the State 


Toward the end of Teotihuacan history, some exchange spheres seem to have 
been appropriated by intermediate elites to reinforce their power. The 
procurement of cut stone blocks and the production of lime plaster were 
organized not under the central authority, but several major social groups in the 
city. A close association with governmental institutions may have provided a 
source of power for some entrepreneurial intermediate elites. Linda Manzanilla 
(2006) suggests that intermediate elites who resided in possible barrio centers 
eventually surpassed the state in power. Based on excavation data from 
Teopancazco, Manzanilla (2006, 2009, 2011, 2018) indicates that valued 
resources from the Gulf Coast were obtained directly by those residents, not via 
a central authority, which may suggest that the social and material resources of 
intermediate elites were comparable to those of ruling elites. Thus, at least 
during the Late Xolalpan and Metepec phases, and perhaps earlier, some 
intermediate elites likely became principal agents of interaction with other 
regions in addition to ruling elites. 


Conclusions 


It should be clear that nonlocal resources and external relations do not serve a 
unitary function but provided sources to consolidate and enhance different 
dimensions of power and identity. A successful state administration would 
require both the dissemination of a central authority and the creation of a shared 
identity or a corporate ideology (e.g., Campbell 2009; Ferguson and Mansbach 
1996). There are distinct but overlapping social fields in which nonlocal 
resources were procured, exchanged, and consumed, and these resources 
provided ruling elites with an important means to consolidate despotic and 
infrastructural power through the integration of these different social fields. 
Dual-processual approaches to political economy (Blanton et al. 1996), as well 
as a focus on the relationship between political organization and internal versus 
external revenues (Blanton and Fargher 2008; Fargher et al. 2011), seem to be 
insufficient in that external resources can be used to enhance both despotic 
power and a corporate ideology. We need to pay more attention to how 
contradictory principles, such as competition for power and a corporate ideology, 
are simultaneously operationalized in the practice of varying social groups (e.g., 
Kurnick and Baron 2016). Furthermore, divergent trajectories in the use of 


different nonlocal resources highlight the historical situatedness of varying 
groups” interests, strategies, and decision-making processes, which are mutually 
entangled in a complex way (Murakami 2016a). 


An important implication of this study for Early Classic interaction is that 
there were multiple political actors with varying interests and capacities, who 
sought external relations and nonlocal resources. More specifically, this study 
indicates that actions of ruling elites are well represented in the archaeological 
record in the metropolis during the Miccaotli and Early Tlamimilolpa phases (ca. 
AD 150-300), when we see social and demographic transformations in the 
nearby regions, such as the Tula region (Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this volume), 
eastern Morelos, and the Toluca Valley (Sugiura et al., chapter 7 in this volume). 
During the Late Tlamimilolpa and Early Xolalpan phases (ca. AD 300-450), 
when we see the presence of Teotihuacan material culture in more distant 
regions (Filini, chapter 9 in this volume; García-Des Lauriers, chapter 10 in this 
volume; Saint Charles Zetina and Fenoglio Limón, chapter 8 in this volume), it 
is likely that a developed bureaucracy was fully implemented in the city and 
interests of intermediate elites may have been reflected in governmental policies. 
Also, it was this period when the Feathered Serpent Pyramid was terminated, 
which may indicate a substantial change in the nature of rulership (Sugiyama 
1998; see also R. Millon 1993, Murakami 2016a). From the Xolalpan to 
Metepec phases (ca. AD 350-650), the current evidence strongly suggests 
increasing power of intermediate elites, which may have caused internal conflict 
and ultimately resulted in the decline of the Teotihuacan state. Thus, 
interpretations of Teotihuacan's presence in other regions need to pay close 
attention to political dynamics in the metropolis, which may have had some 
causal relationship with the nature and degree of interaction with other regions. 
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Notes 


1. The objects from Chalcatzingo and the mask from Tikal are described as fuchsite (not fuchsite rock), 
meaning that they are made of the mineral fuchsite, and the earflare from Tikal is described as white 
marble with minute flecks of green fuchsite (Moholy-Nagy 2008:43). It is possible that they are different 
from our samples from Teotihuacan. 


2. The objects similar to those of the central precinct include beads found in Tlamimilolpa (Burials 1 and 
13; Linné 1942:131-132, 140), Tlajinga 33 (Burials 25, 57, 58, and 60; Rattray 1997:186, 189, 191, 
193), the Merchants’ Barrio (Burial 22 a and b; Rattray 1997:198), La Ventilla B (Burials 66 and 19), 
and Teopancazco (Melgar Tízoc et al. 2012), among others. Six earspool fragments have been uncovered 
at Teopancazco (Melgar Tízoc et al. 2012). Temporarily they range from the Early Tlamimilolpa to Late 
Xolalpan. Unfortunately, most studies were conducted before the identification of fuchsite rock in 1994, 
and we are not sure about their exact raw materials at this point. 
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Interaction, Ethnicity, and Subsistence Strategies 
among the Minority Groups of the Ancient City of 
Teotihuacan 


Sergio Gómez Chávez and Julie Gazzola 


The history of humanity is in many ways the history of migratory processes. 
Migration is a very ancient phenomenon that continues into our contemporary 
time. It is provoked by natural disasters, economic circumstances (poverty, lack 
of employment, etc.), or social reasons (persecution; ethnic, racial, or religious 
intolerance; war, etc.) that corner people into having to change their place of 
residence temporarily, cyclically, or permanently. In the last decades, studies on 
migration processes and ethnicity for both archaeology and anthropology have 
developed remarkably, including analyses of prehistory until more recent times 
(e.g., Anthony 1990; Burmeister 2000, 2017; Cabana 2011; Cabana and Clark 
2011; Hakenbeck 2008). 


More often people are obligated to abandon their regions of origin, leaving 
behind their customs and cultural traditions involuntarily. The landscape and 
everyday people—with whom they share histories, myths, legends, cosmovision 
along with land, ancestor cults, and the memory of deceased relatives—are all 
elements heavily weighted with meaning that engender feelings of belonging and 
rootedness in a particular place. This landscape and, more specifically, the 
community with whom one has lived and shared a spoken language represent 
those with whom one shares the same codes of signification during religious 
festivities or other community gatherings. Various manifestations of language 
that also include particular forms of behavior as simple as how to toast or greet, 
or as complex as quotidian or festive modes of dress, are also imbued with signs. 
People find identification through the food consumed, in the ways death is 
treated, and all of those other situations that permit understanding and 
explanation of the configuration of the cosmos, of appropriation of said cosmos, 
and of being part of it. Meaning is given by these shared codes, signs, and values 
that constitute strong identifying links and reinforce attachment between people 


and their communities of origin. In this way, people are able to face their fear of 
the strange, the foreign, the “other,” that represents chaos, uncertainty, and 
difference. 


People migrate looking for better conditions and opportunities in life; however 
under certain circumstances, they find themselves in adverse situations that are 
negotiated through the development of individual or collective strategies and 
mechanisms that facilitate survival (Arizpe 1985; Lomnitz 1975; Saldaña 2012; 
Sánchez 2004; Vélez-Ibáñez 1996). Migrants preserve and use their own 
vestments, distinguishing them from the “other,” and they establish alliances 
with fellow members of ethnic minorities in order to cope with the hostility 
within which they find themselves immersed. Preserving spoken language within 
their communities of origin with parents dedicating themselves to making sure 
their children learn and speak their native tongue becomes an important priority. 
These groups constitute united communities that are reproduced in daily life, 
ritual, and collective acts—all important aspects of their identity of origin. 
Ethnic minorities commonly try to maintain links with their native communities 
through these practices and sometimes also regular sojourns to their homeland if 
that is feasible (White et al. 2004). 


Looking to survive, migrant communities socially reproduce and try to 
maintain the most important traditions of their places of origin. However, over 
time they gradually integrate into their lifeways cultural elements of the 
dominant groups, leading to the construction of new identities, through a 
dynamic hybridization process (Anthony 1990; Kraidy 2005; Holt Mehta, 
chapter 5 in this volume).! 


Interest in understanding and critiquing the phenomenon of migration in pre- 
Hispanic times and particularly at Teotihuacan arose with discoveries made in 
the area near the Zapotec Barrio. The opportunity presented itself to explore an 
architectural group occupied by Zapotec people who lived and interacted with 
family groups from the lake region of what is today the modern state of 
Michoacán. 


The objective of this investigation, which we have been working on for some 
years now, is to explain the relationship established between ethnic 
Teotihuacanos and groups of foreigners living in the city. We consider these 
groups ethnic minorities, and our goal is to elucidate the relationships 
established between these minorities as well as the conflicts generated by their 
presence in the great city, their capacity and strategies to adapt and subsist, their 
permanence, their integration of aspects of the dominant culture, and their 
participation in the economic and social life of the metropolis. 


The foundation of our investigation is the analysis of material evidence as 
well as inferences derived from ritual practices that represent aspects of 
immaterial culture, both seen as intimately linked. In the case of the former, we 
will focus on the formal characteristics of the architectural space inhabited by 
these groups. From architectural analysis, we can infer the particular forms of 
appropriation and meaning in order to establish differences through 
comparisons. We will try to include all of the tools used in different forms of 
labor and everyday activities that will help us define concrete aspects of culture 
and the lifeways that allow us to see not only the physical/biological 
reproduction but also spiritual reproduction of the group and the individuals that 
conform this group. Utilitarian objects such as ceramics make it possible to infer 
specific ways of preparing and consuming food —cuisine if you will. 

With reference to the immaterial aspects of culture, we take into account those 
related to religious thought and behaviors, including ritual practices inferred 
through funerary rites or through the worship of particular deities. Spoken 
language is fundamental to the communication among individuals that make up 
an ethnic group and serves to reinforce identity affiliation and a sense of 
belonging. The cosmovision of a particular group can be reconstructed through 
the use of specific signs and symbols represented in ceramic decorations, 
clothing, and funerary patterns. In addition, we have taken into consideration the 
study and interpretation of strontium and oxygen isotopes analysis of skeletal 
remains of foreign residents in the ancient city of Teotihuacan. These analyses 
reveal the period of residence, length of stay, and territorial mobility during a 
person's life. 


Ethnicity and Ethnogenesis 


In order to understand the role of foreigners who established residency in the 
ancient city of Teotihuacan, we consider pertinent the use of key concepts such 
as ethnicity and ethnogenesis that are essential for understanding interactions 
between two or more ethnic groups (see Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this volume). 
Ethnicity is *an element that permits internal (emic) identification and 
classification of people as a group, distinct from others and characterized as an 
*us.' It is based on a consciousness of unity with a common origin and history, 
on the self-perception of its members as part of a group with shared cultural 
characteristics of behavior, language, ritual and religion, as well as common 
physical traits that distinguish them from everyone else" (Gomes 2008:4). 


Miguel Alberto Bartolomé (2006) writes that ethnogenesis is a concept that 
helps us better understand the relationship between continuity and change in 
ethnic identities. It is used to indicate social processes such as the social 
configuration of a single cultural tradition; social emergence; structuring of 
human diversity; and the resurgence of groups considered extinct, hybridized or 
acculturated. It is the process through which a group of human beings is 
considered to be a distinct ethnic group, and, in some cases, the process of 
searching for recognition as a distinct sociocultural group. 


General Considerations 


From its beginnings, Teotihuacan society was constituted through the 
incorporation and gradual integration of diverse communities and ethnolinguistic 
groups—the same groups with whom, from a long time standing, they had 
established networks linking extensive regions in ancient Mesoamerica. The 
economic boom and power of Teotihuacan can be attributed to the integration of 
economic and social networks that existed between the ancient communities in 
the Basin of Mexico (Gómez Chávez and Gazzola in press; Plunket and 
Urufiuela, chapter 6 in this volume; Sugiura et al., chapter 7 in this volume). 


The demographic growth of Teotihuacan dating to its earliest phases was 
nourished by the migration of distinct groups from the central highlands and 
areas farther afield. The estimates of demographic growth for large cities often 
take into account migration as an important factor in the rapid population 
expansion; this certainly seems to be the case for Teotihuacan. 


Migration was not a strange phenomenon. For several centuries the central 
highlands saw the arrival of groups from the Gulf Coast and West Mexico 
among others. In recent studies Jorge Angulo V. (2005, 2007) and García Cook 
and Merino Carrión (1989) have found that groups from diverse regions have 
been in the central highlands since the Formative period. More specifically, 
Angulo has proposed that these were Otomangian linguistic groups linked to 
West Mexico and Mixe-Zoque speakers from the Gulf Coast.? Ceramic vessels 
and figurines from West Mexico have been discovered in the oldest fill of the 
Sun Pyramid, at Cuanalan in the southern part of the valley, and in various parts 
of the old city. These ceramic forms had been erroneously identified as local 
(Copa group) until more detailed studies by the authors showed that these were 
in reality exports from Michoacán. 


From the Patlachique phase, Teotihuacan was a great attraction to people from 
ancient communities already in the Basin of Mexico as well as from other parts 
of the central highlands (Clayton 2005). During this early phase, many people 
arrived in the valley to work on the great hydraulic projects necessary for 
intensification of agricultural production. Amid the ethnic, cultural, and 
linguistic plurality of the arriving groups in the early phases of Teotihuacan's 
history, the state implemented different strategies to achieve social integration 
and unify a diverse world. People from distinct regions speaking various 
languages, dressing differently, and eating and practicing a plurality of rituals 
interacted and coexisted. Religion played an important role in the process of 
community integration, strengthening a sense of common identity among the 
inhabitants of the city. The world of the sacred not only gave meaning to the 
universe and human destiny, but also served to regulate collective social life 
(Bartolomé 1996). 


Gradually, the generations that descended from those first migrants, now born 
in the city, undertook a process that led to changes in their lifestyle, adopting 
cultural and linguistic patterns from the dominant culture and value systems 
from the city proper. Finally, this process would give way to the construction and 
configuration of a Teotihuacano ethnic identity or some hybrid identity such as 
the Zapo-Teotihuacanos described by Holt Mehta (chapter 5 in this volume). 


One or two centuries later, at the beginning of our era, many people continued 
to be attracted by the economic development and opportunities offered by the 
construction of the largest city and sanctuary that, up to that point, had existed or 
been imagined on the American continent. They were captivated by a fascination 
to be a part of, in some way, this project that reproduced on the terrestrial plain 
their conceptions of the universe. At the same time, they took advantage of 
economic opportunities created by the system of craft production, services, and 
commerce that impacted many communities who migrated to the valley. 


Little by little, the migrant groups settled into neighborhoods and became 
involved in a complex process of negotiation that would reconstitute identities 
that manifested both the persistence of their (linguistic, religious, organizational, 
and subsistence) traditions, and the integration of aspects of local culture. This 
process of ethnogenesis was taking place in communities made up of foreign 
residents in the city. However, their presence could have also generated conflicts 
over access to the economic resources that allowed them to subsist and because 
of the risk they represented to the maintenance of social order established by the 
Teotihuacan state and its institutions. 


The Presence of Ethnic Minorities in the City of 
Teotihuacan 


Around 250 CE, Teotihuacan was the major center of production and exchange 
of commercial goods in all of Mesoamerica. By that point, its population was 
more than 100,000 and the extent of the city had reached 21-23 km? (Millon 
1973; Murakami and García-Des Lauriers, chapter 1 in this volume). 
Archaeological evidence indicates that around that time, various foreign ethnic 
groups arrived and settled, incorporating themselves into the social and 
economic life of the city. Unlike the first immigrants to the city that by now saw 
themselves as Teotihuacanos and the dominant culture, these groups maintained 
and reproduced some of the customs and cultural traditions of their places of 
origin for some 400 years. 


As it happens with many minorities that reside in large cities today, the 
preservation of habits, customs, and cultural traditions of their places of origin 
allowed them to maintain access to the economic resources and services 
necessary for their material survival, but also worked to reinforce their identity, 
helping them cope with the problems and hostilities they may have encountered 
in the great metropolis. We think that for economic and political reasons, the 
Teotihuacan state tolerated the presence of distinct ethnic groups in the city. 
These groups continued to perform their identity in everyday life and during the 
celebrations of collective festivities, where they reasserted their links to their 
place of origin. In either case, the presence of diverse peoples represented a 
latent risk to the stability of the system such that the expression of ethnicity and 
“otherness” was accommodated. 


A mediating factor of these relationships was the capacity for political 
negotiation expressed by each group and its leaders, along with the economic 
and political interests maintained by the Teotihuacan state over these groups. 
Consideration was given to the activities they practiced and the resources that 
they could eventually obtain and trade from their regions of origin. Although we 
are not altogether certain of the total breadth of the economic activities engaged 
in by foreign groups, some indications suggest that they were dedicated to the 
commerce of goods from their regions from whence they came, or even other 
regions (see Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this volume). Knowledge of different 
territories, roads, and the relationships they maintained with communities that 
had access to various resources, as well as the ability to speak multiple 
languages, furnished them with benefits and advantages within and beyond the 
city. It is very likely that ethnic groups in residence at Teotihuacan never entirely 


lost their connections to their homelands. For us this situation is similar with 
what happens to Mexican migrants who reside in the United States. Despite the 
distance and the problems inherent in their status (in many cases migrating 
illegally but tolerated to a certain point), they maintain connections with their 
communities of origin. Occasionally, they return or send remittances to assist 
with the expenses of a cargo or everyday household expenses of extended family 
members. These are some of the means through which they reinforce and 
maintain connections that facilitate ascription and belonging to a community and 
identity. 


Diagnostic Elements of the Presence of Foreign 
Groups in Teotihuacan 


The analysis of different materials permits us to recognize what and how each 
group survived. In addition, it is important to understand the social reproduction 
of foreign residents” spiritual life. For us four elements are fundamental for 
analyzing the processes linked with community identity by the foreign residents 
in Teotihuacan. One important element is the physical space that they occupied 
as their home. By recognizing the architectural elements (construction materials, 
system of construction, spatial distribution, ornamentation of facades, and 
temples, etc.), we can infer particular manners and uses of space that are 
culturally constituted. 


Another potentially diagnostic element is associated with rituals. Ritual 
practices are reconstructed using funerary patterns and the worship of particular 
deities linked to the cosmogony of that community, and the particular forms of 
understanding, explicating, and justifying their existence. Analysis of funerary 
rituals includes describing the characteristics of the funerary context, the 
treatment and disposition of the body, and the associated offerings. Ritual 
activities, liturgy, and paraphernalia include these practices and the physical 
space used by a community to express their religious beliefs and express their 
ethnic identity —namely, temples or other areas of collective worship. 


The third element pertains to the language spoken and the different forms of 
shared communication such as similarly recognized codes of expression. 
Language (both verbal, nonverbal, and visual forms) along with religion served 
to identify a community perhaps like no other elements. These forms of 
communication were recognized by a community as an intrinsic part of their 


identity. Clothing, body language, dance, personal ornaments, body 
modifications (cranial deformation, dental mutilation, tattoos, etc.) and 
hairstyles among other expressive mechanisms permit us to understand the 
singular manner in which each group conceived of the body and the significance 
of its various parts. In this sense, language and religion are inseparable elements. 
Bartolomé (1996, 2006) has noted that the articulation between language, 
religion, and identity has deep roots. The anchors of these roots are the 
cosmovision and liturgy of a people that play a crucial role in contemporary 
conceptions of ethnic identity as well. The same author writes that “devotion to 
the tutelary deities gives each community a sacred and therefore irreducible 
identity component. Giving up their cult implies a denial of community 
affiliation" (Bartolomé 1997:105). 


The fourth element refers to the culinary traditions composed of the manner of 
preparing and consuming food-cultural expressions; they maintain a profound 
significance for identity. As is the case with religious and liturgical practices, 
food, drink, and the instruments used in their preparation and consumption 
possess their own language as it were. This culinary language is part of the 
meaningful symbols of an ethnic group. The preparation and consumption of 
food during religious festivals creates situations that are even more transcendent, 
since they permit individuals to display their knowledge of the symbolic codes 
necessary for identification with a community or ethnic group—those people 
with whom one shares the meanings given to material and immaterial things. 


Up to this point we have recognized the presence of four foreign ethnic groups 
settled in the suburbs of the city: the Zapotec Barrio; the Merchants' Barrio, 
where people from the Gulf Coast and Maya region lived; and a group that 
originated from Michoacán near the Zapotec Barrio (see also Murakami and 
García-Des Lauriers, chapter 1 in this volume; Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this 
volume). What follows is a discussion of some of the characteristics that 
distinguish these communities. 


Tlailotlacan: The Zapotec Barrio in Teotihuacán 


The Zapotec barrio is located in the extreme west of the urban core in sectors 
N1W6, N1W7, S1W6, and S1W7 of Millon's (1973) map (figure 3.1). 
Originally it was believed that it extended over a square kilometer and a half and 
was composed of about fifteen apartment compounds (Millon 1967, 1973). 
Some estimates suggest that about 1,000 people emigrated to the central valleys 


from what is now the modern state of Oaxaca some 400 km away. 
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Figure 3.1. Map of Teotihuacan (redrawn from Millon 1973). 


The Zapotec residing in the westernmost part of the city arrived around 200— 
250 CE, and during the proceeding four centuries continued to conduct rituals 
similar to those from their place of origin (figure 3.2). The majority of the 
ceramics used in this barrio were made in city workshops; in other words, they 
were Teotihuacano vessels. Only a few vessels were imported from Oaxaca or 
represented manufactured copies made with local clays. Among the imported 


ceramics, ritual urns and grayware vases and bowls stand out and were probably 
made for the ritual activities of the barrio elites. 
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Figure 3.2. The Oaxacan stela from the Zapotec Barrio (photo by authors). 


In the Zapotec Barrio, high-status individuals were buried in extended 


position in stone tombs found at the nucleus of the important buildings of each 
apartment compound in a similar fashion as was practiced in Oaxaca. The tombs 
were composed of an antechamber and a principal chamber accessed through a 
stairway. Within the interior, the remains of several individuals have been found, 
indicating that the tombs were used on multiple occasions. In addition to 
including offerings of imported ceramics, locally produced objects were also 
deposited. The lower-ranked individuals were buried in extended position within 
elongated graves under the floors in different parts of the apartment compounds 
(Spence 1989, 1992). 


Some researchers believe that the inhabitants of Tlailotlacan were dedicated to 
commerce, production of lime, distribution of Thin Orange ceramics, importing 
mica from Monte Albán, and/or the production of dyes from cochineal; however, 
none of these ideas has been fully vetted or satisfactorily proven (Crespo and 
Mastache 1981; Rattray 1987; Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this volume). 


Morphometric studies showed that the inhabitants of the barrio practiced 
endogamy, marrying largely within their ethnic group. The results of oxygen and 
strontium isotope analysis (Spence et al. 2005; White et al. 2004) suggest that 
women had high status or at a minimum similar to that of the men and that they 
sojourned for periods of time in Oaxaca. This situation would have given women 
an important role in the reproduction and persistence of culture, including the 
teaching of the Zapotec language to children and the persistence of culinary and 
ritual traditions. Together, these cultural elements reinforced identity and group 
cohesion, securing the permanence of the group (Spence and Gamboa 2003). 


The Merchants? Barrio 


Nearly at the same time as the establishment of the Zapotec Barrio, in a 
northeastern suburb of the urban core in sectors N3E4 and N4E4 of Millon's 
map (1973) (figure 3.1), settled a group that maintained commercial relations 
with Southern Veracruz and the Maya lowlands. 


The Mayan presence has been dated to the Tlamimilolpan phase, though later, 
during Xolalpan, the link control would have been taken by merchants from the 
Gulf Coast, establishing links with groups from the Huasteca or even western 
Mexico, giving a multiethnic character to the neighborhood (Rattray 1987, 1989, 
1997, 2003, 2004). 


The buildings occupied by the first immigrants to the Merchants’ Barrio are 


very different from Teotihuacan architecture. The settlement consists of a 
concentration of circular buildings with a diameter of between 5 and 9.5 m, 
made of stone with talud walls or adobe walls accessed via ramps and with 
perishable roofs. They were placed around open spaces that functioned like 
plazas. Some of these circular buildings served as homes, while other may have 
been used for storage. 


The artifacts imported and used in the Merchants' Barrio included ceramics, 
jade, amber and chert from Belize, marine shells, cacao, cotton, and rubber. 
Bones of animals from distant regions and brought to Teotihuacan were also 
recovered. Generally, many of these were luxury goods used to display status 
among the local elites (figure 3.3). 


All of the evidence recovered suggests that the main economic activity of 
those who occupied this barrio was long-distance trade. Some hypotheses 
suggest that this work was largely the purview of foreign men, originating from 
the Maya region, while the women seem to have been native to Teotihuacan and 
were dedicated to the production of textile dyes. The ethnic identity of the barrio 
residents came into being from a collective social process, cultural construction, 
or ethnogenesis. There seems to be an attempt to distinguish themselves from the 
Teotihuacanos, while at the same time, a commitment to the inclusion of the 
various groups represented within the barrio (Rattray 2004). 


Figure 3.3. Vessel with Maya Iconography found at the Merchants' Barrio (photo by authors). 


The West Mexican Presence at Teotihuacan 


Between 1991 and 1992 several architectural groups were explored in the 
extreme west of the city (Gómez Chávez 1995). One of these, Structure 19 
located in N1W5, was of particular importance, since after a systematic 
excavation it was discovered that the occupants were a group that immigrated 
from the northern center of what is today the state of Michoacán, more 
specifically the lake region. 


As work progressed at this architectural group, we observed that it had 
characteristics different from those occupied by  Teotihuacanos. The 
identification of foreign elements made this a unique place to investigate 
migration of outside groups into cities such as Teotihuacan (Gómez Chávez 
1998, 2002). However, the research became more interesting when we 
discovered, in the interior of the architectural unit, entombed individuals of 


Zapotec descent, another ethnic group resident near Structure 19. The presence 
of individuals of two different ethnic groups residing and coexisting in the same 
architectural space may suggest that they were linked through marriage alliances 
with the goal of securing their survival and coping with hostilities from the 
dominant groups in the city —those identified ethnically as Teotihuacanos. 


As can be observed in figure 3.1, Structure 19 (E19) is located in the vicinity 
of the Zapotec Barrio and probably was part of it. We know that both ethnic 
groups arrived and established themselves in the area around 250 CE, and they 
maintained and reproduced some of their cultural traditions of their places of 
origin for several centuries incorporating, as time went on, other traditions from 
Teotihuacan. 


The apartment occupied by the migrants from Michoacán shares many 
Characteristics with other standard Teotihuacan apartment compounds. What is 
noteworthy is the incorporation of foreign architectural elements into the space 
that shows the inclusion of minority ethnic groups with the Teotihuacanos. 


Structure 19 is made up of various architectural units, each one linked with 
closed spaces distributed around small patios or plazas. Some units are 
distinguished by the presence of temples or small quarters on small bases that 
delimit plazas with T-shaped altars used for conducting rituals. Others units were 
living areas for domestic groups and were composed by small rooms without 
porticos distributed around sunken patios. In the northernmost part, there were a 
few isolated rooms aligned along a corridor that might have been used for 
housing guests temporarily (figure 3.4). The units that form Structure 19 are 
divided into two sections separated by a wall oriented east-west, each with an 
independent doorway or access points (figures 3.4-3.5). Various elements, 
among them burials, seem to indicate that the northern section could have been 
occupied by several families from West Mexico, while the southern section by a 
group of Zapotec who had close relationships with the neighborhood that housed 
this ethnic group. 


Figure 3.4. Plan view of one unit making up Structure 19 located in N1W5 (drawing by authors). 
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Figure 3.5. Plan view of a unit within Structure 19 located in N1W5 (drawing by authors). 


Despite the poor preservation, we were able to find many materials, and the 
construction systems were of good quality. One distinctive characteristic is that 
the floors of the patios, plazas, and corridors, originally mortar with plaster, were 
substituted by covering them with cobblestones and fragments of mortars placed 
in an inverted fashion serving as flagstones, while some in a vertical position 
creating rectangles or squares in mosaic form ( ). The changes in the 
floors from mortar with plaster to cobblestone are similar to the practices from 
their places of origins (in Oaxaca, floors of cobblestone have been documented) 
and could be interpreted as a way of manifesting differences with the “other,” in 
this case the Teotihuacanos, and worked to reinforce links within the identifying 


group. 


Figure 3.6. Elevational view of patio of Structure 19 showing the cobblestone floor (drawing by authors). 


Another characteristic that stands out is that the facades of the temples in 
Apartment 1, located in the northern section, have an inverted “U” tablero of the 
type seen in Oaxaca known as escapulario ( ). For us these elements 
have great relevance, as they reflect the conceptual integration of ethnic groups 
that shared daily life. They make use of the same space, especially in the 
northern section where the families from Michoacán lived. 


Figure 3.7. Elevation of Apartment 1, Structure 19, N1W5, located in the northern section showing 
inverted “U” tablero similar to Oaxacan escapulario (drawing by author). 


Burials in the form of shaft or boot-shaped tombs were found in the northern 
section of the group ( ). Despite the fact that they are much simpler than 
those known for West Mexico, they share many similarities. One of these tombs 
was reutilized on various occasions as evinced by the presence of a number of 
stone covers and the skeletal remains of several individuals. In two of the 
funerary deposits we found figurines, jars, and bowls imported from the region 
of Queréndaro, Michoacán, and one ceramic known as Cherán by Thomas 
Holien (1977) that has a wide distribution throughout West Mexico. Another of 
the funerary deposits included remains of individuals of different ages, some 
with cranial modification and accompanied by allochthonous materials such as a 
pyrite earspool and a perforated amethyst pendant (figures 3.9, ] and 

). With the exception of some sections of the body, most of the bones were 
dispersed, suggesting that perhaps disarticulation or decapitation practices were 
employed. Along with the imports already mentioned, there were also offerings 
of local manufacture. 


Figure 3.8. Burial found in the northern section of Structure 19 (photo by authors). 


Figure 3.9. Anthropomorphic figurines from burial, Structure 19 (photo by authors). 


Figure 3.10. Decorated Cherán ceramics from burial, Structure 19 (A, B), (C) from Michoacán (photo by 
authors). 


Figure 3.11. Ceramic offerings from burial, Structure 19 (photo by authors). 


Figure 3.12. Pyrite earspool and a perforated amethyst pendant from burial, Structure 19 (photo by 
authors). 


On the southern side of the apartment compound, a Zapotec tomb was found, 
leading us to suggest the alliance between the settlers from Michoacán and the 
Zapotec. The manner of interring the bodies in Structure 19 allowed us to 


distinguish cultural traditions from West Mexico and Oaxaca. Some of the late- 
phase burials suggest that after several generations that inhabited Structure 19, 
funerary traditions changed, no longer reflecting their regions of origin. Instead 
the later burials were deposited under floors in a flexed position or cremated, and 
not in a tomb, indicating the adoption of Teotihuacan-style funerary practices 
( ). The incorporation of local traditions as well as the inclusion of 
Teotihuacan objects in the tombs, and the kinship links created with the Zapotec, 
could have contributed to the construction of a new ethnic identity—an 
ethnogenesis (Holt Mehta, in this volume). 


Figure 3.13. Burial deposited under floors in a flexed position and cremated indicating the adoption of 
Teotihuacan-style funerary practices in Structure 19 (photo by authors). 


The occupants of Structure 19 utilized a significant quantity of materials 
produced in the city workshops, suggesting that they adopted, as part of their 
way of life, Teotihuacano materials. Notwithstanding, they maintained the use of 
some materials linked to their places of origin. This is the case with a small 


structure used for cooking located in the southern section. It is very different 
compared to those recovered from compounds occupied by Teotihuacanos and 
identified as braziers and comals (Gómez Chávez 2000). 


The majority of the recovered ceramic materials during the exploration of 
Structure 19 were made with local clays. The most abundant forms include 
Teotihuacan domestic ceramics such as ollas, amphoras, craters, pitchers, 
comals, vases, copa ware, and bowls. Smaller percentages were used in ritual 
such as Teotihuacan-style incensarios, candeleros, and burners, suggesting that 
local practices were incorporated into their daily lives. Some of the vessels are 
reminiscent of Teotihuacan forms but made of fine volcanic ash paste similar to 
bowls from West Mexico. They seem to be imitations of Teotihuacan-style 
objects made outside of the city. 


After analyzing more than 51,500 fragments of ceramic, we determined that 
only about 5 percent of the sherds were imported, still a significant number for 
our study. Among the most abundant foreign materials are the receptacles that 
imitate Zapotec forms made with local clays. These materials include the so- 
called macetas (Caso et al. 1967:245), vessels with a flat base and straight 
divergent walls with an exterior finish that was crudely smoothed and decorated 
with thick incised and undulating lines on the bottoms (figure 3.14). 


As previously mentioned, along with ceramics found in tombs we also found 
materials produced in the region of Queréndaro, Michoacán. While very few in 
number, the majority are bowls of fine paste with volcanic ash temper, black slip 
that was excised and refilled with ochre and yellow- and green-colored clays 
(see figure 3.10a and 3.10c). There is another type of bowl that is made with the 
same paste but has different decorative technique: a thin layer of ochre and 
yellow clays was applied separately or was scraped off to form the decorative 
motifs (see figure 3.10b). 


Figure 3.14. Locally produced copies of Zapotec macetas from Structure 19 (photo by author). 


The results from the ceramic studies have been very revealing in terms of our 
questions. On the one hand they reinforce the ideas proposed about the domestic 
function of the compound, and on the other hand they corroborate the presence 
of families or individuals belonging to different ethnic groups. The presence of a 


group of families from Michoacán is shown along with at least a few Zapotec 
individuals coexisting and gradually incorporating elements of Teotihuacan 
culture into their way of life. The dating suggests that the ethnic group from 
Michoacán stayed until a little before the collapse of Teotihuacan, returning to 
the places from which their earlier ancestors originated and reintegrating 
themselves with communities with whom they never lost touch. 


Conclusions 


One of the questions that led us to study the presence of distinct ethnic groups 
that inhabited Teotihuacan was understanding and trying to explain the kinds of 
relationships they had with ethnic Teotihuacanos. In the last few years, we have 
discussed the conflicts generated by the presence of foreigners in the city, as well 
as the strategies they implemented in order to gain participation and permanence 
in the economic and social life of the great metropolis. For us it is important to 
understand and explain the relationships within and between ethnic minorities 
and in turn also with Teotihuacanos as well as the manner in which these diverse 
processes of interaction configured new ethnic identities. Ethnographic studies 
(Gomes 2008) mention that many groups in Brazil, for example, have their 
origins in the fusion of ethnic groups with different languages. 


The groups of foreigners living in the city remained ethnic minorities and as 
such must have faced pressures imposed by the dominant group. In order to 
ameliorate these daily challenges, it was necessary to maintain community 
cohesion by preserving and reproducing cultural practices that identified them as 
distinct groups. The establishment of alliances between ethnic minorities 
facilitated their capacity to negotiate politically, ensure their permanence, and in 
this manner secure control over access to the resources needed for their survival 
(Gómez Chávez and Gazzola 2009, in press). 


The results of strontium and oxygen isotope analyses from human and animal 
teeth and bones allow us to determine the geographic identity of an individual 
and their migration patterns throughout their life (Spence et al. 2005, 2006; 
White and Spence 1997, 2004; White et al. 2004). These studies have confirmed 
the foreign origin of these groups, their compositions, and some aspects of social 
life. In the Zapotec Barrio, studies showed that both women and men had 
significant mobility patterns; in other words, they traveled often. In addition, it is 
even possible that the children of the Zapotec women born in Teotihuacan were 
taken for some years to other places, where they possibly acquired some form of 


recognition by their relatives, before returning to Teotihuacan, where their 
skeletal remains were found. 


In the Merchants' Barrio, the analyses indicate a different situation. Men seem 
to have come from outside the city and to have moved around throughout their 
lives; meanwhile, the women might have been from Teotihuacan and moved 
around very little or not at all throughout their lives (Rattray 2004). The results 
show that the basis for ethnic affiliation from this barrio came from at least three 
different regions. Immigrants from Veracruz, for example, came and based on 
their commercial activities were able to attract individuals from other regions 
(Southern Veracruz and Maya lowlands). 


The fact that some individuals who would be identified as foreign had no 
materials from outside of the city in their funerary offering while others were 
native to the city and had imported materials associated with them denotes the 
very complex situation for interpreting these materials. In some cases, they 
represent the signaling of status, while in other instances they represent cultural 
affiliation that is both unifying within the group but also distinguishing them 
from the Teotihuacanos. For Rattray (2003:169), "ethnicity and the alliances 
formed as a consequence were the determining principles for the maintenance of 
the Merchant's Barrio at Teotihuacan for 300 years. That the families were 
permanent residents, is evidenced in the burials, houses, culinary arts and 
religious customs." 


In the case of the individuals who arrived in Teotihuacan from Michoacán, the 
results confirmed that this group maintained connections with communities from 
the Lake Patzcuaro region. Some of the individuals from Structure 19 were born 
in Teotihuacan and spent long periods of time in Michoacán, returning shortly 
before their deaths. There is a possibility, however, that their remains were 
brought to Teotihuacan to be buried (Spence et al. 2006) (figures 3.15 and 3.16). 
Like in the Merchants’ Barrio, the alliances established with residents of the 
Zapotec Barrio were part of a strategy that these ethnic minorities employed to 
ensure the permanence of the group and their access to resources that permitted 
the survival of the community. 
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Figure 3.15. Isotopic analysis of funerary remains (burials 25, 27, 30, and 31) from Structure 19. 
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Figure 3.16. Isotopic analysis of funerary remains (burials 19 and 22) from Structure 19. 


Previously Sergio Gómez Chávez (1998) proposed that the presence of 
Teotihuacanos in many parts of Mesoamerica was due to the economic and 
political interests of the state and more specifically for the purpose of fulfilling 
the needs of the city markets for goods from outside the city (Gómez Chávez 
1998; Gómez and Gazzola 2007, 2009). Taking into consideration the large 
population the city grew to have, as well as the variety and quantity of different 
resources that were required, the Teotihuacan state had to secure access to those 
resources from the communities in its sphere of influence that were linked via 
complex networks (Gómez Chávez and Gazzola in press). The relationship 
between Teotihuacan and distant regions was one of dependency first 
economical then political, where the elite of these distant sites gained certain 
advantages and used them to justify exploiting their own communities. Amidst 
these dynamics, the Teotihuacan state secured control of the territories that made 
up its sphere of influence, resources, and commercial trade routes, for example. 


New research in sites in Querétaro, Guanajuato, and Michoacán reveals that 
the Teotihuacan presence was more important, complex, and direct than 
previously thought (see Manzanilla 1984; Filini 2010, and chapter 9 in this 


volume, among others). Recent work by Saint-Charles Zetina and colleagues 
(2010) of a Teotihuacano enclave in Querétaro has led these authors to recognize 
the economic factors and local political control of the local elite to help explain 
the Teotihuacan influence (see also Saint-Charles Zetina and Fenoglio Limón, 
chapter 8 in this volume). From our point of view, we continue to argue that the 
elite of distant centers used the links with the Teotihuacan state as a means of 
enhancing their status in local contexts. These links provided the prestige and the 
legitimacy they needed to justify the exercise of power and exploitation of their 
own communities. It is likely that the groups of foreigners settled at Teotihuacan 
were dedicated to the exchange and commerce of goods from their regions of 
origin. For this reason, we think that shortly before the collapse of Teotihuacan, 
these groups returned to their regions of origin, integrating themselves into the 
communities with which they had never lost touch, taking with them the prestige 
associated with the mythical Tollan-Teotihuacan. 


Notes 


Translated to English from an original manuscript in Spanish by Claudia García-Des Lauriers. All 
translations of quotations from Spanish works are my own unless otherwise noted. 


1. Our interest is centered in understanding the dynamics and processes that generate the construction of 
new ethnic identities within the context of great cities where generally migrant communities are 
recognized as minorities with limited ability of political negotiation. 


2. Otomanguean: Amuzga, Chinantec, Mixtec, Otopame, Tlapaneca, Zapotec, Pame. Mixe-Zoque: Mixe, 
Zoque. 


3. The study of ceramics from Structure 19 was conducted by Rubén Abasolo H. 
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4 
Beyond the City 


A Regional Perspective on Teotihuacan's Growth in 
the Basin of Mexico 


Sarah C. Clayton 


Teotihuacan was an urban state of unprecedented size, monumentality, and 
interregional involvement in Mesoamerica. While archaeologists sort out its 
interactions with distant polities and populations, there remains significant work 
to do to understand the development and sociopolitical structure of 
Teotihuacan's society within the Basin of Mexico (figure 4.1). In this chapter, I 
discuss the regional context of Teotihuacan's growth. I focus on material culture 
from settlements in the southern Basin, beyond the margins of the capital, to 
consider how established patterns of economic and social interaction contoured 
the formation of the state. The southern Basin of Mexico had a lengthy 
settlement history before Teotihuacan developed during the first century BC. 
Based on results of the compositional analysis of pottery from this area, I 
suggest that Teotihuacan's regional economy developed largely as an extension 
of networks that were in place prior to the emergence of the state. These 
networks of interaction provided an infrastructural foundation for Teotihuacan's 
growth and its efforts to economically integrate the region. Nonetheless, it is 
important to recognize that robust economic interaction does not necessarily 
translate to social conformity or cohesion. Settlements in Teotihuacan's 
hinterland varied in terms of their particular environmental settings, histories of 
demographic change and settlement growth, social characteristics, and forms of 
leadership. These factors influenced the degree to which communities identified 
socially with the central, urban population and would have played a part in 
shaping the administrative strategies of the state (Clayton 2013). 
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Figure 4.1. Map of the Basin of Mexico showing sites discussed in the text. 


Teotihuacan’s capital city was immense in scale and densely populated, its 
monumentality a visible testament to great power and influence wielded by 
remarkably capable and ambitious leaders. A thriving tradition of intensive, 
unabated archaeological research spanning more than a century continues to 


yield rich details about life in the city, revealing an increasingly clear view of a 
diverse population and evolving politicoreligious institutions. Teotihuacan is best 
known as a magnificent city, but its population and the reach of its influence 
transcended the margins of the capital considerably. In the 1960s, Sanders and 
colleagues (1979) undertook archaeological surveys covering 3,500 km? of the 
Basin of Mexico, bringing to light an ecologically diverse landscape peppered 
with smaller settlements. These communities were part of Teotihuacan's political 
and economic world, and they contributed food, material goods, and other 
resources that were needed or desired by the urban population and necessary for 
sustaining the governing mechanisms of the state. 


Compared to the volume of research conducted within the protected 
Teotihuacan archaeological zone, only a small number of projects have advanced 
the results of the 1960s regional surveys by conducting intensive fieldwork at 
surrounding settlements. Examples include Thomas  Charlton's (1991) 
investigations of rural sites and trade routes in the Teotihuacan Valley and 
adjacent areas, which led to a firmer grasp of regional exchange and settlement 
organization. Salvage projects, such as those undertaken by García Chávez and 
colleagues at sites beyond the Teotihuacan Valley (e.g., García Chávez et al. 
2005), have also generated information about the residential organization and 
quotidian practices of hinterland populations. Additional work along these lines 
is needed if we are to comprehend the ways in which Teotihuacan's governing 
elite managed or made administratively “legible” rural populations (see Scott 
1998; Yoffee 2004), the mechanisms by which goods and materials circulated, 
and the interactions among communities that served to reinforce concepts of 
citizenship or to contest the authority of the state. 


The paucity of data from Teotihuacan period sites beyond the capital does not 
necessarily reflect a lack of interest. Rather, the persistent strain of suburban 
development in the Mexico City area presents a formidable challenge to 
fieldwork at smaller sites and in many cases has destroyed them altogether. As 
sites disappear, it is clear that archaeological research in the now fragmentary 
landscape of Teotihuacan's hinterland is more difficult but also more urgent than 
ever (see Plunket and Uruñuela 2012:2-3). As we become increasingly 
concerned with early urbanism and the social dynamics of ancient states, it is 
imperative that we answer the challenge of working in landscapes where 
fieldwork is made difficult and inconvenient by urban sprawl. For Teotihuacan, 
understanding how the center related to the region in which it was situated must 
be regarded as a fundamental point of departure for exploring its interregional 
impact. 


Teotihuacan’s Emergence in a Landscape with 
History 


Teotihuacan—as a city, state, and society— developed during the first century BC 
within a populated regional landscape and does not represent the first urban 
system in the region. It was preceded by the city of Cuicuilco in the 
southwestern Basin (Heizer and Bennyhoff 1958) and numerous Late Formative 
period settlements. Communities established prior to Teotihuacan's emergence 
may have been relatively self-sufficient or economically interconnected. They 
are likely to have been ethnically diverse, which would have played a significant 
part in shaping Teotihuacan's social makeup as people moved into in the 
burgeoning city. Teotihuacan's growth dramatically impacted regional settlement 
patterns, culminating in the concentration of perhaps 80 percent of the 
population within the urban capital (Parsons 1971; Sanders et al. 1979). Some 
settlements, however, continued to be inhabited throughout this transition, many 
of them having histories that spanned multiple centuries. 


Archaeologists seeking to understand Teotihuacan's growth often lament the 
difficulty in investigating Cuicuilco, most of which is now buried under a 
combination of modern development and hardened lava resulting from the 
eruption of the Volcano Xitle in the third century Ap (Cordova et al. 1994; 
Gonzalez et al. 2000; Siebe 2000). Cuicuilco's relative inaccessibility 
notwithstanding, the few smaller settlements in the Basin that are still intact 
represent an opportunity to examine the cultural environment in which 
Teotihuacan developed. In particular, information concerning daily life within 
communities and their interactions with each other is needed in order to 
understand the economic and political organization of the region during the 
state's infancy. Some key issues to address include determining the degree to 
which the region was either economically integrated via market exchange or 
peopled by more insular, self-sufficient communities. How did existing 
settlements influence the administrative strategies of the Teotihuacan state, and 
how did its development alter daily life across the region? Did the Teotihuacan 
state adopt a relatively “hands off” approach when it came to interaction with 
long-established communities? In what ways did newly formed and existing 
settlements differ with respect to their social connections with the people of 
Teotihuacan on the one hand, and in their dealings with its institutions, on the 
other? 


In the following pages I consider some useful lines of evidence for 
investigating regional economic and social integration through time, focusing 


primarily on data from settlements in the southern part of the Texcoco region 
(Parsons 1971). An estimated 80,000 to 100,000 people lived in this area on the 
eve of Teotihuacan's meteoric growth (Sanders and Santley 1983:264). The rise 
of the capital city is thought to have caused a correspondingly dramatic decline 
of the population in the southern Basin to perhaps 25,000 people. 


I begin by discussing the results of an analysis by instrumental neutron 
activation (INAA) of Late/Terminal Formative and Early Classic period 
ceramics from sites in the southern Basin. The patterns that emerge from these 
analyses demonstrate that pottery circulated around the Basin during both 
periods. This activity suggests that intraregional networks of economic exchange 
were established well before the emergence of the state and that Teotihuacan's 
growth intensified these existing patterns of economic interaction. I then briefly 
consider differences in the ceramic assemblages of southern Basin settlements 
and the implications of this variation for reconstructing cultural practices that 
involved ceramic artifacts. Results of this comparison suggest that during the 
Teotihuacan period some rural communities were more similar, and likely more 
closely affiliated with the urban population, than were others. I assert that 
distinct settlement histories and differing degrees of longevity contributed 
significantly to this variation. 


Exchange during the Late Formative and Teotihuacan 
Periods 


In the 1950s, George Brainerd of the University of California, Los Angeles 
(UCLA) conducted limited excavations at the site of Cerro Portezuelo, located 
on the southern edge of the Texcoco region, in the modern municipio of 
Chimalhuacan. Cerro Portezuelo is a long duration site that was occupied at least 
intermittently from the Formative period through the sixteenth century. Brainerd 
passed away while the project was underway, and despite some continuation of 
the fieldwork under Henry Nicholson's direction (Hicks 2013), materials from 
the site were not fully analyzed until recently, in the context of a project directed 
by Deborah Nichols and George Cowgill (Nichols et al. 2013). The materials at 
UCLA also included several hundred ceramics (table 4.1) that were surface- 
collected in 1962 by Nicholson and Frederic Hicks from sites located along the 
lower piedmont of the Chimalhuacan, Chicoloapan, and Ixtapaluca municipios 
(figure 4.2) (Hicks and Nicholson 1964:494; Nichols et al. 2013:49; Nicholson 


1972). 


Table 4.1. Counts of ceramics per collection site, with some sites in close 
proximity combined 


Collection | Late/Terminal Formative Early Classic 
Site Name $ (500 Bc-AD 170) (AD 170—600) 
Cerro 1, 62, 66, 50 193 
Portezuelo 67 


Chicoloapan | 39 2 
Viejo 
CE [mo p 


/ Municipio 
* Chicoloapan 


y San Vicente 
Chicoloapan 


San Agustin 
Atlapulco 


Municipio 
vem nd 


San Francisco 
Acuatla 


Santa Barbara 


San Marcos 
Huixtoco 


Figure 4.2. Map of the southeastern Basin of Mexico showing collection sites (modified after Nichols et al. 
2013:51; Nicholson 1972:181). 


As a participant in the research directed by Nichols and Cowgill, I selected a 
sample of Late Formative and Early Classic ceramics from Cerro Portezuelo (n = 
238) and from the 1962 surface collections (n = 100) to undergo INAA. The 
objective was to examine whether southern Basin communities were 
economically self-sufficient or exchanged goods with other settlements across 
the region, including Teotihuacan. Results of the analysis of pottery from 
excavations at Cerro Portezuelo (n = 238) are discussed elsewhere (Clayton 


2013); here, I incorporate the analysis of artifacts from surface collections made 
at nearby sites. These comprise primarily Late and Terminal Formative period 
ceramics that predate or are coeval with the emergence of the Teotihuacan state. 
Virtually all sherds from these surface collections with temporally diagnostic 
features were analyzed, including a variety of forms (e.g., bowls, cooking pots, 
jars) and wares (e.g., Late Formative White on Red, Cream, Red on Natural, and 
Plain Ware) (figure 4.3).* 


Figure 4.3. Examples of Formative period ceramics submitted for INAA from surveyed sites in the 
southeastern Basin. 


This analysis of the regional circulation of pottery during the Formative 
period, together with other recent compositional studies of Formative ceramics 
from sites in the Basin (e.g., Alex et al. 2012; Stoner et al. 2015), complements a 
larger body of previous research devoted to the circulation of obsidian artifacts. 
The latter were more easily transported than pottery and were made from 
distinct, unevenly distributed raw material sources (e.g., Charlton 1984; De León 
et al. 2009; Santley 1983; Spence 1984). 


Compositional analysis was conducted at the Missouri University Research 
Reactor, using the methods outlined by Deborah Nichols et al. (2013) (see also 


Bishop et al. 1982; Bishop and Neff 1989; and Neff 2002 for general discussions 
of the benefits and limitations of INAA). Hector Neff performed the statistical 
analyses necessary for assigning ceramic specimens analyzed into compositional 
groups representing their probable origins within the Basin of Mexico. 


The chronological framework for this research is provided in table 4.2. Of the 
total sample of 338 sherds, 124 represent the Late and Terminal Formative 
periods and 211 date to the Early Classic period.? Ceramic specimens were 
assigned to phases and subphases whenever possible, but phase designations in 
the absence of stratigraphic context cannot always be made, particularly for 
wares and forms that crosscut phases. For this reason, Late/Terminal Formative 
and Early Classic categories are compared to each other in order to examine 
patterns of exchange through time. Most (n = 94) of the ceramics in the Early 
Group represent the Cuanalan through the Patlachique phases. During these 
phases, Teotihuacan's population was increasing, and it was beginning to 
develop as a city (Cowgill 1974:381-383).? A smaller number of sherds (n = 30) 
represents the Tzacualli through the Miccaotli phases, which mark the early 
development of the Teotihuacan state as a regional power. 


Table 4.2. Mesoamerican chronological periods and corresponding Teotihuacan 
phases, showing the temporal organization of ceramic samples compared in this 
study 


Chronological Teotihuacan Approximate Ceramic 
Period Phase Years Sample 


Early Classic Late Group 
(AD 170-600) (n = 211) 


Miccaotli AD 100-170 


Terminal 
Formative 


(100 Bc-AD 170) 


Patlachique 100-1 Bc 


Late Formative Tezoyuca 200-100 BC 
(500—100 BC) 


I compared the Early and Late Groups in terms of the relative proportions of 
locally produced (manufactured in the southern Basin), non-locally produced 
(from elsewhere in the Basin or beyond), and unassigned specimens. The 
resulting pattern (figure 4.4) shows a greater proportion of nonlocal ceramics 
when Teotihuacan was at its height. Among the Early Classic sherds that could 
be assigned to a compositional group, nearly half are likely to have been 
manufactured beyond the southern Basin. This suggests that households in this 
area participated in intraregional exchange networks to acquire pottery while the 
Teotihuacan state was in power. Evidence for an increase in the intraregional 
exchange of goods corresponding with the political consolidation of the region is 
not surprising. The domestic and institutional economies (Hirth 2012) associated 
with the population of the capital and its governing apparatus would have 
intensified the demand for goods from beyond the city, increasing the movement 
of materials in general. It is noteworthy, however, that pottery—which is bulky, 
heavy, fragile, and could be easily produced in any part of the Basin (Sanders 
and Santley 1983:255)—circulated with such regularity. 


Early Group 
(n = 124) 


50% 

40% - 

30% -4 

20% + 

10% + 

0% : 

1 : Southern Basin — 
Non-local AGE Unassigned 
| (local) 

D Early Group (n=124)| 8.9% 54.0% 37.1% 
E Late Group (n=211) | 28.0% 31.8% 40.3% 


Figure 4.4. Proportions of Early and Late Group specimens assigned to compositional groups representing 
“local” (within the subregion), nonlocal (from elsewhere in the Basin or beyond), and unknown sources. 


Although households in the southern Basin obtained nonlocal pottery in 
considerably higher proportions during Teotihuacan’s statehood, the pattern 
exhibited during the preceding Late and Terminal Formative periods is also 
significant. At this time, most pottery was produced in the same subregion where 
it was consumed. Nonetheless, pottery was also circulating intraregionally, and 
households in small communities were obtaining some ceramic vessels from 
sources well beyond their local vicinity. If sherds representing the Cuanalan 
through the Patlachique phases are isolated (n = 94) to control for the impact of 
the developing state, the proportion of nonlocal specimens is 19.1 percent. This 
is higher than the proportion of nonlocal pottery during the Late and Terminal 
Formative periods in general. 

The results of this analysis are consistent with arguments that extensive 


economic networks operated in the Basin of Mexico long before Teotihuacan 
became the dominant political force. Households in pre-Teotihuacan settlements 


in the southern Basin provisioned themselves with pottery in part by 
participating in these networks. An additional observation is that the pottery 
identified as nonlocal in this study is not restricted in distribution across the 
collection sites considered. The presence of imported pottery (at least in small 
amounts) at most collection sites suggests that it was widely accessible, a pattern 
consistent with market exchange (Hirth 1998). It may be inferred that 
Teotihuacan originated in the context of a highly interconnected region 
characterized by frequent interaction among communities and the likely 
existence of a market economy. The role of Cuicuilco, which predated 
Teotihuacan, in administering or motivating market exchange remains to be 
examined. As Michael Smith (2010:161) points out, market exchange is a form 
of regional economic integration regardless of political oversight (also see 
Abbott 2010). 


The nonlocal compositional groups to which ceramics were assigned 
primarily correspond to two probable geographical source areas, which can only 
be broadly defined at this point as the western Basin of Mexico and the 
Teotihuacan Valley (figure 4.5). These same nonlocal compositional groups are 
represented in the Early and Late Groups, though in much greater proportions in 
the latter. 


50% 


40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 
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Figure 4.5. Proportions of Early and Late Group specimens assigned to each of four probable source areas. 


During the Early Classic period, the settlement of Azcapotzalco, which was 
surpassed in size only by Teotihuacan itself and is thought by some to have been 
a secondary administrative center (García Chávez 1991), was a possible source 
of pottery from the western Basin. Azcapotzalco was a center of ceramic 
production during the Postclassic period (Gibson 1964:350—351), and a recent 
compositional study of ceramics from the site (Ma 2003) suggests that this may 
also have been true when Teotihuacan was at its height. According to Evelyn 
Rattray (2001:381), sites in the Azcapotzalco area served as “collection, market, 
and shipping centers for "Teotihuacan but also may have maintained some 
autonomy from Teotihuacan.” 


The particular workshops and households that produced pottery for exchange 
changed through time, of course. It is clear, however, that people living in the 
southern Basin acquired some pottery made in communities to the west and to 
the north, from the Cuanalan phase throughout Teotihuacan's rule. This long- 
term pattern of economic interaction between specific areas indicates that an 


infrastructure of exchange—including roads, paths, and perhaps marketplaces— 
was in place prior to the formation of the state. The needs and desires of 
Teotihuacan's urban population and the physical requirements for sustaining the 
operations of the city and its institutions would have intensified the movement of 
goods along these pathways. The growth of the city and the circulation of items 
produced in its urban workshops are likely to have increasingly drawn 
surrounding communities into thriving regional exchange networks, even if they 
did not interact directly with residents of the capital. 


Ceramic Assemblages and the Practices and Identities 
of Rural Households 


When Teotihuacan dominated the Basin of Mexico, how did daily life in rural 
communities compare to that of the capital and how diverse were settlements 
across the region? Did rural households identify as Teotihuacano? Ceramic 
artifacts associate with innumerable practices, from daily meal preparation to 
ritual behaviors (e.g., incense burning, medicine, and food offerings) that are 
salient in the negotiation and expression of identity. Such practices play a part in 
reproducing the social order and delineating groups, through the perpetuation of 
integrative and exclusive concepts and behaviors. The presence of similar 
ceramic assemblages among spatially noncontiguous settlements is evidence of 
practices in common, which are perpetuated through continued social interaction 
and through the physical exchange of materials. With these ideas in mind, I 
consider whether the material culture of Cerro Portezuelo and the adjacent site of 
Chicoloapan (Clayton 2016) resembled that of  Teotihuacan's urban 
neighborhoods or other regional settlements. Rural households that maintained 
close social ties to residents of Teotihuacan are expected to have ceramic 
assemblages that are generally similar in their content to those of urban 
households. 


Ceramics from Cerro Portezuelo were obtained from Brainerd's test 
excavations across the site, which explored a variety of depositional contexts, 
but for which detailed stratigraphic information is lacking. In total, 3,189 sherds 
from this assemblage date to the Teotihuacan period (table 4.3). Of these, 570 
were assigned to specific phases: of that number, 26 percent represent the 
Tzacualli and Miccaotli phases, 72 percent represent the Tlamimilolpa phase, 
and 2 percent were categorized as Xolalpan or later. 


Table 4.3. Counts and percentages of Teotihuacan period ceramics from the 
Cerro Portezuelo excavations 


Ware Category Sherd Count % 
2,609 81.8 


187 


Ceramic data from Chicoloapan are based on materials that were 
systematically collected from the surface during the initial season of the 
Proyecto Arqueológico Chicoloapan Viejo, an active, multiyear project focused 
on this long-duration site (Clayton 2016). Chicoloapan is a large site in the 
municipio of the same name, characterized by dispersed, well-preserved 
archaeological features extending eastward and southward into Ixtapaluca. 
During the Epiclassic period, which followed  Teotihuacan's collapse, 


Chicoloapan was a sprawling town of at least 5,000 people that extended 
eastward from the Cerro Portezuelo settlement area. Throughout the Teotihuacan 
period, however, these were small, discrete villages of a few hundred people at 
most, separated by about five kilometers. 


A sample of 6,438 sherds was collected from 432 collection units across 
Chicoloapan. Although the vast majority of these represent the Epiclassic and 
Postclassic periods, 52 collection units (12 percent) contained Formative and 
Early Classic ceramics. Excavations at the site are currently focused on 
Epiclassic period domestic contexts, which have largely obscured or destroyed 
earlier remains of habitation. Consequently, the recent surface collections from 
Chicoloapan are a valuable and unique source of data related to local lifeways 
and material culture before Teotihuacan developed and throughout its history. 
This data set complements and builds upon information generated by earlier 
archaeological research in the southern Basin of Mexico (e.g., Nicholson 1972; 
Parsons 1971; Sanders et al. 1979; Tolstoy 1958). 


The ceramic assemblage at Chicoloapan includes the range of Late Formative 
wares represented in the collections made by Nicholson and Hicks. Middle 
Formative pottery is also present at the site (e.g., figure 4.6). Early Classic 
pottery at Chicoloapan includes the same variety of utilitarian and service wares 
recovered from the Cerro Portezuelo excavations in the 1950s (see Clayton 
2013), such as polished jars and outcurving bowls, often decorated with red 
paint. Painted designs were frequently outlined by incised lines, a mode of 
decoration that occurred at Teotihuacan during the Tlamimilolpa and Xolalpan 
phases (Rattray 2001). 


CM 


Figure 4.6. Middle Formative Red-on-White incised bowl from Chicoloapan (see Blanton and Parsons 
1971:261 and Lesure et al. 2014:236 for descriptions of this ware in the Basin and Tlaxcala, respectively). 


William Sanders et al. (1979:125) reported an impression that sites in the 
southern Texcoco region lacked the full range of ceramic forms and wares 
commonly found at Teotihuacan period residential sites, and this appears to be 
true of Cerro Portezuelo and Chicoloapan. Cylindrical vases, composite censers, 
San Martín Orange Ware, and forms such as candeleros (palm-sized objects 
likely used for burning incense), tapaplatos (handled covers), and three-pronged 
burners—all of which were common at Teotihuacan—are absent or rare at these 
settlements. Thin Orange Ware, the distribution of which is argued to have been 


controlled by Teotihuacan (Rattray 2001), makes up 5.6 percent of Cerro 
Portezuelo sherds (Clayton 2013) and less than 1 percent of the Chicoloapan 
sample. The proportion of this ware at Cerro Portezuelo is relatively low 
compared to Teotihuacan, where 15.4 percent of sherds from surface collections 
are Thin Orange (Cowgill et al. 1984). Other rural sites in the Basin may have 
similarly low proportions. 


The apparent absence at Cerro Portezuelo and Chicoloapan of objects 
associated with domestic ritual in the capital suggests that ritual life in the 
southern Basin differed significantly from that of most Teotihuacan households. 
Figurines and censers are part of the assemblages of both sites, but standardized, 
mold-made censer adornos (Cowgill 1993:120; Manzanilla and Carreón 1991) 
similar to those found in Teotihuacan's compounds have not been identified. 
These patterns do not appear to reflect a close social affiliation between 
communities of the southern Basin and residents of the capital. On the contrary, 
people living in this area engaged in daily and ritual practices that were locally 
meaningful and distinct from those of Teotihuacan. 


Although people living in the southern Basin may not have subscribed to 
many of the practices and traditions of Teotihuacan or affiliated closely with its 
residents, this was not the case for all rural settlements in the Basin. On the 
contrary, domestic life in some communities seems to have closely resembled 
that of households in the capital; this may have been particularly true of 
settlements that were newly established at the height of the Teotihuacan state. 
For example, residents of Axotlan, a 10 ha village 35 km west of Teotihuacan 
that lacked significant occupation until the Tlamimilolpa phase,* used the full 
range of ceramics found in the city, including Thin Orange Ware, San Martín 
Orange Ware, and matte, polished, and painted wares. They may have acquired 
some pottery directly from Teotihuacan marketplaces or merchants, such as San 
Martín Orange craters, for which specific production areas in the city are known 
(Sullivan 2006). The hallmarks of Teotihuacan domestic ritual are present as 
well, including candeleros, composite censers, miniatures, and cylindrical vases. 
A detailed analysis of seventy-six burials at Axotlan (Clayton 2011) indicates 
that ceramic objects were also incorporated into funerary traditions in a way that 
was congruent with a significant portion urban Teotihuacan society. For 
example, composite censers were disassembled in burial contexts at Axotlan, a 
practice that occurred in Teotihuacan's urban compounds as well (Manzanilla 
2002). 


Additional field research outside of Teotihuacan is needed in order to bring 
economic, social, and political life across the region into greater relief. 


Differences among rural settlements are increasingly apparent, and this 
heterogeneity both influenced and was impacted by the administrative actions of 
the developing state. Teotihuacan's ruling elites undoubtedly implemented a 
variety of strategies to secure access to key resources such as land, raw 
materials, and transportation routes, as Murakami and García-Des Lauriers point 
out (chapter 1 in this volume). Establishing new, closely affiliated, and highly 
manageable settlements in previously unoccupied areas was an approach entirely 
distinct from strategies implemented in areas with existing populations, such as 
the southern Basin. In the latter case, existing economic infrastructure could be 
beneficially expanded, but locally specific social institutions, economic 
practices, and ways of life were perhaps deeply entrenched. Residents of newly 
founded settlements may have maintained close connections with urban 
communities and engaged in practices through which they socially identified as 
Teotihuacanos. Long-established communities, on the other hand, may never 
have developed this social affinity with the capital, though they participated in 
economic networks that included the capital city and provided access to its 
products. Teotihuacan emerged in a regional context characterized by extensive 
economic interconnectivity—a situation that likely contributed significantly to 
its rapid expansion and political consolidation of the region. The circulation of 
goods and materials along existing networks intensified as the state grew; 
nonetheless, surrounding populations were highly diverse, rather than socially 
cohesive, under Teotihuacan's rule. 
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Notes 


1. Images of the sherds analyzed in this study may be viewed online at 
www.faculty.luther.edu/^cridde01/CPZ/inaa.html, a website managed by Destiny Crider (Luther 
College). 

. Three Granular Ware sherds were omitted from the chronological comparison (this ware may span both 
the Late Formative and Early Classic periods). 

3. The initial growth of Teotihuacan's urban center occurred in the Patlachique phase, during which time 
the Cuicuilco polity is likely to have dominated the southern Basin. By the Miccaotli phase, 
Teotihuacan's major pyramids were in place (Murakami and García-Des Lauriers, chapter 1 in this 
volume; Cowgill 1997; Murakami 2010; Sugiyama and Cabrera Castro 2007), reflecting Teotihuacan's 
preeminence. 


4. Axotlan was recorded as part of the 1974 survey of the Cuauhtitlan region as Site Cu-Cl-15 and later 
excavated as a salvage project (García Chávez et al. 2005). 
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Creolization and Ethnogenesis in Teotihuacan's 
Hinterland 


Zapo-Teotihuacanos at El Tesoro, Southern Hidalgo 


Haley Holt Mehta 


Drawn by access to limestone deposits and arable farmland, Teotihuacan 
colonized Southern Hidalgo during the Early Classic period. Prior to this 
occupation effort, few large settlements dotted the landscape of this gateway to 
the Valle de Mezquital. The population explosion (based on an exponential 
increase in the number of Early Classic sites; Crespo Oviedo and Mastache 
de Escobar 1981; Mastache et al. 2002) that resulted from this incursion may 
have mirrored the makeup of Teotihuacan itself. Indeed, at least three areas of 
Southern Hidalgo, including the colonial administrative center of Chingü, 
boasted multiethnic populations. These areas showed evidence for Zapotec- 
related people living among Teotihuacan colonizers. The site of El Tesoro, which 
is the focus of this chapter, was one such settlement. It seems that the 
cosmopolitan nature of Teotihuacan may be exemplified here by an occupation 
of people who identified with both Teotihuacan and with the Valley of Oaxaca. 
This group of individuals, likely relatives of the inhabitants of the Oaxaca 
Barrio, combined elements of both Teotihuacan and Zapotec cultural practices in 
their daily and ritual lives. These “Zapo-Teotihuacanos” may best be 
characterized as a creolized group, the product of long-term cultural interaction 
and ethnogenesis. 


The Process of Ethnogenesis and the Concept of 
Creolization 


The concept of creolization is borrowed from linguistics, where it has been used 
to describe the blending of two or more languages into one (Abrahams 1983). 


The term also has broadened in usage to help explain the processes through 
which interaction between Indigenous groups and colonizers, most commonly 
Native Americans; transplanted Africans; and Europeans produced blended 
societies with novel cultural practices and materials (e.g., Braithwaite 1971; 
Dawdy 2000; Ferguson 1992). These hybridized cultures were the products of 
often oppressive and violent cultural encounters that led to the process of 
ethnogenesis, or the emergence of new, distinctive ethnic groups (see Galloway 
1995; Mehta 2013; Weik 2009). Creolization, as opposed to one-sided 
acculturation, allows for the choices of actors involved in these encounters and 
recognizes the fluidity of identities that are situationally enacted (Cohen 1971). 
In other words, individuals may variously emphasize connections with two 
cultures, of which one may be politically or socially dominant, in order to 
achieve certain goals. Over time, these situational identities and the practices 
that go along with them may take on new meanings and become new ethnic 
identities. 


Others have described the process of two distinctive groups coming together 
and fusing into something new in a variety of ways, including hybridization 
(McCafferty and Dennett 2013; Stockhammer 2012), entanglement (Jordan 
2009; Van Pelt 2013), and even ethnogenic bricolage (Fennell 2007; Lévi- 
Strauss 1966). Each of these terms is useful in emphasizing the agency of each 
individual and group in the interaction and the multidirectional transmission of 
ideas, practices, and materials, but creolization is most often invoked in 
situations where power relations between groups are unbalanced, such as Roman 
interaction in far-flung provinces (Webster 2001). While Teotihuacan may not 
have been a conquering force such as the Roman Empire (although see Hassig 
1992; Smith and Montiel 2001), this asymmetrical balance of power is similar to 
Teotihuacan's influence in Central Mexico, and thus the framework of 
creolization is useful in this context. 


The Oaxaca Barrio of Teotihuacan 


The cosmopolitan city of Teotihuacan was home to various enclaves of ethnic 
minorities. An in-depth discussion of the relations between these ethnic 
minorities within Teotihuacan is presented by Sergio Gómez Chávez and Julie 
Gazzola, chapter 3 in this volume. Gómez and Gazzola discuss ethnogenesis, as 
well as the maintenance of ethnic identities in migration by groups living within 
Teotihuacan itself. This chapter is concerned with some of the same issues but 


couched within a colonial setting. In order to discuss Zapotec and Teotihuacan 
relations outside of Teotihuacan, a brief synopsis of the relations between these 
groups within the city is necessary. 


The Oaxaca Barrio, or Tlailotlacan, was occupied from around AD 200 until 
the fall of the city by Ap 650 (table 5.1; Cowgill 1997; Rattray 1993; Spence 
1992). This group of ten to fifteen apartment compounds housed a population of 
several hundred people with strong connections to the Valley of Oaxaca and the 
Zapotec state centered at Monte Albán (Millon 1973; Spence 1992, 1996). 
Prominent members of this community were buried in tombs stylistically similar 
to those from Monte Albán itself (Millon 1973; Spence 2005; Spence and 
Gamboa Cabezas 1999), and stable isotope analyses of the bones and teeth of the 
interred indicated travel between these distant locations, likely by mothers 
carrying their nursing children (Spence et al. 2005; White et al. 2004). Some 
members of this community grew up in the Valley of Oaxaca but spent the 
majority of their adult lives in the shadow of the Pyramid of the Sun. While 
these treks may have been made often by Oaxaca Barrio inhabitants, the 
majority of their Zapotec-style possessions were formed from the clays local to 
their Teotihuacan homes, rather than those from their Valley of Oaxaca 
homeland (Croissier 2007; Rattray 1993). 


Table 5.1. Correlated ceramic chronology of the Valley of Teotihuacan, Valley of 
Oaxaca, and the Tula region 


Valley of Valley of Tula 
Period Dates Teotihuacan Oaxaca Region 
Postclassic | AD 1000 Mazapan Early Monte Tollan 
Albán V 
AD 900 Terminal 
Corral 
Epiclassic AD 800 Coyotlatelco Late Monte 
Albán IIIb-IV 


Abandonment 
Metepec 


Classic 


Xolalpan Early Monte 
Albán IIIb-IV 


Monte Albán 
IIIa 


Tlamimilolpa 
Miccaotli 


Tzacualli 


Transitional Terminal 
II- IIIa Formative 


Terminal AD 100 
Formative 
| —T 
IT 


Late 100 Bc Patlachque Tepeji 
Formative 


Source: Cowgill 1997:131; Croissier 2007:4; Faulseit 2011; Healan 2012:58; Mastache et al. 2002:44; 
Rattray 2001:435. 


While inhabitants of Oaxaca Barrio were clearly not slaves, and not likely the 
product of a forced relocation, the nature of the relationship between Oaxaca 
Barrio members and their host state is elusive and difficult to categorize. 
Irrigated agricultural land was removed from production to erect the structures 
that would become home to this foreign-affiliated group (Nichols et al. 1991). 
Whether this action was thanks to the entrepreneurial spirit of a few Teotihuacan 
farmers, or to a directed move by elite administrators, is unclear. It is possible 
that Zapotecs were valued for their skills with plaster, and the original members 
of the Oaxaca Barrio may have been invited to Teotihuacan for this reason. If 
this was the case, the Zapotec presence in Southern Hidalgo likely was no 
accident. 


Regardless of the impetus for migration, however, the occupation of the 
Oaxaca Barrio does seem to be voluntary. In addition to maintaining Zapotec 
burial traditions, members of the Oaxaca Barrio were free to practice other 
Zapotec household rituals, evidenced by the presence of Zapotec-style 
sahumadores (handled incense burners), funerary urns, figurines, and a Zapotec 
temple (Croissier 2007; Gibbs 2010; Rattray 1993). Furthermore, the material 
culture of the Oaxaca Barrio remained distinctive from more typical Teotihuacan 
assemblages for centuries, which may indicate that the Teotihuacan state took a 
“hands-off” approach to the presence of this foreign enclave. 


In addition to the preservation of a distinctive set of cultural practices and 
their associated accoutrements, members of the Oaxaca Barrio recognized an 
internal hierarchy that likely was unrelated to their position vis-à-vis 
Teotihuacanos. Burial data provide insight into the prominence of some 
members of the enclave, namely, those buried in tombs with sumptuous grave 
goods (Spence and Gamboa Cabezas 1999). Women seemed to have been held in 
high regard within the Oaxaca Barrio. They were overrepresented in tomb 
burials and were often buried in public spaces, differing from typical 
Teotihuacan burial patterns. This may be due to their roles in the proliferation of 
the enclave and in passing on a Zapotec identity to the next generation (Spence 
et al. 2005). 


Much research has been, and continues to be, conducted within the Oaxaca 
Barrio, and this work affords us a robust portrait of the members of this urban 
enclave and their lives as immigrants. These data also provide a strong basis for 
comparison with other Zapotec-related settlements in Central Mexico during the 
Classic period, and especially with the settlements in Southern Hidalgo. 


Teotihuacan and Southern Hidalgo 


During the Early Classic period, Southern Hidalgo witnessed an explosion of 
sites with Tlamimilolpa and Xolalpan phase pottery (table 5.1). The sudden 
appearance of these sites likely represents outright colonization of the region by 
Teotihuacan (Healan 2012:72—73; Mastache et al. 2002:59). Largest of these was 
the site of Chingú, occupied during the entire Classic period sequence of 
Teotihuacan (Díaz Oyarzábal 1980). Survey of this colonial administrative 
center encountered abundant Teotihuacan-style artifacts and architecture that 
included counterparts to the Ciudadela and the Feathered Serpent Pyramid of 
Teotihuacan, as well as talud-tablero architectural elements. Teotihuacan sites in 
Southern Hidalgo during the Chingú phase (Ap 200-550; table 5.1), as this time 
period is referred to, likely represent a four-tiered settlement hierarchy, over 
which the site of Chingú held primacy (Healan 2012:72). 


Teotihuacan's interest in this region, just outside the Basin of Mexico proper, 
likely was twofold. First, Teotihuacan sought an exploitable source of limestone 
for their ever-present plaster needs. Most of the structures within the city of 
Teotihuacan were covered in plaster; this was a hallmark of Teotihuacan in 
Central Mexico (Barba and Cordova 1999; Murakami 2016). This plaster would 
have needed repair or replacement at regular intervals, and Southern Hidalgo's 
rich limestone deposits provided at least a portion of the lime necessary for this 
task (Barba et al. 2009). Lime also was a necessity of daily life in Mesoamerica; 
it was needed to release nutrients during the processing of maize through 
"nixtamalization" (FAO 1992). Thus, direct control over Southern Hidalgo 
would have been the most efficient way of ensuring a steady supply of lime for 
Teotihuacanos. In addition to limestone deposits, Southern Hidalgo provided 
expanses of relatively unoccupied arable land. As the 25 km? urban expanse of 
Teotihuacan occupied a large portion of the Teotihuacan Valley floor (Millon 
1973), farmland relatively close to the city was at a premium. Indeed, several 
locations in the city were used as agricultural fields before they were built over 
(Nichols 1987; Nichols et al. 1991). Chingü, and its surrounding hinterland, 
were located just 60 km to the northwest of Teotihuacan and the land there was 
easily irrigable. Chingú was located at the termination of an irrigation canal, and 
multiple Chingú phase settlements were situated along other irrigation features; 
evidently, agriculture was important to this colonial venture (Díaz Oyarzábal 
1980, 1981; Mastache and Crespo Oviedo 1974; Mastache et al. 2002: 35, 59, 
fig. 4.2). 

Teotihuacan's incursion into Southern Hidalgo clearly represented a concerted 


effort to control access to necessary resources for the urban center. However, the 
nature of the colonial administration is little understood. It is possible that 
individuals were forcibly relocated by the state, but they also may have come of 
their own accord. Entrepreneurs from around the city may have relished the 
economic opportunity afforded by this colonization. Specialists from throughout 
the city may have volunteered or been conscripted to take part in this 
undertaking. Whether by free will or otherwise, members of multiethnic 
communities within Teotihuacan, it seems, were included in this colonial effort. 


In addition to the clear Teotihuacan presence, a Zapotec occupation also was 
detected at Chingú. Zapotec-style pottery, similar to that recovered from the 
Oaxaca Barrio, was encountered at the site (Díaz Oyarzábal 1980). These 
Zapotec-related settlers may have migrated alongside their Teotihuacan 
neighbors during this colonization effort (Mastache et al. 2002). Indeed, this 
group of Zapotecs was substantial: 7 percent of total diagnostic sherds recovered 
from Chingú were of Zapotec style. With a population estimated at 6,500 people 
at Chingú, the Zapotec presence may have consisted of a few hundred 
individuals (Díaz Oyarzábal 1980). It is possible that the Zapotec population 
took part in the endeavors that drew Teotihuacan to this region, namely, the 
procurement of limestone, and the mining and processing limestone, may have 
been the economic impetus for the migration of Zapotecs alongside 
Teotihuacanos. 


Chingü was not alone in its multiethnic makeup. At least two other sites, 
Acoculco and El Tesoro, exhibited evidence of Zapotec-related populations 
during the Chingü phase. Survey conducted at these sites revealed that Zapotec 
ceramic artifacts represented a majority of the surface assemblages (Crespo 
Oviedo and Mastache de Escobar 1981:100), and it seems likely that these 
populations came from the Oaxaca Barrio, rather than the Valley of Oaxaca 
itself. Based on the surface finds alone, these sites may represent majority 
Zapotec populations, rather than enclaves within otherwise Teotihuacan 
settlements. Research conducted at El Tesoro has unveiled a complicated social 
landscape that cannot easily be divided between Teotihuacanos and Zapotecs, 
but rather reflects a mixture of the two cultures, and possibly the creation of 
something new. 


The Multiethnic Settlement at El Tesoro, Hidalgo 


The site of El Tesoro is located approximately 30 km south of Chingú, near the 


modern town of Tepeji del Río. The site spans the tops of two adjacent hills 
overlooking a river valley. Atop this prominent location were built at least eight 
mounds and a large terraced platform on which they sit (figure 5.1). While 
briefly investigated in the 1950s (Cook de Leonard et al. 1956-1957), the 
Zapotec-related component at the site was not recognized until two decades later 
(Cobean 1974:10; Crespo Oviedo and Mastache de Escobar 1981:100; Flannery 
and Marcus 1983:181). Investigations at the site primarily have been restricted to 
salvage excavations necessitated by recent construction projects (Gamboa 
Cabezas 2006, 2009; Hernández Reyes 1994; Rodríguez Vázquez and López 
Rodríguez 2001) and to more recent fieldwork, conducted in 2013 by the author. 
Together, the investigations of the past two decades produced data from multiple 
contexts within the lives of the inhabitants of El Tesoro: burial rites, household 
ritual, and quotidian activities. Within each of these settings, a mixture of styles 
and cultural traditions was encountered that combined elements of Teotihuacan 
and Zapotec practices. 
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Figure 5.1. Topographic map of the monumental center of El Tesoro depicting the major structures at the 
site built atop a large platform or terrace. 


Household practices and ritual life often are places in which identities are 
expressed, contested, and remade (e.g., Blake 1988; Hendon 2010). Ritual 
practices, especially burials, are spaces in which a community may reaffirm their 


connections to each other and certain aspects of identity may be highlighted 
(such as hierarchy, ancestry, foundation mythology, etc.; e.g., Goldstein 2005; 
Santley et al. 1984; Stein 2005). Household activities, while typically more 
private and conducted without a heightened awareness, reflect the everyday 
affiliations of individuals through daily practice rather than the public identity of 
the group (following Bourdieu 1977 and Cohen 1985). Thus, to understand the 
ethnic makeup of El Tesoro, especially when considering the process of 
ethnogenesis or creolization, analysis of the material remains from both public 
and private spaces, and ritual and mundane activities, is necessary. 


Burial during the Chingú Phase at El Tesoro 


Salvage excavations conducted at El Tesoro have encountered burials dating to 
the Chingú phase occupation. These included at least one interment within a 
Zapotec-style tomb and two contemporaneous nontomb burials (Gamboa 
Cabezas 2009; Hernández Reyes 1994). Grave offerings varied but consisted of 
a combination of items associated with Teotihuacan and Zapotec cultures. The 
excavated tomb, a rectangular box tomb with a stepped entrance, held one 
individual of indeterminate age and sex who was buried with Teotihuacan 
ceramic vessels, Zapotec-style G-12 bowls, two Zapotec-style sahumadores, a 
shell necklace, and obsidian tools (Hernández Reyes 1994). The tomb itself was 
typologically similar to those dating from the Monte Albán II period in the 
Valley of Oaxaca (200 Bc-AD 100; Bernal 1969:52). 


Two nontomb interments also were recovered from El Tesoro (Gamboa 
Cabezas 2009). Each of these individuals was buried in a flexed position, quite 
typical of Teotihuacan burials (Rattray 1992; Spence and Gamboa Cabezas 
1999). The first of these individuals was an adult male who was accompanied by 
five Teotihuacan-style vessels, resembling Tlamimilolpa phase matte, polished, 
and painted jars, and a basalt polishing stone. The second burial was an 
individual of indeterminate age and sex and was interred with Teotihuacan-style 
vessels, including a Thin Orange-like annular-based bowl, miniature 
Tlamimilolpa matte jars, and Zapotec-style G-12 bowls. Both of these 
individuals were buried beneath plaster floors. 


While this sample is extremely small, rendering a quantitative analysis 
impossible, it is clear that there is variation within this site with regard to both 
burial arrangement and to grave offerings. When compared to burials from the 
Oaxaca Barrio of Teotihuacan, which provide a much larger data set, these burial 
practices are somewhat deviant from what might be expected of a purely 


Zapotec enclave. Based on data from various burial inventories from 
Teotihuacan (Rattray 1992; Spence and Gamboa Cabezas 1999), the most 
common burial type at the Oaxaca Barrio was a nontomb burial in which the 
individual was placed in an extended position. Tomb burials were the next most 
frequent type of interment, followed by the rare occurrence of nontomb, flexed- 
position burials. Grave offerings associated with Oaxaca Barrio burials included 
Teotihuacan ceramic vessels and ritual objects more frequently than Zapotec- 
style ceramics. Marine shell and greenstone also were encountered in burials, 
though in fewer instances and in smaller quantities. The three salient features of 
Zapotec burial practices at the Oaxaca Barrio that stand out from typical 
Teotihuacan burials are the extended position of bodies, burials in tomb 
structures, and the inclusion of Zapotec ceramic vessels and ritual objects as 
grave offerings. While at least one Zapotec-style tomb was encountered at El 
Tesoro, the two nontomb burials represented individuals in flexed rather than 
extended positions, and only one of them was associated with Zapotec pottery. 


The burial data from El Tesoro are small in quantity and the tomb and 
nontomb burials were located in different areas of the site; thus conclusions 
based on them are tentative. However, with three burials displaying three quite 
different treatments, it seems that the inhabitants of El Tesoro did not share a 
mental template for burial rites. These disparate patterns may reflect a pluralistic 
community where individual practices varied by family and reflected a diversity 
and possible mixture of identities. 


Domestic Life and Household Ritual at El Tesoro 


In 2013, the author conducted an extensive surface collection across the southern 
hilltop of El Tesoro. This fieldwork resulted in the collection of a 10 percent 
sample of the surface area of the site and produced a robust assemblage of 
artifacts associated with the daily and ritual lives of the inhabitants. Although the 
site was occupied from the Formative period through the colonial and modern 
periods, the majority of the temporally diagnostic artifacts date from the Chingú 
phase. Many examples of various ceramics types typical of both Teotihuacan and 
the Valley of Oaxaca were recovered, as well as lithic and groundstone artifacts. 
Because pottery is both temporally and culturally sensitive, this artifact class will 
be my focus. 
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Figure 5.2. Density map of El Tesoro showing concentrations of Teotihuacan-style ceramics. 


Figure 5.3 depicts the density of ceramic artifacts, by cultural affiliation, 
across the surface of the site. Ceramics from each cultural tradition tend to occur 
in the same locations, rather than in spatially discrete concentrations. The latter 
might be expected of two ethnic groups living within the same settlement, 
whereas the pattern witnessed here reflects the same groups of people, possibly 
household groups, utilizing both Zapotec-style and Teotihuacan-style ceramics. 


Members of the Oaxaca Barrio displayed a similar mixed material culture, but El 
Tesoro is geographically far removed from Teotihuacan. If this settlement was a 
purely Zapotec enclave, they could have chosen to use only Zapotec-style 
ceramics produced autonomously on-site. Use of Teotihuacan household 
ceramics and ritual objects, then, reflects not only a connection to Teotihuacan, 
but likely a multiethnic makeup of the population, one that integrated Zapotec 
and Teotihuacan material culture and, by extension, cultural practices. 


Figure 5.3. Density map of the El Tesoro showing concentrations of Zapotec-style ceramics 


Table 5.2 tabulates the Zapotec and Teotihuacan ceramic types that were 
recovered during surface collection of El Tesoro. These can be broken into three 
broad categories: utilitarian wares, fine wares, and ritual objects. Artifacts from 
both cultural traditions were accounted for in each of these categories, though in 
varying proportions. 


Table 5.2. Tabulations of the identified Teotihuacan and Zapotec ceramic types 
recovered from the surface collection of El Tesoro during the 2013 field season 


Type 


Cultural (vessel Functional 
affiliation form) Category 


Teotihuacan Early Xolalpan Burnished | Utilitarian 2 


ware (jar) 


San Martín Orange | Utilitarian ware 
(jar, bowl) 


Late Tlamimilolpa | Burnished ware Utilitarian 
(basin, bowl, ware 
crater, olla) 


Coarse Matte ware | Ritual object 
incensario 

Painted brown Fine ware 
(bowl) 

Painted red on Fine ware 
brown (bowl) 


Polished ware Fine ware 

(bowl, plate) 

Red on buff (bowl, | Fine ware 

crater, jar, olla, 

plate, vase) 

Unspecified Handmade Ritual 
figurine object 


Mold-made Ritual object 
figurine 
Figurine Mold Ritual object FU 
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Utilitarian Ceramic Vessels 


Almost 90 percent of the total identified Zapotec-style sherds, and over 
50 percent of the Chingú phase pottery, were fragments of G-12 bowls, a 
common ware in the Valley of Oaxaca during the Early Classic period (Caso et 
al. 1967). Interestingly, this prolific type differed somewhat from G-12 bowls 
recovered from Zapotec sites in the Valley of Oaxaca: far more often than not G- 
12 bases from El Tesoro were plain, whereas interior basal incising or combing 
was a hallmark of this ceramic ware in the Valley of Oaxaca. Just 4 of the 423 G- 
12 basal sherds recovered during the surface collection were incised (figure 
5.4a), and these were executed in a rough and sloppy manner, more common for 
G-21 apaxtles (large, conical utilitarian bowls) (figure 5.4b). A similar trend was 
seen at the Oaxaca Barrio, where G-12 bowls also lacked combed bases 
(Croissier 2007:52; Rattray 1993:37). Based on the popularity of this ceramic 
type at El Tesoro, G-12 bowls may have been symbolic of Zapotec identity here. 
The deviation in decoration from the Valley of Oaxaca, however, may designate 
a Close connection to the Oaxaca Barrio rather than directly to the Zapotec 
homeland in the Valley of Oaxaca. 


C. 


Figure 5.4. (a) One of the four examples of G-12 bowls from El Tesoro with an incised base; (b) G-21 base 
from El Tesoro. 


In addition to G-12 (and other grayware) bowls, various other utilitarian or 
domestic vessels were identified within the Zapotec ceramic assemblage. 
Grayware comal sherds are of particular interest in terms of foodways at El 
Tesoro. Comal use has been noted at Teotihuacan but not typically until the Late 
Tlamimilolpa phase (Begun 2013:152; Rattray 2001:185). The pastes of the 
comales from El Tesoro are similar in composition (based on visual analysis 
only) to the other graywares recovered from the site. Thus, these comales are 
interpreted as a Zapotec ware and are taken as an indicator of distinct food 
preparation practices. Food preparation and consumption are closely linked to 
ethnic identity, and the use of comales for cooking during the Chingú phase may 


be important to understanding the identities of the population during this time 
period. 


Teotihuacan utilitarian wares were represented in large part by San Martín 
Orange ware, and almost exclusively by jars (figure 5.5a). The use of this orange 
ware, typical of Teotihuacan, complicates the domestic assemblage at El Tesoro. 
While some cooking vessels (i.e., comales) may have been symbolic of a 
Zapotec ethnic identity, these probable storage jars are typical of Teotihuacanos. 
Certainly, potters who made grayware ollas, bowls, and comales could have 
constructed storage vessels suitable for the needs of the community at El Tesoro. 
Rather, storage vessels either were brought in from Teotihuacan or constructed at 
El Tesoro with clays and tempers that replicated the utilitarian paste of San 
Martín Orange. Whichever proves to be the case, it is clear that the manufacture 
and use of these vessels were important to the population of El Tesoro, and no 
substitute would suffice. If future sourcing analyses show that the San Martín 
Orange vessels originated from Teotihuacan, they were not likely brought into 
Southern Hidalgo empty, but rather may have transported goods or foodstuffs 
that the El Tesoro inhabitants desired. 


Figure 5.5. Examples of ceramic artifacts recovered from the surface of El Tesoro: (a) Teotihuacan-style 
San Martín Orange jar; (b) Zapotec-style painted red on cream; (c) Teotihuacan-style Red on Buff 
outflaring bowl; (d) Teotihuacan-style mold-made figurine. 


In addition to the San Martín Orange jars, my survey recovered a range of 
burnished ware vessels (bowls, craters, ollas, etc.) typical of contemporary 
Teotihuacan. Burnished ware vessels comprised roughly half of the identified 
Teotihuacan-style sherds and one-fifth of the total Chingü phase assemblage. 
Apparently, much of the utilitarian needs of the El Tesoro population were met 
through use of Teotihuacan-style vessels, a pattern similar to the Oaxaca Barrio 
(Rattray 1993:33). In sum, domestic and other daily life activities integrated 
utilitarian ceramics typical of both Teotihuacan and the Valley of Oaxaca. While 
Zapotec-style utilitarian wares (especially G-12 bowls) made up a large 
proportion of these vessels, Teotihuacan-style vessels were much more varied in 
form and likely represented myriad domestic activities. 


Fineware Ceramic Vessels 


Very few Zapotec-style fineware sherds were recovered from the surface of El 
Tesoro. The six examples consisted of one C-12 ware rim sherd with an 


engraved curvilinear line on the exterior (see Caso et al. 1967:288, fig. 209b), 
one G-9 ware sherd with an incised nested rectilinear pattern on the exterior 
(similar in decoration to Caso et al. 1967:288, fig. 209b), and four examples of 
painted red on cream sherds (figure 5.5b; see Caso et al. 1967:94, fig. 49, 
Lamina IX). Fine pottery vessels apparently were not important in the 
construction of a Zapotec identity at El Tesoro, certainly not when compared 
with coarser wares such as the G-12 bowls. 


Teotihuacan ceramics, however, were well represented in the fineware 
category at El Tesoro. The largest grouping of these was Painted Red on Buff 
ware, which was represented by a range of vessel forms similar to the utilitarian 
Burnished ware (figure 5.5c; see Rattray 2001:185-189). Other painted and 
polished ware vessels were recovered during the surface collection, but these 
represented a narrower range of vessel forms, typically outflaring conical bowls. 
It seems that the inhabitants of El Tesoro preferred Teotihuacan fineware 
ceramics over Zapotec-style vessels. 


Finally, the presence of Thin Orange ware vessels, or Thin Orange replicas, 
further indicates a preference for Teotihuacan finewares. If the Thin Orange 
sherds from El Tesoro prove to be authentic, that is, from southern Puebla 
(Rattray 1990), the presence of these vessels may show a connection to 
Teotihuacan. On the other hand, if El Tesoro potters manufactured their own 
replica Thin Orange, then clearly the appearance of access to these vessels had 
social currency. 


Ritual Ceramic Objects 


Ritual objects recovered during the surface collection of El Tesoro also displayed 
a mixture of cultural traditions. While very few, if any, Zapotec-style figurines 
were identified, at least eight examples of Teotihuacan mold-made figurines 
(figure 5.5d), and four handmade examples, were identified. In addition to these 
objects, one figurine mold also was collected, indicating the local manufacture 
of these ritual objects. Local production of Teotihuacan-style figurines was also 
documented at the site of Montana on the Pacific Coast of Guatemala where, 
Fredrick Bove and Sonia Medrano Busto (2003) argue, there was a Teotihuacan 
enclave with artifacts used as toys—part of the enculturation of children into 
Central Mexican practices and ideals. 


Other elements of ritual life, however, reflected a mixture of Zapotec and 
Teotihuacan material culture. Fragments of both Teotihuacan-style hourglass 


incensarios (incense burners) and Zapotec-style sahumadores were recovered; 
while these items likely were used in different ways, and possibly in different 
contexts, El Tesoro's population utilized both. This multiethnic nature of 
household ritual is expected of an enclave population within Teotihuacan, but at 
El Tesoro this mixture was a meaningful marker of identity. 


In addition to using this mixture of ritual objects, El Tesoro's inhabitants may 
have used some of them in new ways. Sahumadores recovered from sites in the 
Valley of Oaxaca often show evidence of burning on the exteriors of the bowl 
portion, indicating their use as incense burners; no sahumador sherd collected 
from the surface of El Tesoro had evidence of sooting or burned residue on any 
portion. Indicators of burning may have eroded over time, especially since these 
were all sherds collected from the surface, but none were even fire clouded. 
Additionally, all but three sahumador sherds were orange in color, which 
indicates a divergence in manufacturing technique from the Valley of Oaxaca, 
where grayware was preferred. Together, a lack of sooting and a change in 
production technology (from a reduced atmosphere to an oxidized one) may 
demonstrate that the use of sahumadores was symbolic. Possibly, the object itself 
was more important as a vestige of Zapotec identity than the rituals in which it 
was used. The sheer number of recovered sahumador fragments, nearly double 
the amount of hourglass incensarios, signifies the importance of this object, even 
if its use had changed from its original purpose. 


Creolization and Ethnogenesis within the Teotihuacan 
Sphere of Influence 


The Chingü phase inhabitants of El Tesoro clearly demonstrated mixed identities 
through their use of material culture, their household rituals, and their 
community burial practices. While they continued to make and to use items that 
were associated with Zapotecs from the Valley of Oaxaca, a large portion of their 
daily ceramic needs, as well as ritual objects, were accommodated by 
Teotihuacan-style goods. 


Taken together, burial and domestic data (including domestic ritual objects) 
shed light upon the ethnic makeup of this community. Based on these data, 
several tentative conclusions can be drawn. First, the construction of a Zapotec 
identity was important to the population at El Tesoro, but this was only part of 
the story. Members of this community utilized utilitarian ceramics, and by 


extension cuisine; domestic ritual objects, such as sahumadores; and burial 
arrangement and grave offerings to construct and portray a Zapotec identity. 
However, none of these practices were purely Zapotec, and in at least one case 
(the individual buried in a flexed position and with only Teotihuacan-style 
offerings) no Zapotec elements were utilized at all. Second, members of the 
community at El "Tesoro and their counterparts in the Oaxaca Barrio chose 
similar material markers as salient when displaying Zapotec ethnic affiliations, 
for example, extended position of the body and burial in tombs; heavy usage of a 
G-12 bowl without interior basal incising or combing; and the use of 
sahumadores in household rituals. Third, like members of the Oaxaca Barrio, the 
population of El Tesoro displayed significant affiliations with Teotihuacan as 
well as the Valley of Oaxaca. This last point may be the most significant in terms 
of understanding fully the social ties of this community: El Tesoro was not an 
ethnic enclave of Zapotecs, but rather a colonial settlement of “Zapo- 
Teotihuacanos." In other words, the inhabitants identified with Zapotecs from 
the Valley of Oaxaca, but they also displayed strong Teotihuacan affiliations. 
The most likely source of this group, then, was the Oaxaca Barrio within 
Teotihuacan, and not the Valley of Oaxaca, itself. 


The framework of “diaspora” has been suggested for understanding the 
presence, in so many locations in Central Mexico, of Zapotec or Zapotec-related 
settlements (Spence 2005). This model assumes that a shared ethnic identity was 
the glue that held together far-flung trading relationships throughout a network 
of settlements (Cohen 1971; Stein 2002). Clearly, maintaining even a tenuous 
Zapotec connection was important to the inhabitants of El Tesoro, whose 
practices may have become anachronistic or disconnected from the en vogue 
styles of their homeland (as evidenced by their vestigial usage of sahumadores, 
e.g.). Just as important as their Zapotec connections, were their clear affiliations 
with Teotihuacan. These connections were apparent not just in public spaces but 
within the domestic and household ritual spheres as well, in a similar fashion as 
at Montana and Los Horcones on the Pacific Coast of Chiapas and Guatemala 
(Bove and Medrano 2003; García-Des Lauriers, chapter 10 in this volume). El 
Tesoro's population utilized Teotihuacan-style figurines, and even manufactured 
them on site. Most of the finer ceramic wares were of Teotihuacan style, if not 
origin. Some community members even had access to Thin Orange ware, or at 
least replicated it from local clays. 


While it is fascinating to find Zapotec pottery and practices so far from the 
Valley of Oaxaca, their co-occurrence with Teotihuacan materials of a similar 
nature truly paints a complicated social picture. In the context of a diaspora, the 


multiethnic community at El Tesoro may be seen as a creolized group of “Zapo- 
Teotihuacanos.” Such a view has been posited for the fringes of the Roman 
Empire, where a mixture of local and Roman goods was used by “Romo-Celtic” 
communities incorporated into the large Roman system (Webster 2001). Perhaps 
of greater importance, the concept of creolization moves away from a dated view 
of “acculturation,” and makes community members active agents in the 
construction of their identities. It seems apparent that the community at El 
Tesoro valued connections with both the Valley of Oaxaca and Teotihuacan and 
chose to maintain parallel practices representative of both locations. 


By maintaining material and ritual links, as well as other connections not 
visible archaeologically, the community at El Tesoro participated in the creation 
of something new, or in the process of ethnogenesis. Thus, while the site of El 
Tesoro can be understood as a node within the greater Zapotec diaspora network, 
it is something more than that as well. The community members just as easily 
identified with Teotihuacan as they did with the Valley of Oaxaca, and they 
probably emphasized each cultural affiliation when it was particularly useful. 
This creolized identity may have led to the success of the community at El 
Tesoro, and possibly to Teotihuacan's colonial venture in Southern Hidalgo. It is 
clear from the culturally complex Chingü phase occupation at El Tesoro that 
Teotihuacan's incursion into Southern Hidalgo extended the complicated social 
landscape of the city of Teotihuacan into its hinterland regions. 
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6 
The Cholula-Teotihuacan Relation Revisited 


Patricia Plunket and Gabriela Uruñuela 


It is well known that Cholula and Teotihuacan, the two great Classic period cities 
of the central Mesoamerican highlands, show a certain degree of affinity in their 
material culture; indeed, they seem to be the most important representatives of a 
widespread set of traits that reflects shared histories and practices dating back 
several centuries into the Formative period. Nonetheless, as we zoom in on each 
of these sites, and consider their urban layout, their civic-ceremonial 
architecture, and their artifact inventories, we find palpable differences that 
provide insights about their individual natures and how they may have interacted 
with each other. Although we have addressed this topic elsewhere (Plunket and 
Uruñuela 1998; Uruñuela and Plunket 2020), here we tackle additional data and 
observations that complement previous texts. 


Unfortunately, the disparity in both the quality and the availability of 
archaeological data from Cholula when compared to Teotihuacan hinders a 
meticulous evaluation of their similarities and differences. From the beginning of 
the twentieth century, with the groundbreaking work of Leopoldo Batres (1906) 
and Manuel Gamio (1922), Teotihuacan has always taken precedence in studies 
of Mesoamerica's past, and today it continues to be the subject of extensive 
scholarly research. The well-published results include an excellent map of the 
entire city (Millon et al. 1973); detailed surface collections (e.g., Cowgill 1974); 
excavations of its civic-ceremonial (e.g., Sugiyama and Cabrera 2007) and 
residential architecture (e.g., Manzanilla 1993); and studies on craft production 
(e.g., Carballo 2005; Sullivan 2006), burial systems (e.g., Manzanilla and 
Serrano 1999), art and iconography (e.g. Berlo 1992). In contrast, work at 
Cholula has focused mostly on its Great Pyramid (e.g., López et al. 1976; 
Marquina 1939, 1970; Messmacher 1967; Noguera 1937). Archaeological 
evidence from outside the limits of that monument usually comes from rescue or 
salvage projects and a few underreported surveys (e.g., Caskey 1988; Mountjoy 
and Peterson 1973). Yet, even though sampling and publication have been 


decidedly different at the two settlements, we still can compare some aspects of 
their data. 


What and When 


As culture historians began to study the pottery from sites in Mexico's central 
highlands, two of them, Eduardo Noguera and James Bennyhoff, commented on 
the stylistic parallels between Teotihuacan and Cholula. Noguera (1954a:188), 
the first to classify Cholula's ceramics, thought that the resemblances in material 
culture stemmed from Teotihuacan's conquest of its Puebla neighbor early in the 
Classic period. On the other hand, Bennyhoff (1966:20), who worked on the 
ceramic chronology of Teotihuacan, argued that a suite of “southern” traits that 
he identified with Cholula were incorporated into that tradition during the 
Terminal Formative. These two views are not contradictory; rather, they reflect a 
consensus that Cholula was a relevant participant in Teotihuacan's foundational 
history but later became stylistically dependent on that city's expanding sphere 
of influence. 


Both models propose that a critical set of Cholula-Teotihuacan interactions 
took place in the centuries that bracket the Formative/Classic transition. 
Bennyhoff was prescient in situating the Puebla Valley's impact on Teotihuacan 
in the Terminal Formative (100 Bc—AD 100); indeed, archaeological evidence 
from this region indicates that many social and political transformations 
involved in the establishment of a new Teotihuacan-dominated world order had 
strong roots there during that timeframe (García Cook 1981; Plunket and 
Urufiuela 2012). 


The first century was especially turbulent. Around AD 50, a massive volcanic 
eruption of Popocatépetl disrupted not only natural landscapes and human 
communities but also geopolitical and economic arrangements (Plunket and 
Urufiuela 2008). By sealing off an important trade artery used to deliver goods 
from the hot lands of the Balsas drainage through the Paso de Cortés into the 
Basin of Mexico, the catastrophe would have adversely affected the southern 
supply chains, including the abandonment of towns that once provided food and 
lodging for traders along the way. Conceivably, the event tipped regional 
mercantile logistics in Teotihuacan's favor just as that city was launching its bid 
to dominate long-distance exchange. According to David Carballo and Thomas 
Pluckhahn (2007:626), the latter part of the first century witnessed Teotihuacan's 
initial move beyond the Basin of Mexico, into the Tlaxcala Corridor, to secure 


trade routes to the east. The authors deduce that eventually this incursion led to 
the demise of the major settlement in the corridor, La Laguna, and the 
subsequent establishment of Teotihuacan hegemony by the year AD 100. But the 
strategies to control routes crossing Puebla may have been more transactional 
given the presence of prominent centers such as Tlalancaleca, Xochitécatl, 
Coapan, and Totimehuacan, with the effect that the “southern” traits identified 
by Bennyhoff might stem from Teotihuacan's maneuverings to acquire profitable 
trade connections to the east and south during this tumultuous time. 


Both the chaos of the eruption's aftermath and the shifts caused by 
Teotihuacan's meddling in regional affairs may explain, at least in part, the first 
century AD decline of many major Formative sites in the Puebla and Atlixco 
Valleys and the redistribution of human populations. The important exception to 
this downturn, however, was Cholula, heretofore a seemingly second-tier 
community, which, with the influx of thousands of refugees from the natural 
disaster, embarked upon an impressive building program and emerged as the 
leading settlement in the Puebla Valley. Given that it maintained this regional 
supremacy all through the Classic, an inquiry into its relations with the Basin of 
Mexico's capital is an inevitable theme. 


Most discussions of Cholula-Teotihuacan interaction follow in the footsteps of 
Noguera and Bennyhoff and consider similarities in pottery forms and finishes. 
For instance, Evelyn Rattray (2001:363) lists a number of Cholula traits among 
Teotihuacan's early ceramic corpus—including flat-bottom bowls and vases, 
floreros, spiked censer bowls, wavy-line resist and polished incised wares, red- 
and-white bichromes, and prognathic figurines—but most, if not all of these 
traits, occur throughout the valley and are not specific to Cholula itself. 
Moreover, a comparison of the Terminal Formative and Classic inventories of 
the two cities is a thorny issue because the Cholula Project archaeologists 
(Müller 1978a; Noguera 1954a) did not construct an independent chronological 
framework based on local radiocarbon dates; they derived their sequence directly 
from that of Teotihuacan using the same system of numbered divisions (table 
6.1). Hence, any adjustment to the dating of Teotihuacan's phases requires a 
parallel modification in Cholula's, but this is rarely undertaken and the old 
dating is still used in most publications; additionally, the dependent nature of 
Cholula's ceramic sequence impedes a determination of trait origins. Did the 
traits on Rattray's list originate in this city as she suggested, or were they 
products that Teotihuacan introduced into numerous localities as part of its 
expansion? These questions are still difficult to answer. 


Table 6.1. Cholula's Teotihuacan-derived ceramic chronology 


Source: Based on Müller (19782); Rattray (2001). 


Florencia Müller was the Cholula Project's ceramicist in the late 1960s. 
Earlier in that decade, she had worked on the Teotihuacan pottery with 
Bennyhoff, and subsequently she developed her own typology for that site 
(Müller 1978b). This prior experience strongly influenced her treatment of 
Cholula's wares (Müller 1978a), which, however, is sparsely illustrated and 
somewhat challenging to use because of its organization. Müller's scheme needs 
to be reformulated in light of more recent excavations and of both Rattray's 
(2001) and George Cowgill's (2006) Teotihuacan ceramic studies, but it does 
reveal similarities between the two inventories, some of which date back to the 
Terminal Formative Proto-Cholula/Patlachique phase. 


Nonetheless, any identification of “southern” traits in Teotihuacan requires 
better analyses of Cholula's materials. For example, the wavy-line resist ware 
that both Bennyhoff and Rattray label as traded in from the south appears in 
Müller's (1978a:159) and Noguera's (1954a:190; 191, fig. 9) Cholula 


classifications as intrusive from Teotihuacan. To shed light on this problem, we 
sent one of the few sherds we have recovered from Cholula of what we think is 
this same pottery to the Missouri University Research Reactor for chemical 
analysis. However, the results were inconclusive as they indicated that the 
fragment originated “somewhere in the eastern Basin [of Mexico], to the 
northwest of Cholula . . . Although it falls outside the range of chemical 
variation of the Teotihuacan/Otumba reference group, the suggestion based on 
stylistic similarities that it might derive from the Teotihuacan Valley area cannot 
be ruled out" (Hector Neff, personal communication, 2000). The reactor also 
analyzed another two sherds that are identical to what Cowgill (2006:7) calls 
“Teotihuacan Ware,” but both proved to be from the Cholula region. Thus, 
distinguishing the pottery from the two cities is a complex issue that we will not 
address here because it requires petrographic and chemical studies in addition to 
considerations of forms and surface finishes. 


Therefore, to explore the Cholula-Teotihuacan interface from the end of the 
Formative through the Classic period, here we examine a more varied set of 
features that includes architectural programs, iconography, certain ceramic 
categories, and obsidian sources. We argue that even though these two cities 
developed in contiguous territories and shared many elements of a basic 
common tradition, their agreements as well as their discords reveal that in 
conceptual and functional terms, they were quite different. 


Monumental Architecture and Expressions of Power 


One evident distinction between Teotihuacan and Cholula regards their 
orientations. Cholula's buildings are sighted about 24? East of astronomic North, 
which corresponds to an axis created by the sunrise on the winter solstice and the 
sunset on its summer counterpart (Tichy 1981); Teotihuacan, on the other hand, 
belongs to the 17? alignment family (Sprajc 2000). Hence, the blueprint for the 
structural design of the two sites originates from profoundly distinct founding 
principles. 

Furthermore, in contrast to the linear layout of Teotihuacan's civic-ceremonial 
architecture, Cholula urbanized around a core element, a radial pyramid that 
served as an axis mundi. And, unlike the symmetry of Teotihuacan's major 
pyramids that were intended to be accessed only from the main facade, the 
second stage and earliest monumental version of Cholula's Great Pyramid, the 
Edificio de los Chapulines (ca. Ap 100), had staircases on all four sides and large 


terraces set at different levels on each face (figure 6.1) (Uruñuela et al. 
2009:151). The Great Pyramid maintained this acropolis-like design during at 
least the next three construction stages; notably, each enlargement partially 
engulfed smaller platforms that had been erected around its base, and each left 
some sections of previous buildings exposed (Uruñuela et al. 2013:98). This 
anatomical incongruity with Teotihuacan's static forceful frontality leads us to 
conclude that Los Chapulines and the superstructures that followed it were both 
conceptually and functionally distinct from the major platforms at Teotihuacan. 
Indeed, the plans of the Great Pyramid's earliest versions seem to have more in 
common with the design principles applied at Tlapacoya (Barba 1956), or even 
some acropolises of the Maya area, than they do with Teotihuacan's novel 
proposals. 


Figure 6.1. Isometric reconstruction of Cholula's Edificio de Los Chapulines (mapped and drawn by 
Amparo Robles and Gabriela Uruñuela). 


It is difficult to compare those earliest versions of Cholula's Great Pyramid, or 
Tlachihualtépetl (Nahuatl for *man-made hill”), with two of Teotihuacan's three 
largest platforms, the Pyramid of the Sun and the Feathered Serpent Pyramid 
(FSP), as our knowledge of their initial size and layout is very limited (Sugiyama 
1998a, 2013:2). However, more detail is available for the Moon Pyramid. 


The second stage of the Moon, coeval with Los Chapulines, had a 
quadrangular base measuring 29.3 m on a side (Sugiyama 2004:107; Sugiyama 
and Cabrera 2007:16), while the base of Los Chapulines, almost 108 m E-W by 
at least 129 m N-S (Urufiuela et al. 2013:98), covers over sixteen times that area. 
Thus, Cholula's temple was one of the largest structures of the Formative/Classic 
transition in highland Mexico. Unlike the Pyramid of the Sun or the FSP, both 
the Moon Pyramid and the Tlachihualtépetl have numerous construction stages. 
Elsewhere (Urufiuela and Plunket 2020), we have shown that the first five 
substructures of each of these monuments evolved in an evident synchrony that 
suggests parallel developments in the two cities, perhaps reflecting moments of 
shared affluence and/or specific ideological imperatives. Yet, because none of 
the almost 10 km of tunnels breach the interior of Los Chapulines itself, we do 
not know whether it contains elaborate burials and offerings similar to those of 
the Moon Pyramid. As opposed to the exploration program used by Saburo 
Sugiyama and Rubén Cabrera (2007), which tunneled through the building 
stages along the centerline at ground level or along the surface of the platform 
where the temple once stood, Ignacio Marquina's (1970, 1981) excavations into 
Cholula's pyramid followed the exterior contours of each substructure in order to 
discern its size and morphology. Hence, we do not know whether the dramatic 
ceremonial events that punctuated Teotihuacan's architectural sequence also 
typified the inauguration and termination of the Tlachihualtépetl's stages. 


Other characteristics of Los Chapulines recall those of another Teotihuacan 
building, the FSP. Even though the first is almost three times larger than the 
second (see Cabrera et al. 1991:77), as Ignacio Marquina (1981:65, fig. 4) noted, 
both have cores formed by cajones (a reticulated system of adobe-walled cells) 
and talud-tablero facades. However, on Los Chapulines the talud-tablero is 
limited to the north side of its top two tiers, while on the FSP it appears on all 
four sides of each level. Marquina (1981:121) reasoned that although Los 
Chapulines was built on the cusp of the Classic period, the talud-tablero profiles 
on the north facade were added later, during Miccaotli times, once this 
architectural device had been set in stone on the FSP. Notwithstanding, our work 
shows that these decorated panels were part of the original design (Urufiuela et 


al. 2009:150), and four !^C dates on charred structural remains indicate that Los 


Chapulines as a whole was built in the last decades of the first century AD, 
several generations earlier than the FSP (Uruñuela et al. 2009:138, table 1). In 
sum, it appears that Cholula's leaders developed their own innovative 
architectural program during the same period that Teotihuacan raised the second 
version of the Moon Pyramid (Urufiuela and Plunket 2020) and the earliest civic- 
ceremonial structures in the area that would later host the Ciudadela and its 
singular FSP (Gómez Chávez and Gazzola 2015:124). 


Certainly, both Los Chapulines and the FSP use feathered serpent imagery, 
albeit in ways that manifest substantial disparities in both scale and intensity. In 
Cholula, the first case occurs on the fourth-tier terrace on the north side of Los 
Chapulines (see figure 6.1); here, the badly mutilated remains of a multicolored 
plumed serpent, modeled of hardened clay on wood, undulate through stylized 
cloud scrolls that crown the skull-decorated tablero of a low platform (figure 
6.2a). The second instance is the “Jaguar Mural" on the tablero of a 
contemporary building to the southeast, which depicts twisting feathered 
serpents engaged in a battle with flailing felines (figure 6.2b) (Plunket and 
Urufiuela 2018:82; Urufiuela et al. 2013:103). Feathered serpent imagery is also 
manifest much later, toward the end of the Great Pyramid's Classic period 
sequence (ca. AD 600), when plumed rattlesnakes winding through cloud scrolls 
were carved along three edges of Altar 2, a large monolithic slab located on the 
west side of the Patio of the Altars (figure 6.2c). As opposed to these relatively 
small-scale depictions, large three-dimensional carved-stone figures stud the 
tiers on all four sides of the FSP. 
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Figure 6.2. Cholula’s feathered serpents: (a) remains of a multicolored serpent snake through stylized cloud 
scrolls above the tablero of a small platform (“Los Chapulincitos”) on the fourth level of Los Chapulines 
(see figure 6.1); (b) serpents attack a jaguar on the tablero of an early platform off the southeast corner of 
Los Chapulines; (c) paired serpents undulate through cloud scrolls along the edge of Cholula’s Altar 2, 
Patio of the Altars (photos and drawings by Gabriela Uruñuela). 


Another difference between these two buildings is that in lieu of the FSP’s 


architectural sculpture, the tableros of Los Chapulines are painted with friezes of 
stylized human skulls that seemingly define the fourth terrace of the building as 
a place where the community's assembled ancestors could witness rituals that 
required the sanction of their ancient authority (Urufiuela et al. 2013). This 
decoration contrasts sharply with the elegantly carved feathered serpents on the 
FSP, which scholars alternately have identified with calendrics, cosmology, 
warfare, and rulership (e.g., López Austin et al. 1991; Sugiyama 1992; Taube 
1992). Indeed, Karl Taube (1992:82) argues that the FSP presents two distinct 
entities: a traditional feathered serpent undulating along the taluds and, above on 
the tableros, a new beast, the aggressive solar fire-serpent associated with sacred 
warfare. 


Notably, the two cities did not use the ophidians in the same way. In 
Teotihuacan, they slither through water, while in Cholula they glide through the 
mists. Neither of these contexts are human habitats; they both belong to other 
worlds where human vision and understanding is either murky or nebulous. Of 
interest, William Ringle (2009) points out that during the Early Postclassic at 
both Chichén Itzá and Tula, cloud serpents, now decorated with hooks instead of 
meandering through volutes, and often paired with feathered serpents, appear in 
martial contexts, while in Puebla-Tlaxcala these sky snakes evoke Mixcoatl, a 
key figure in the region's foundation mythology. Although the evidence is 
meager, Classic period Cholula may hold vital clues about the origins of this 
later iconography. 


Neither Teotihuacan nor Cholula chose to depict its rulers in its public art; 
instead, both seem to have relied on feathered serpent imagery to distinguish the 
physical space associated with politico-religious power, areas where ritual and 
ceremony could evoke concepts of authority and sovereignty. Nevertheless, the 
Teotihuacan fire-serpent, which Taube (1992:83) refers to as part of the "divine 
charter for rulership," is, as far as we know, missing from Cholula's Classic 
iconographic repertoire even though it occurs in both the Maya and Zapotec 
regions. The emergence of this figure appears to signal a significant shift in 
Mesoamerica's political environment as Teotihuacan extended its influence into 
far-off lands in search of exotic goods that were not available in the central 
highlands; therefore, the absence of this martial element from Cholula might 
indicate a more amicable rapport between these two centers. 


By the time the FSP was finished early in the third century Ap (Sugiyama 
1998b:149), Cholula's architects already had created a new and impressively 
different version of their main temple. This fourth stage of the Great Pyramid, 
the Edificio Escalonado 1, represents a tremendous enlargement, and like its 


predecessors, Los Chapulines and Los Tableros Lisos, it deviates strongly from 
Teotihuacan's canons. Its nine levels, each completely covered with steps on all 
four facades (Plunket and Uruñuela 2018:95, Figura V.1), present a striking 
design that probably inspired Cholula's ancient Mixtec name of Ñuu Ndiyo, or 
Town of the Stairs (Smith 1973:72; Uruñuela et al. 2013:102). Once again, 
Cholula and Teotihuacan did not express their relationship through architectural 
emulation, even though they certainly shared many fundamental beliefs and 
practices; rather, they both seem to have been free to innovate and to select or 
emphasize those elements that most suited their ideological messages. 


Formats, Artifacts, and Iconography 


The continued occupation of Cholula after the Classic until today has resulted in 
the relentless erasure of much of its prior heritage. The enormous expansion of 
the site during Postclassic times heavily damaged most Classic period 
residences, and thus, with the exception of occasional stone alignments and 
eroded floors, we know little about the layout of the city's living quarters. 
Notably, the three-temple complexes that occur so regularly at Teotihuacan have 
yet to be identified at Cholula, even though this format was a deeply rooted 
layout used as the typical house plan at nearby Tetimpa during the latter part of 
the Formative (Plunket and Urufiuela 2002a). Much of Cholula's architecture, 
however, lies buried beneath centuries of later construction (e.g., Plunket and 
Urufiuela 2002b). Moreover, as noted previously, the Great Pyramid complex 
lacks the decorative architectural sculpture that sometimes enhanced 
Teotihuacan's monumental buildings; instead, modeled adobe scrollwork, 
painted in vivid colors, once embellished some adjacent platforms (e.g., Salazar 
1968:18). Last, for the Classic none of the Cholula Project reports record the 
almenas that once ornamented the roofs of Teotihuacan's temples and palaces. 


Thus, the two cityscapes were quite different in spite of the stylistic 
resemblances that appear to prevail between their ceramics if one ignores a key 
observation: Cholula Project archaeologists all agreed that the Classic city's 
pottery lacked many of the ceremonial pieces distinctive of Teotihuacan cult 
activity (Acosta 1975; Müller 1978a; Noguera 1954a). Their excavations did not 
encounter the iconic “Tlaloc” vessels and theater censers, or the ubiquitous 
candeleros and both Acosta and Müller thought this “impoverished” pottery 
collection reflected Cholula's provincial status. Eduardo Noguera (1954a:188), 
on the other hand, attributed this phenomenon to Teotihuacan's wresting control 


of the city during the first centuries of the Classic and its abdication of that 
hegemony later on as it expanded its jurisdiction into other areas. Nevertheless, 
all three archaeologists contradict each other on important aspects of the two 
cities? ceramics. For example, while Jorge Acosta (1975:129) comments on the 
absence of cylinder tripod vases with carved plano-relief or alfresco decoration, 
Müller (1978a:222) states that these appear during the Cholula III phase (though 
she does not illustrate any examples), and Noguera (1954a:192) also mentions 
finding some alfresco sherds. Additionally, Miiller notes the presence of 
imported Maya pottery, specifically waxy wares for the Cholula II-A phase and 
lustrous wares for Cholula III. With the exception of a few tripod cylinder 
fragments, we have not found these items in our own excavations. More 
important, none of the three researchers provided quantitative data for the 
collections they studied, only inconsistent presence/absence trait lists. 


Despite the reigning Teotihuacan tradition in quotidian wares, many of its 
distinguishing artifact categories are rare, if not entirely absent from Cholula. 
Besides the items listed above, none of the following Teotihuacan-specific 
elements are typical: carved stone masks, large figurines of greenstone or flaked 
obsidian, Huehuetéotl braziers, Copa Ware cups, three-pronged braziers, various 
types of figurines (e.g., portrait, puppet, semiconical, and enthroned), and 
specific motifs, including trilobate hearts, curved knives, atlatls, netted jaguars, 
ritual bags, and tassel headdresses. Part of this deficit is surely a consequence of 
the sparse reporting and publication of excavations within the city, but it is also 
evident in private collections derived from illicit activity. Although a few of the 
scarce categories, like the three-pronged braziers, are domestic, many of them 
are ideologically charged. Given the preponderance of ritual and/or identity- 
related articles on this list, we suspect that rather than signal Cholula's parochial 
nature, their paucity points to this city's distinctive raison d'étre. To illustrate 
this point we turn to certain details of some of these objects. 


We initiate with the “Tlaloc” imagery that figures so importantly in 
Teotihuacan's iconography. In Cholula, this goggle-eyed personage does not 
appear in the known mural art, and although occasionally it does show up among 
the figurines (e.g., Müller 1978a:137, Lam. 10B), Cholula’s Classic period 
“Tlaloc” vessels are quite different from those of Teotihuacan. The local version 
is usually a polished black or dark brown three-handled jar decorated with the 
deity's bulbous eyes, stylized snake-like lightning rods, and/or incised wavy 
lines; tellingly, the diagnostic buccal mask is absent (figure 6.3). Noguera 
(1954a:185-187) illustrates one of a pair of polished black jars with an 
anthropomorphic figure modeled on one side, which may be part of this 


complex; he indicates that they came from excavations, but he provides no 
specific context for them. The examples we know of are from either trash 
deposits of ritual objects (Mauricio 2010) or private collections. The only 
Cholula-style “Tlaloc” vessel with primary archaeological context was found in 
a Miccaotli phase tomb at Los Teteles de Ocotitla in Tlaxcala (Vega 1981). Thus, 
the Classic period Storm God seems much less pertinent to ceremonial life in 
Cholula than it was in Teotihuacan. 
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Figure 6.3. Cholula style *Tlaloc" jars from ritual trash deposits on the UDLAP campus (photos by Manuel 
Vera and Patricia Plunket). 


Other relevant items are the twin-chambered candeleros. While they occur in 
large numbers in Teotihuacan's apartment compounds late in the city's 
chronological sequence (Millon 1973:62), they are apparently lacking from 
Cholula, as we know of only one single-chambered candelero fragment 
recovered from salvage excavations on the UDLAP campus. This absence 
implies that the Teotihuacan-specific cult activity related to them was not a local 
practice in Cholula. In contrast, twin-chambered candeleros occur at small sites 
along the trade artery leading from the southern Basin of Mexico through the 
Paso de Cortés (e.g., Nealtican [Hirth 2013:139]) and into the Atlixco Valley 
(e.g., Hacienda San Lorenzo [Plunket and Blanco 1989:126]), suggesting that 
these localities served Teotihuacan traders or resident administrators. 


Finally, Cholula has yet to produce any theater censers, and if, as proposed by 
Sugiyama (2002), these were indeed emblematic products for Teotihuacan's 
military personnel, this absence is important. Along with the twin-chambered 
candeleros, applications from theater censers were recovered from Nealtican 
(Hirth 2013:141, fig. 12) and from Hacienda San Lorenzo (Blanco 1988:88, figs. 
61a, b), indicating, perhaps, that some soldiers may have been present at the 
minor administrative centers and towns along Teotihuacan-managed trade routes. 
Sites in the Atlixco Valley have also yielded martial figurines (figure 6.4). Of 
course, Cholula had its own armed forces who appear both in mural art 
(Urufiuela and Plunket 2012) and among the figurine corpus, but they do not 
possess the stylized formality that characterizes the representations of 
Teotihuacan's warriors. 
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Figure 6.4. Teotihuacan-style figurine fragments from sites along the Atlixco Valley trade route: (a) owl 
headdress; (b) *Tlaloc" shield; (c) Teotihuacan year-sign headdress; (d) and (e) semiconical figurines 
(photos by Patricia Plunket). 


Moreover, Cholula's effigy censers (Plunket and Uruñuela 2018:146-149) are 
significantly different from the theater censers of Teotihuacan. Many have a 
human figure attached to one vessel rim while the individual's legs hang over 
what might be a funerary pyre on the opposite edge (figure 6.5). Noguera 
(1954b:36 and 40, fig. 7) describes an example he found at the foot of the east 
staircase on the north face of Los Chapulines, and fragments of others from the 
base of the northeastern corner of the Edificios Escalonados 1 and 2. Müller 
(1970:135, fig. 63, 1978a:194, Lám. 41, no. 1) illustrates two more of these 
censers, one of which came from the Patios Abiertos on the south side of the 


Tlachihualtépetl. Ritual trash deposits on the UDLAP campus (Mauricio 2010) 
contained sherds of many others. Interestingly, Cholula-style censers 
occasionally occur in Teotihuacan apartment compounds (Ortega n.d.), which 
might indicate that some Cholulans may have resided there. Much has been 
written on Teotihuacan's foreign neighborhoods, but no Cholula barrio has ever 
been reported, a fact that most probably stems from the difficulties of 
discriminating between the material culture of the two cities. Cholula's Classic 
period ceramic chronology, derived directly from Teotihuacan, emphasizes the 
commonalities rather than the disparities between the two expressions, and 
teasing out their differences remains a challenging task. 


Figure 6.5. Early Classic effigy censer from ritual trash deposits on the UDLAP campus (photo by Patricia 
Plunket). 


Imported Teotihuacan-Linked Goods: Obsidian and 


Thin Orange Pottery 


Cholula had to import all of its obsidian, and consequently it must have 
depended to some degree upon Teotihuacan-administered networks. Few studies 
of Cholula's lithic industries exist, but based on the evidence, most of the 
material entered Cholula in the form of macro-cores, revealing that the city had 
its own craft specialists and did not rely on Teotihuacan workshops for finished 
products (Edelstein 1995; Hudson 2011). In his study of two Early Classic 
collections from Cholula, Paul Hudson (2011:53-57) found that Pachuca 
obsidian accounted for 43 percent of the 1,210 pieces, while 34 percent came 
from Otumba, Paredón, Malpaís, and Tulancingo; the remaining 23 percent were 
traced to Zaragoza, a source dominated by Cantona. These data demonstrate that 
Cholula could access material from provinces beyond Teotihuacan hegemony. 
Nonetheless, over three-quarters of the raw material came from areas under 
Teotihuacan jurisdiction or that required travel through territories that were, 
indicating that Cholula's importers must have maintained amicable relations 
with its brokers. 


Another Teotihuacan-linked material was Thin Orange pottery. In a previous 
study (Plunket and Urufiuela 1998), in which we compared the percentages of 
this type from several Puebla-Tlaxcala sites, we concluded that Cholula had 
relatively less of this important trade ware than either Los Teteles to the 
northeast or three settlements along the exchange route running through the 
Atlixco Valley. Based on the work of Noguera (1954a) and Müller (1970, 1973, 
19783), in addition to our own excavations and radiocarbon dates, we attributed 
this difference largely to a demographic decline that seems to have initiated in 
the city during the sixth century. We noted that much of the Teotihuacan-like 
material missing from Cholula's inventory belongs to Late Xolalpan (AD 450- 
550) times, so it might be significant that the strong Teotihuacan presence at 
small sites along the southern trade artery, specifically Hacienda San Lorenzo 
and Nealtican, contain many diagnostic materials from this period. The high 
percentages of Thin Orange at Los Teteles and the Atlixco sites, which vary 
between 9 and 27 percent (Plunket and Urufiuela 1998:105, fig. 3), suggest that 
these settlements were directly involved in the movement of this ware, and 
perhaps other commodities, along Teotihuacan-administered trade routes. Due to 
their specialized function, the sites involved in forwarding goods for Teotihuacan 
might have inflated amounts of Thin Orange, and consequently their percentages 
might not be directly comparable to those recorded for Cholula. Excavations 
since 1998 show that proportions of this ware vary considerably in Cholula, and 


that the highest percentages occur in the Early Classic (Uruñuela and Plunket 
2020). 


Final Comments 


In this chapter, we have looked briefly at a range of materials in order to explore 
the nature of Cholula-Teotihuacan interaction. Despite the notable differences in 
the availability of data from the two sites, the ceramic studies repeatedly indicate 
that their strongest resemblances occur during the Terminal Formative and the 
first centuries of the Classic. We argue that this reflects the emergence of two 
divergent paradigms rooted in a common ancestral tradition and not, as 
suggested by Noguera, Cholula's conquest by its powerful neighbor. The 
reduction of similarities with Teotihuacan's ritual artifact inventory, above all 
after the fifth century AD, contrasts sharply with some Atlixco Valley towns 
along the Balsas trade artery that, during this same time, not only have many of 
those items absent in Cholula but also provide unmistakable evidence, often with 
martial associations, of groups from the Basin of Mexico's capital. Noguera 
interpreted this apparent estrangement between the two cities as the end of 
Teotihuacan's occupation of Cholula, but there is no indication of any foreign 
military activity in this community during the Classic. On a larger scale, the rift 
dovetails with Teotihuacan's diminishing influence at numerous sites in the 
southern Maya lowlands (e.g., Laporte et al. 1992), so it may signal broader 
transformations in its geopolitical status throughout Mesoamerica. However, the 
mounting disengagement between certain aspects of the material culture of the 
two polities might also be a natural result of the passage of time as each of them 
was consolidating its own identity. 


To us, the coexistence of these two important centers, so close to each other, 
was possible precisely because they played different roles in the pre-Hispanic 
world. That Cholula was not a mere provincial copy of Teotihuacan is evident 
from the beginning of their histories, because in spite of their shared heritage, 
the two cities devised different archetypal models. Certainly, the basically 
synchronic expansions of the Moon Pyramid and the Tlachihualtépetl suggest 
concurrent moments of ideological shifts and shared periods of affluence 
(Urufiuela and Plunket 2020; Urufiuela et al. 2011), implying, perhaps, that what 
was good for one was also good for the other; and yet, the orientation, design, 
and embellishment of their monumental architecture reveal dissimilar 
foundational and functional premises. This distinction is expressed in their vastly 


contrasting layouts: the high taluds and single staircase of the Moon Pyramid 
communicated a restricted access to the building, while the many terraces and 
stairs invited public participation at the Tlachihualtépetl. Moreover, the stages of 
the Great Pyramid deliberately incorporated and left exposed parts of the earlier 
structures, as if to validate through this visual continuity the legitimacy of the 
new undertaking, even if those amalgamations led to the absence of symmetry, 
both in morphology and in dimensions, of its expanding borders. That systematic 
trait does not occur in the regular and precise outline of the Moon's sequence. 


Other issues seem to support the view that the characters of Cholula and 
Teotihuacan were not intended to be the same. Unlike the contemporary customs 
of eastern Mesoamerica, the art of both cities avoided the direct representation of 
rulers; instead, feathered serpents served as metonyms for institutional authority, 
but their expression took on distinctive attributes in each venue. Cholula's 
feathered rattlesnakes appear combating jaguars or winding through cloud 
scrolls while those on the FSP bear mosaic headdresses as they undulate through 
a watery world filled with shells. These formal iconographic disparities, as well 
as the differences we have mentioned regarding the ritual objects like “Tlaloc” 
vases, censers, and candeleros, undoubtedly embody the particular paradigm of 
each city. 


Finally, Cholula was not only free to create its own style and visual 
metaphors, but also was at liberty to access goods that came from areas outside 
Teotihuacan's exchange networks, such as the Zaragoza obsidian. Again, this 
intimates that its administration was not regulated by the Teotihuacan state. 


So, what can we say about the nature of Cholula-Teotihuacan interaction? 
Many of the features shared by the Terminal Formative societies of Mexico's 
central highlands reflect common root traditions spread by expanding farming 
populations as they colonized the region. Over the following centuries, as 
increasingly complex polities sought to materialize their claims to sovereignty 
through artistic and architectural devices, artisans modified, manipulated, and 
recast these elements in various ways. Hence, numerous communities produced 
similar, but not identical, buildings, objects, and images. Nonetheless, with the 
ascendancy of the expansive Teotihuacan power during the Formative/Classic 
transition, its style and conventions surely inspired the prevalent modes of 
ceramic and architectural expression among other settlements, both allies and 
enemies. However, Cholula, a city that rose to prominence at the same time as 
Teotihuacan, seems to have based the development of its identity and religious 
authority on premises that were fundamentally distinct from those of the latter. It 
emerged as a sacred place whose aura was born in the aftermath of the eruption 


at the beginnings of the Common Era, and it not only endured for many 
centuries after Teotihuacan disappeared but continues even today. 


The archaeological evidence demonstrates that Cholula did not pretend to 
emulate Teotihuacan, but neither was it one of its conquests. Why would 
Teotihuacan have allowed the growth of another important city so nearby? The 
answer may be that Cholula was no competitor; it was not an expanding political 
entity but rather a famed focus for pilgrimage. The popular character of a 
sanctuary designed to be a magnet for multitudes was perhaps not as attractive as 
Teotihuacan as a place to live for landed nobility other than the leaders and the 
priests. At the same time, more than elegant offerings, Cholula's gigantic temple 
needed enough visitors and donations to finance its multiple renovations, and 
this might help explain the dearth of the sumptuous objects associated with 
Teotihuacan's elites. In sum, Cholula was neither a rival nor a subject of 
Teotihuacan; instead, its standing as a venerable devotional place seems to have 
been what guaranteed its independence as well as its long survival. 
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Identity, Material Culture, and Teotihuacan 
Hegemony in the Toluca Valley 


Yoko Sugiura, Carmen Pérez, and Gustavo Jaimes Vences 


The Valley of Toluca is located to the west of the Basin of Mexico and at the 
southernmost portion of the Lerma-Chapala-Santiago hydrological system. This 
high-altitude basin is known by three distinctive features that characterize its 
landscape: The first is the Nevado de Toluca, or Xinantécatl, the highest 
stratovolcano of Pleistocene-Holocene age in the valley, which has long-lasting 
collective memories in the local population. The second distinctive feature of 
Toluca Valley is the presence of the three shallow water ecosystems located in 
the eastern portion of the region. The native inhabitants throughout their history 
have felt a deep sense of belonging to these three marshes with their diverse 
aquatic resources. The third element is the Lerma River, which runs through the 
bottom of these marshes to the north, giving the valley a unique distinction for 
its fluid and crystalline water. 


In effect, throughout history, these three elements forged a sense of identity 
and constituted a reason for being of the Valley of Toluca inhabitants, and 
consideration of these distinctive features is fundamental to understanding the 
history of this fertile valley. 


Through millennia the Toluca Valley has shown a strong relationship with the 
adjacent region of the Basin of Mexico, evidence of which is seen in 
archaeological material culture. This relationship strengthened during the time of 
Teotihuacan, at its strongest when the Toluca region was presumably 
incorporated into the political system as hinterland. Material culture, including 
symbolic representation and other ideological manifestations, reveals the impact 
of the political preeminence of Teotihuacan on the native society of the Toluca 
Valley. This pan-Mesoamerican system showed definite signs of disarticulation 
toward the end of the Classic period, and this process facilitated a new 
movement toward identity creation and a sense of belonging among the social 
groups, until then dominated by Teotihuacan. This growing interest in the local 


inhabitants seems to be an expression of a certain distance in relation to 
Teotihuacan. Multiple manifestations of material culture appear, which evidence 
this contesting spirit and identity building in opposition to those who subjugated 
them. 


This chapter analyzes how this identity process evolved in the Toluca Valley 
during the second half of the Classic period, focusing on material culture with 
special emphasis on ceramics. 


Identity and Material Culture 


Identity is a persistent and fundamental issue throughout human history. The 
reason it is considered to be one of the key topics for social and natural sciences 
is due precisely to its basic characteristic of the human dimension (Bartra 1987; 
Cerulo 1997; Chorba 2007; du Gay et al. 2000; Hooson 1994; Huddy 2001; 
Schortman et al. 2001; Sókefeld 2001; Spencer 1994). Current research 
conceives of identity as a process through which humans as individuals or as 
groups construct a sense of belonging in order to express and make a difference 
between “us” and “them.” This process is closely related with the specific, 
although dynamic, historic context in which individuals or groups are immersed 
(Díaz-Andreu et al. 2005; Jenkins 1996; Meskell 2001, 2002). 


From this perspective, it should be stressed that a characteristic of identity 
relates to specific historical, institutional, and even personal circumstances and 
permanent changes. Identity, therefore, should be understood as a dynamic 
phenomenon, not static or innate, but the result of specific social negotiations, 
adaptable to changing conditions, whether personal or collective. 


In effect, as identity cuts through multiple layers of a society, all humans share 
a number of social identities, whose acquisition implies constant and complex 
negotiation between individuals and groups within their social environment 
(Craib 1998, cited by Meskell 2007:24). There is a consensus that identity is 
characterized by its multidimensionality and that it evolves through complex 
dialogues between oneself and others. Through this intricate relationship, 
identity takes part in multifaceted aspects in social interactions. This is one of 
the reasons it plays an important role as a powerful political and social 
instrument for legitimizing relationships between dominant and subordinate 
groups (Goldberg and Solomos 2002, cited by Insoll 2007). Also, this 
multidimensionality made the issue of identity approachable through diverse 


theoretic filters. 


Archaeology, among other disciplines, has approached this subject mainly 
through material culture (Meskell and Preucel 2007), which has been 
approached from diverse theoretical perspectives. In the past, the notion of 
identity has often been conceived through its static characteristics, denoted by a 
set of norms with the implication that it is directly responsible for defying the 
character of a specific group of people. Current tendency, on the contrary, 
confers upon it an active quality implying a building process of identity, which 
can be used to measure physical and sociocultural distance between individuals 
or groups (Hodder 1982a). Therefore, it should not be simply defined as a 
fossilized designation of social groups, or extra somatic means of production; 
rather, it should be conceived in terms of relationships, whose conditions are 
socially agreed upon (Hodder 1982a, 1982b, 1986, 1987, 1991a, 1991b, 1998, 
1999; Hodder et al. 1995; Shanks 1992; Shanks and Tilley 1987a, 1987b; Tilley 
1989, 1999). 


From this perspective, artifacts, such as ceramics and lithics, should not be 
understood simply by their physical characteristics in Cartesian terms. Instead, it 
emphasizes material culture as a powerful indication of the internal dynamics of 
human groups. 


Most archaeologists assume that there is a relationship between the artifact 
and social identities. However, until recently the issue of how to construct a 
scientific framework to assess that relationship has not been addressed. As 
previously mentioned, interpretative tendencies in contemporary archaeology 
take for granted that identity is a process rather than a series of static 
Characteristics and that it constitutes a dynamic interaction between “us” and 
“them.” This process can be reflected in the interrelationship between 
individuals, artifacts, landscape, and history. Of importance, it has been noted 
that this relationship can be observed in the archaeological record (Gosselain 
2000:188). The academic challenge in addressing this issue is to identify the 
type of archaeological materials that interact with the relationship between 
identity, individuals (as part of a collectivity), and material culture. 


That virtually any feature of material culture contains expressions of identity, 
whether collective or individual, is a consensus opinion; however the 
appropriation of material culture for identification is not necessarily a conscious 
process (Gosselain 2000:189). Individuals are also immersed in unconscious 
cultural values, which constitute a fundamental part of the habitus in terms of 
Pierre Bourdieu's notion (1977, 1984). Based on the dialectical relationship 
between the agent (individual) and the structure (social conditions), Bourdieu 


proposes that the habitus consists of information unconsciously internalized, 
which determines how individuals perceive and act in the world. The habitus is a 
socially constructed and constructing system of cognitive structures and 
motivations; therefore, it is changing and dynamic. In archaeology, Bourdieu's 
approach has been considered useful to address the relationships between 
material culture and the intentional actions of past agents (Dornan 2002; Joyce 
and Lopiparo 2005; Lesure 2005; Owoc 2005). The significant question, 
hereafter, is how these values, whether conscious or unconscious, materialize on 
patterns of material culture. 


Some studies have suggested that material culture has life cycles—are born, 
flourish, and gradually disappear (see, especially, Appadurai 1986). Changes in 
production and manufacturing techniques are carried out over several human 
generations. This gradual evolution implies that means are not necessarily under 
the strict control of certain individuals or groups in a given period. On the 
contrary, artifacts operate beyond the control by human timescale in which they 
are used. Artifacts are decorated with motifs that are transformed with small 
changes over time. The styles in artifacts are created by subtle social initiatives 
on a long historical development that changes slowly (Gell 1998:219). An 
architectural feature, a vessel, and other objects have particular characteristics 
that are closely related with human action and provide a range of specific 
sensory experiences. Also, the change over time influences how humans 
approach to the objects and other people. 


Since material culture can exist for relatively long period of time, the social 
nature of humans is structured through the education of the senses, in which 
objects exist, from childhood to adult life, providing a number of instances and 
presumptions of the world derived from local material culture (Joyce 2000). 
Thus, humans are permanently attached to the material world. If one is interested 
in the way objects shape people and their social identity, then the periods in 
which objects change in their shapes, styles, or decoration will be of 
considerable interest to understanding how this process operates (Gosden 2005; 
Head and Fullagar 1997; James 1997; Woolf 1997). 


Of the great diversity of material culture, ceramics constitutes one of the most 
widely treated issues in archaeological literature. In effect, we consider that the 
interpretation of archaeological ceramics can provide a novel approach to 
understanding the relationship of identity and material culture. In this chapter, 
we focus on pottery assemblages, specifically on those aspects in which the 
subtle modification of certain decorative motives—as well as the persistence and 
imitation of certain vessel forms—are useful instruments to understanding the 


changing nature of identity. Based on the analysis of archaeological ceramic 
materials recovered from the Toluca Valley, it is possible to infer that the shapes 
of some vessels, emblematic of Teotihuacan's pottery tradition, persisted as a 
mean of social legitimacy and regional identity especially during the Late 
Classic period. In this chapter, we also discuss why some vessel forms continued 
to be manufactured throughout the Classic period, although, as previously 
mentioned, subtle changes are seen in aspects such as decorative motifs. From 
this perspective, we focus on certain ceramic materials from the Toluca Valley 
and their relationship with those of Teotihuacan, presuming that these allow 
understanding of the dynamic process between material culture and identity of 
the two regions. 


Brief Population History of the Valley of Toluca 


Archaeological evidence showing irrefutable human presence in this cold but 
fertile valley dates back more than three millennia during the Early Formative 
period (Ocotitlán and Mextepec phases) (figure 7.1). The paleofaunal remains, 
especially those of large animals, however, recovered from different localities in 
the region, suggest a remote possibility of initial colonization of Toluca Valley 
by hunters and gatherers long before the appearance of small sedentary groups 
already using ceramics (González de la Vara 1999; Sugiura 1998b:100, 2005). 
During the Formative period, population in the valley registered a slow but 
gradual increase, which is most evident in the number and size of the sites. 
Initially, small sedentary groups colonized the alluvial plain of the valley during 
the Early Formative, but in the subsequent period, coincident with the increase in 
the number of sites, mostly dispersed villages, the population expanded into new 
areas of the valley mainly in the south, southwest, and west. This population 
trend was detected mostly at high-altitude locations such as middle piedmont 
and lower hills over 2,800 m high. 
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Figure 7.1. Chronology in the Basin of Mexico, Toluca Valley, and Teotenango. 


Steady population growth that characterized the valley until the Middle 
Formative (ca. 1000—400 Bc) is interrupted around 400 BC, when changes occur 
in both the number and location of settlements. Archaeological evidence 
suggests a population displacement toward the northeastern portion of the 


region, especially in the mountainous area with abrupt topography not suitable 
for human occupation, while the number of sites located in the alluvial plains 
decreased, with exception of a few in the western portion of the Upper Lerma 
Basin, which continued to show an active history of occupation (González 
de la Vara 1999; Sugiura et al. 2019). 


By the Terminal Formative (200—0 Bc), the reduction in the number and size 
of sites, together with a marked cultural impoverishment, was a definite 
tendency. These changes coincided with the emergence of Teotihuacan as a 
supraregional state in the nearby Basin of Mexico. The cultural materials, 
especially ceramics, exhibit a strong resemblance to those that characterize the 
Formative period of the adjacent Basin of Mexico: white, red on white or 
blackish brown are most popular colors, whereas silueta-compuesta (compound- 
silhouette) bowls; flat-bottomed vessels; tecomate, or bowls with restricted rim; 
and jars, to mention a few, are the predominant forms. Techniques and motifs of 
decoration such as incision and differential firing also imply that these ceramics 
from Toluca region belong to the Formative ceramic sphere of the Mexican 
central highland. 


After this critical hiatus, the initial stage of repopulation of the Toluca Valley 
took place shortly after 200 AD, during the Tlamimilolpan phase in Teotihuacan 
(Sugiura 1998a, 1998b, 1998c), when Teotihuacan's power was spreading 
throughout most of Mesoamerica. In the subsequent centuries, the pace of 
population growth picks up steadily, though with variation from time to time, 
until the Spanish Conquest. 


At the outset of this process, occurring during the Atizapán phase (ca. 200- 
400 AD) of the Valley of Toluca, a marked population increase is registered by 
the reoccupation of the western zone of the region, especially on the lower 
piedmont of the Nevado de Toluca, characterized by well-drained and highly 
productive agricultural land (Sugiura 2005a, 2005b). For the first time in the 
regional history, a conspicuous hierarchical difference is detected in the 
settlement pattern in terms not only of site extension but also internal structure 
complexity. In the course of this process, a few sites developed into regional 
centers and controlled a considerable number of nearby settlements of lower 
hierarchical levels. 


In the subsequent phase of Azcapotzaltongo (ca. 400—550/600 AD), 
corresponding to Teotihuacan's apogee in the Basin of Mexico (Xolalpan phase), 
a rising trend in the number of sites continued, facilitating the development of 
other new regional centers. Thus, definite hierarchical differences in the 
settlement configuration were consolidated. Also, as the valley population 


increased, the tendency for human occupation along the banks of rivers and 
marshland area intensified. The colonization movement of lacustrine area was 
even more intensified with climatic changes. Drier climatic conditions were 
registered in paleoenvironmental records toward the end of this phase and during 
the following, Tilapa (ca. 550/600—600/650 AD) and Tejalpa, phases (ca. 
600/650—700 AD). During the Late Classic and the Epiclassic period, this episode 
of drier climatic conditions caused a decrease in the water table in the Upper 
Lerma (Caballero et al. 2002; Caballero et al. 2001; Lozano et al. 2009; Valadez 
2005). These new environmental conditions in the Upper Lerma Basin facilitated 
the colonization of the three marshes, located in the eastern portion of the valley, 
where numerous habitation mounds were built. Thus lacustrine society, with its 
unique mode of life, flourished. Seen from the regional scale, the overall 
population record during the Classic period indicates consistent growth and 
increasing settlement densities in the western portion of the valley. It is worth 
stressing that this regional population trend has been evidenced throughout the 
history of the Valley of Toluca from the earliest stage of the history. 


By the time lacustrine culture was at its height during the Epiclassic period 
(ca. 650/700-900/1000 AD), population trends in the Toluca Valley register a 
truly remarkable increase, together with regional processes toward an 
accelerating social complexity. Some small-scale local centers from the Classic 
period developed into larger regional centers, and others were newly founded. 
The settlement configuration creates a complex panorama unknown until that 
time. The multiplication of the number of settlements corresponding to the post- 
Teotihuacan era and the development of new regional centers can only be 
understood by taking into consideration the conspicuous population flow into the 
region from the adjacent Valley of Mexico, particularly from Teotihuacan-related 
sites, such as those located in Guadalupe range area. The archaeological records 
support that for the first time in the history of the Valley of Toluca, the region 
developed its own personality in the central highland setting. 


The history of the Upper Lerma Basin after the Epiclassic period expresses an 
increasing population tendency, as well as a process of social complexity, 
symbolized not only by its own personality but also by the consolidation of 
multiethnic groups of Otomi, Mazahua, and Matlatzinca, with the last group 
achieving supremacy during the Postclassic period (900-1521 AD). This local 
development was dramatically truncated, first, by the Mexica conquest of the 
valley and, later, by the Spanish incursion. 


Valley of Toluca and Teotihuacan 


As previously mentioned, the Valley of Toluca maintained a strong relationship 
with the Basin of Mexico from its initial stage in history. This trend accelerated 
during the Classic period, when Teotihuacan established its hegemonic power 
over a vast region of Mesoamerica. The emergence, consolidation, and 
supremacy of Teotihuacan dominion as a supraregional state implied that for 
centuries, Teotihuacan's direct and indirect influences were seen throughout 
most of Mesoamerica, though the intensity of its control over other regions was 
not consistent. In spite of the fact that Teotihuacan's main focus was directed 
toward the east, the Toluca Valley, having a long and intensive history of 
interaction with the Basin of Mexico, can probably be considered as one of the 
regions where Teotihuacan's power was most noticeable in the central highlands. 


The Teotihuacan connection was most vividly manifested in a wide range of 
material culture—such as architecture, burial practices and rituals, to mention a 
few—which extend from the most elemental daily activities to the highly 
ideological practices (González de la Vara 1999; Kabata 2010; Nieto 1998; 
Sugiura 2015; Sugiura et al. 2013; Sugiura et al. 2019). As Teotihuacan became 
more powerful, its political strategy was most likely directed to incorporating 
nearby fertile regions into its state. Presumably, the Valley of Toluca, with its 
high agricultural productivity and diverse natural resources, would be considered 
as a target region in order to maintain Teotihuacan's status quo. As mentioned 
before, some of the consequences of this political interference had repercussions 
on the native population in many different aspects, one of which belongs to the 
domain of material culture. 


As with all political and economic processes, the development of Teotihuacan 
indicates a path not only complex but also full of contradictions. Very probably, 
within the same process that led this urban city to become the most powerful 
pan-Mesoamerican state, the opposite tendency was already beginning, which 
finally resulted in the disarticulation of the political and economic system as 
defined by some archaeologists (Alexander 2008; Blanton and Feinman 1984; 
Chase-Dunn and Hall 1993; Filini 2004) as a world system proposed by 
Immanuel Wallerstein (1974). This antagonistic duality of the system 
characterized the whole process of state formation until its demise. Thus, when 
Teotihuacan was at the height of its hegemonic power, certain dysfunctions 
already appeared in the urban society itself. When the process of decline 
accelerated, Teotihuacan might tighten its control of state policy on certain 
regions. In a context in which the fertile Toluca Valley is considered as vital to 


Teotihuacan, and whose urban population continued growing, the state might 
have been preoccupied with the procurement of the basic grain and other 
agricultural crops, as well as resources such as woods and lacustrine ecosystem 
products. The conspicuous population increase was registered in terms of the 
number of sites and the development of regional centers corresponding to these 
phases. Centers such as Santa Cruz Azcapotzaltongo and Santa Cruz Atizapán 
were strategically located in relation to the Valley of Mexico. The increasing 
power of these centers can be interpreted as one of the symptoms of this same 
phenomenon (figure 7.2). 
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Figure 7.2. Regional centers in Classic period of the Toluca Valley: Santa Cruz Azcapotzaltongo and Santa 
Cruz Atizapán. 


It is also possible that with more political and economic interference into the 
local groups of Toluca region toward the end of the Classic period, the process of 
distancing themselves from Teotihuacan became even more evident. Despite the 


fact that the Toluca Valley formed part of its hinterland until the demise of this 
pan-Mesoamerican system, the fact that the world built by the once-powerful 
state was crumbling might have provoked a process that strengthened a sense of 
belonging to the region of their provenience. As mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter, under the critical conditions, the group's identity plays an important 
role, creating a series of codes, as well as certain symbols through which it 
recognizes itself as part of the Toluca region. In certain cases, these signs are 
identifiable at the first glance, but in other cases they are not so obvious, nor 
easily recognizable. 


As previously mentioned, exotic materials were not found in the Toluca 
Valley. In order to procure them, the Teotihuacan directed their attention on the 
eastern regions of the Central Mexico, such as Puebla and Tlaxcala, where some 
precious and exotic materials such as travertine, greenstone, green obsidian, and 
other materials are found. These materials are vital for the elite and governing 
class as its power symbols, whereas the importance of Toluca Valley as part of 
Teotihuacan system was attributed to its role as a region providing the city with 
basic grains such as maize and other agricultural products. As the urban 
population grew, Teotihuacan's primordial necessity was to secure food sources 
for their enormous population, the reason Teotihuacan was especially interested 
in neighboring regions such as the Toluca Valley. It seems contradictory, but the 
growing population, as well as internal and external dysfunctions of 
Teotihuacan's system forced, probably, its political apparatus to tighten its 
control over its hinterland, especially those considered vital for the survival of 
Teotihuacan's status quo. Its consequence is expressed in terms of cultural 
materials with direct and indirect influences of the Teotihuacan cultural legacy. 


As mentioned before, the material culture acts, in this conflictive 
circumstance, as a powerful index that permits us to disentangle the complex 
process of Teotihuacan's decline. The material culture, in this case the ceramics, 
provides a useful instrument for approaching a process that facilitated regional 
identity formation among the local populations of the Toluca Valley. In this 
work, we analyze this complex situation of the final stage of Teotihuacan, 
focusing on a set of ceramics recovered from this region, including figurines and 
ritual objects. Likewise, it is important to note that other cultural material—such 
as architectural style and technique, mortuary practices, and use of certain 
symbolic representation—is considered valuable for reinforcing the argument of 
this chapter. The incipient process toward identity consolidation in Toluca Valley 
is especially noticeable during the Xolalpan and Metepec phases of Teotihuacan, 
when the region experienced an increasing population trend, accompanied by 


more complex local settlement patterns. 


Material Culture and Identity Formation Process 
during the Classic Period in Toluca Region 


Material culture is considered one of the most important indexes for helping us 
understand how Teotihuacan dominion worked in its hinterland, such as the 
Toluca region. We have mentioned, also, that the political incursion of this 
powerful state affected different spheres of the local society. It may be safe to 
say that none of the cultural manifestation is alien to Teotihuacan. As mentioned 
before, architectural styles and techniques—as well as its orientation, burial 
systems, symbolic manifestation, to mention some—followed the canons 
established by the great city of Teotihuacan, continuing until its demise. 
Notwithstanding, some of the material culture of the Late Classic period, 
especially the ceramics, expresses incipient symptoms of the process that, 
slowly, developed into an identity formation of the native population of Toluca 
region. 

An examination of the Toluca ceramic materials of this period makes it clearly 
evident that most of the objects are manufactured locally (Jaimes et al. 2021), 
using available clays and materials for temper from the region (Stoner and 
Glascock 2013, 2014). Likewise, it should be stressed that, within these vessels, 
Teotihuacan pottery tradition is clearly manifest at many levels, especially in 
morphological characteristics, manufacturing techniques, and decorative motives 
and techniques, as well as color similarities (figure 7.3). 


From the point of ceramic morphology, the irrefutable signs of Teotihuacan 
influence are immediately recognizable in the vessels of quotidian use, such as 
those for culinary purposes (Sugiura et al. 2019). It is well known that these 
material objects are considered most deeply rooted in any human society. These 
vessels with morphological characteristics, surface colors, and manufacturing 
techniques—similar to those of the Xolalpan and Metepec phases of Teotihuacan 
—consist of monochrome undecorated pieces such as pots, cdntaros (jugs), 
basins and, in a smaller scale, comales (shallow, flat-bottomed, dish-like shape; 
cf. Rattray 2001:129), and serving vessels. Strong resemblances are detected, 
also, in the vessel forms related to nonutilitarian use such as esgrafiados 
(monochrome brown or red vases decorated with fine incision; figure 7.4), some 
of which are decorated with highly complex Teotihuacan-related symbolic 


design motifs; red on brown bichrome bowls, decorated with incision, which 
delimits red painted decorative motifs; sahumadores (incense burners), floreros 
(small tubular necked vessel with globular body; cf. Rattray 2001:105), and 
braseros (braziers) with Teotihuacan-type adornments (Núñez 2019); as well as 
mold-made figurines with tocados (headbands), body ornaments, and dresses, 
commonly found in the urban city of Teotihuacan (Sugiura and Silis 2009). 


Figure 7.3. Pottery types from Teotihuacan. 


Figure 7.4. Esgrafiado from the Toluca Valley. 


As a whole, the ceramic materials from the Toluca region obviously belong 
within the sphere of Teotihuacan pottery tradition. However, when they are 
examined closely, new ceramic patterns emerge. This new phenomenon, 
detected during Late and Terminal Classic period (ca. 550/600—600/650 AD), 
seems to express the needs of the inhabitants to reinforce their own identity. The 
new fashion, manifested in different ways, is generally characterized by very 
subtle but consistent innovations, which spread quickly in the Toluca region 
(Sugiura et al. 2010, 2013). 


The present study highlights two types of manifestations, which characterize 
this phenomenon: One consists of a copy of a specific type of pottery, “Thin 
Orange,” which is considered emblematic of Teotihuacan's supremacy in 
Mesoamerica. This ceramic group, called “Pseudo-Thin Orange,” was 
manufactured in the Toluca Valley with local materials, identified by NAA 
analysis (personal communication, Harbottle; Encastin 2011; Sugiura et al. 2019; 
Jaimes et al. 2021) ( ). Pseudo—Thin Orange is also characterized by a 


series of particularities such as a strong morphological homogeneity, consisting 
of undecorated semihemispherical bowls with flanged rim and with or without 
ring base (80 percent), as well as surface color and treatment, similar to the Thin 
Orange of Teotihuacan (TOT). The differences between authentic TOT and this 
apparent copy, manufactured in the Valley of Toluca, are: (1) The Toluca 
variation does not copy exotic and unique forms of authentic Thin Orange but is 
restricted to a few representative forms, mainly undecorated bowls with flanged 
rims. These forms imply their easily identifiable provenience; (2) Pseudo- Thin 
Orange shows a less fine and uneven surface treatment, compared to those of 
Teotihuacan; (3) their highly homogeneous vessel forms might imply that these 
have a specific, probably ritual related, function in the life of the inhabitants. 


Figure 7.5. Pseudo- Thin Orange from the Toluca Valley. 


Wide distribution of Pseudo-Thin Orange in the Valley of Toluca seems to 
insinuate two antagonistic processes: On the one hand, copying this emblematic 
object is an expression of this pottery belonging to the hegemonic state of 
Teotihuacan. The manufacture and the use of this pottery type could help 
legitimize the people of the Toluca region's adherence to the Teotihuacan 
political power. On the other hand, the subtle differences registered in the 


Pseudo-Thin Orange could be interpreted as the Toluca region's inhabitants’ 
intention of distancing themselves from Teotihuacan's domain. 


The second group of materials corresponds to the well-polished monochrome 
pottery, often decorated with particular motives done by fine incision, or 
esgrafiado. These materials consist, mainly, of shallow vases with lustrous red 
slip, as well as monochrome and bichrome pots. One of this pottery's 
characteristics is the presence of distinctive decorative motifs that are easily 
identifiable as having been manufactured in the Toluca region. In the case of 
pots, which are small to medium size (less than 40 cm), they can be dark colored 
monochrome or red on brown or on blackish brown. The fine incision motifs are 
combined with zonal polish, applied with a very similar technique of 
Teotihuacan legacy from the Xolalpan and Metepec phases. Detailed analyses of 
the manufacture of the vessels indicate that they followed the basic canons 
imposed by Teotihuacan ceramic tradition. However, they added some 
distinctive elements that, at the first glance, can identify that these are of local 
production (Sánchez 2010). Employing the subtle modifications, these potters 
express their difference and distance from the outsiders. 


Conclusions 


In this chapter we have highlighted the importance for the understanding of 
identity as a fundamental instrument for constructing a sense of belonging 
constrained by its historical and material conditions of time and space. Also, we 
have emphasized that identity works as a dual process: First, it not only allows 
social groups to assume a sense of pertinence to their groups but also reinforces 
group members' aspiration of belonging to their group as an effective instrument 
of their self-definition. On the other hand, it denotes the distinction or 
differentiation from the others. As well, the concept of identity constitutes a 
multivocal notion and, as such, can be approached from different scales of 
analysis and diverse theoretical perspectives. 


In this study, we refer to a collective identity, specifically, of the ancient 
populations of the Toluca Valley and its material culture. Throughout this 
chapter, we also stress the particular importance of ceramic materials, assuming 
that these condense the aspirations of the group, expressed in many different 
levels in the process of their production. It is also important to mention that the 
ancient population of the Toluca Valley employed a series of strategies to 
express (explicitly or implicitly) the identity construction process. Based on a 


series of ceramic materials, we discuss that although the identity formation is 
contingent on social and political conditions, and thus involves a prolonged 
process, it could intensify in certain periods. In the case of the Toluca Valley, a 
more definite tendency was manifested during the Late and Final Classic period, 
during which the demise of Teotihuacan, the most powerful state of 
Mesoamerica, occurred. It is worth emphasizing that in the ancient 
Mesoamerican case, because of the particular role ceramics played in the 
people's history, the ceramics constitute one of the most useful instruments for 
approaching identity formation processes. Pottery is, as well, an important 
vehicle for inquiring their strategies that invariably affect the relationships 
between social groups and their material culture. 


As a study case, two distinctive ceramic groups of the Toluca Valley, 
corresponding to Xolalpan and Metepec phases of Teotihuacan, were analyzed. 
We pinpointed these materials as an effective evidence and a useful instrument to 
understand some aspects of the complex identity processes that characterize the 
Toluca Valley, which once formed part of the great Teotihuacan system. These 
materials articulate different levels of identity process, and consisted of a series 
of subtle innovations in decorative motifs, as well as morphological imitation of 
specific vessel forms of Teotihuacan. One of the purposes of these actions was, 
probably, to express tangible qualities of the group's sense of difference from 
Teotihuacan, though these represent, at the same time, an instrument of group 
members' belonging to this hegemonic power. This phenomenon was the result 
of constant negotiation between people and their historical contexts. 
Consequently, these materials express subtle changes and innovations, which are 
possible to relate with collective identity of the ancient population of the region. 
In this case, as many archaeologists (Insoll 2007; Meskell 2007) have 
mentioned, the process toward the collective identity resulted from the 
developing unequal relationship in the context of dynamic social interaction, 
specifically speaking, between Teotihuacan and the Valley of Toluca, one of the 
large urban center's hinterlands. 
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8 
Burning to Forget 


Teotihuacan Ideology through Termination Rituals at 
El Rosario, Querétaro 


Juan Carlos Saint-Charles Zetina and Fiorella Fenoglio Limón 


Nestled in the heart of the San Juan del Río valley is the archaeological site El 
Rosario. A series of archaeological finds lead us to assume that it was founded 
directly by Teotihuacan settlers. Among its walls, material remains, and mural 
painting, the ideology and conception of the Teotihuacan world seems to 
materialize here. An example of this is the archaeological context of the last 
stage of a purely Teotihuacan construction, where killed vessels, curved obsidian 
knives, textile fragments, maize cobs, burnt wood, among other material culture, 
were part of a ritual complex that ended with the abandonment of the 
archaeological site after nearly 400 years of occupation. 


Within Teotihuacan different termination rituals have been observed; perhaps 
the most widespread is precisely that of destruction by fire. In this sense, we 
propose that the materials and evidence of the fire in the last Teotihuacan stage 
of El Rosario are the product of a termination ritual that sought to desacralize the 
ceremonial space, repeating the cultural pattern originated in the great 
metropolis. We consider relevant the examination of the relationship represented 
in this type of ritual acts and the links between the groups that inhabited El 
Rosario to a Teotihuacan worldview to examine if El Rosario could be a place 
that might have been a Central Mexican enclave. 


Toward the beginning of the first centuries of our era, the region of the San 
Juan del Río valley—especially its southeastern portion—was occupied, first by 
groups from West Mexico related to Chupícuaro and subsequently by groups 
from the Basin of Mexico, related to Cuicuilco. Shortly after, groups from 
Teotihuacan founded an important civic-ceremonial center on a hill located in 
the southern boundary of the San Juan del Río valley. Today known as El 
Rosario (named after a small modern village located in the vicinity of the 


archaeological site), this place impacted the social, political, economic, and 
cultural spheres of contemporary settlements within the region. Some years 
before (around 150 BC), the arrival of groups related to Cuicuilco displaced the 
original settlers who were established mainly at El Cerro de La Cruz at least in 
500 Bc (figures 8.1-8.2). It should be noted that Cuicuilco, located in the south 
of Mexico City, represents one of the most developed Mesoamerican societies in 
Central Mesoamerica during the Late Formative. It is a socially stratified and 
institutionalized group, with monumental buildings of a civic-religious nature, 
from where the life of the surrounding population was governed. Its sphere of 
interaction went beyond the valley of Mexico, especially towards the north and 
northwest. On the other hand, Chupícuaro, with its main settlements in the 
southeast of the state of Guanajuato, represents the other type of societies, more 
similar to the chiefdoms, with settlements rather of the village type, distributed 
mainly near the Lerma River as it passes through the Guanajuatense Bajío. 
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Figure 8.1. Possible routes used by the Teotihuacanos for reaching the northern Center. Sites with 
Teotihuacan presence shown (drawn by Juan Carlos Saint-Charles Zetina). 
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Figure 8.2. Map showing the site of El Rosario (drawn by Juan Carlos Saint-Charles Zetina). 


The original inhabitants came from the southeast of Guanajuato and were 
bearers of a cultural tradition identified with Chupícuaro groups. The newcomers 
occupied El Cerro de la Cruz and created some small settlements located in the 
vicinity of the San Juan River and its tributary, the Arroyo Hondo. Among these 
sites, La Estancia has been practically wiped out by modern infrastructure. 
Traces of “chupicuareño groups" at El Cerro de la Cruz, located in the 
southeastern edge of the San Juan del Río valley, are manifested in the form of 
some human burials containing ceramic vessels of unquestionable Chupícuaro 
style, as well as some architectonic elements (i.e., small quadrangular platforms 
built with clay cores and covered with carved stones, as well as circular 
foundation stones for supporting enclosures built with perishable materials). 
Among the ceramic elements recovered are practically all the formal variety of 
designs and decorative styles characteristics of the Chupícuaro tradition, such as 
patojos (shoe vessels), bowls with mammiform supports, and bowls with 
pedestal supports. These vessels are monochrome; bichrome (red on brown and 
black on red); or polychrome (combining black, white, red, and brown colors, 
with geometric designs, some with grooves and perforations). Among the 
materials associated with the Chupicuaro ceramic tradition, we found 


anthropomorphic figurines mainly representing women (standing, seated, or 
kneeled down), though some representations of men, deformed beings, and 
bicephalous figurines were also found. 


Most of this evidence was buried under the fill of later constructions, such as 
those attributed to groups from the Basin of Mexico, who built a large platform 
at the top of El Cerro de la Cruz and an early pyramidal base in the northeastern 
side of the platform. This building reached approximately 8 m in height and 
approximately 40 m on each side of its base; it has three bodies (steps) of talud 
(figures 8.3-8.4). Among the ceramic materials associated with this occupation, 
we can mention San Juan Red pottery (Nalda 1975), and bowls and tecomates 
(globular vessel) decorated with broad bands and red triangles making a contrast 
with the natural color of the vessel, as well as clay figurines identified by 
Elizabeth Hernández (2009) as transitional figurines between the types H3 and 
HA (figure 8.5) (Saint-Charles Zetina et al. 2010a). 
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Figure 8.3. Topographic reconstruction of the structures that make up the civico-religious center of El 
Rosario (figure courtesy of Proyecto Arqueológico El Rosario, INAH). 
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Figure 8.4. Architectural reconstruction of principal mound construction phases (drawn by author). 


Figure 8.5. Ceramics from Chupícuaro and Cuicuilco (photos by author). 


It is likely that the incursion of groups in the North-Central Basin of Mexico 
had opened the northern and western doors to Teotihuacan society, who transited 
through this region years after. We believe that the Teotihuacanos who came to 
this region did so through two possible routes: starting from Teotihuacan then 
going west through Zumpango Lake until arriving at Imiquia (Urbán et al. 2005), 
there are two possible paths—one toward the north and the other toward the 
west. The northern route passed by the settlements of San Miguel Chingú in the 
Tula Valley (Díaz Oyarzábal 1980) and El Mogote San Bartolo in the Mezquital 
Valley (Polgar 1998), until reaching El Rosario. The western route continued 
from Imiquia and the Serrania Tepozotlán to Los Reyes Ixtlahuaca (Gutiérrez 
1979), El Cerrito la Campana in the Temascalcingo Valley (Folan 1987), and 
finally, to El Rosario (figures 8.1—8.2). 


However, it is important to note that both routes were not mutually exclusive, 


since both could be used in different times and for different purposes. In all of 
these sites an important Teotihuacan presence was documented; even in some of 
places such as Imiquia, raw material consumption and prestige goods from 
different regions were documented (Urbán et al. 2005). In addition, the distance 
between the sites mentioned above corresponds to a range of more or less 30 km, 
a Span that can be completed by walking in one day (Saint-Charles Zetina et al. 
in press). Therefore, the strategic position of El Rosario is unquestionable; it is 
located in the midpoint, allowing the communication and control toward the 
west, north, and North-Central part of Mesoamerica. More likely, this strategic 
location allowed Teotihuacanos to obtain, and perhaps control, the production, 
use, and consumption of a wide range of biotic resources, minerals, and diverse 
raw materials (see also García-Des Lauriers, chapter 10 in this volume). 


Although these are preliminary hypotheses, we believe that from El Rosario, 
Teotihuacanos were able to exploit different resources that the Cuitzeo and 
Patzcuaro Lakes provided (see Filini, chapter 9 in this volume). In addition, this 
location secured them the access to the Pacific Coasts, via the Lerma River until 
reaching the Cuitzeo Basin, where the settlements of Cerritos, Inchamacuaro, 
and Palo Blanco were located (Filini 2010); from those places, they could extract 
diverse marine and mineral resources, such as ilmenite, shells, and snails. 
Similarly, it is likely that through the northwest and northeast routes (via 
Querétaro and Guanajuato), Teotihuacanos obtained and traded minerals and 
precious stones such as the Tequisquiapan opal, gaining access to the Sierra 
Gorda and its important mineral deposits, and even reaching the Huasteca (Saint- 
Charles Zetina et al. in press). 


In terms of the resources available in the vicinity of El Rosario and the San 
Juan del Río valley, we considered these locations as important areas of 
agricultural exploitation that were fed by the rivers San Juan and Arroyo Hondo. 
Also, located a few kilometers from here were the Amealco and Galindo timber 
woods, as well as areas with raw materials for construction, such as sands, 
tepetate (local name for volcanic tuff), lime, and Ixtapaltete (flagstones). 
Similarly, while it did not compete with the quality of the sites controlled by 
Teotihuacan, the region has significant obsidian quarries, such as those located in 
the Sierra de Galindo, Fuentezuelas, Urecho, and Navajas. It is likely that El 
Rosario functioned as the gateway for exploiting distant quarries, such as those 
of the Sierra de los Agustinos and Zinapécuaro (see also García-Des Lauriers, 
chapter 10 in this volume). Sites with Teotihuacan occupation have been 
identified in their surroundings (Saint-Charles Zetina et al. in press). Thus, El 
Rosario (AD 250-600) would have been the first settlement and civic-ceremonial 


center planned from the Teotihuacan metropolis. 


In addition, El Rosario was located at the entry to the northern and western 
regions of what we know nowadays as Mesoamerica. In fact, these population 
movements can be considered the beginning, not only of the expansion of 
Teotihuacan domains—whatever their interests might be—but also of the 
expansion of the territories occupied or controlled by agricultural groups. This 
movement would have reached the southern region of San Luis Potosí toward 
the sixth century AD. Later in time and to the western region, sites such as La 
Negreta, San Bartolo Aguacaliente, and Santa María del Refugio were founded 
—the latter on the mouth of the Guanajuato Bajío, and with distinctive 
Teotihuacan features. Walls of a possible household, ceramic and lithic 
materials, characterized by their similarity with Teotihuacan materials, were 
found at La Negreta (Brambila and Crespo 2002). 


Among the groups of ceramic materials, related to the mentioned sites, we 
identified two main types: the first is characterized by vessels that mimic 
Teotihuacan decoration and forms but that are manufactured with local raw 
materials; the other group corresponds to ceramics brought directly from the 
metropolis, such as “Thin Orange” produced in southern Puebla and controlled 
by the city (figure 8.5) (Brambila and Velasco 1988). 


Santa María del Refugio (characterized by the pyramid-courtyard complex) 
and San Bartolo Aguacaliente are sites that were built on a large platform on 
whose summit were constructed pyramid bases, enclosed courtyards, plazas, and 
households (Brambila and Castañeda 1993; Castañeda et al. 1996). These 
settlements related to Teotihuacan generated a series of small communities in 
their vicinity, as it happened in El Rosario, where the creation of the 
Constitución de 1917 Dam, inaugurated in 1970, unfortunately flooded and left 
underwater the vestiges of most of the households, areas of resource acquisition 
and cultivation, and their immediate environment, where other types of 
production occurred. Only the civic-ceremonial center was saved, due to its 
location at the top of the hill. 


Background: First Explorations at the Site 


As an archaeological site, El Rosario was mentioned for the first time by 
archaeologist Roberto Gallegos Ruiz in 1958, when he had the opportunity of 
visiting the site while conducting salvage archaeology at the Ex-Hacienda 


de La Estancia, which is now flooded by the Constitución de 1917 Dam. From 
the excavations at La Estancia, Gallegos only reported the similarity of the 
archaeological materials with those from Teotihuacan. During his visit to El 
Rosario, he mentioned the high degree of destruction of the site caused by the 
removal of stone used in the construction of the wall of the Hidalgo Dam, 
located on one side of the site. As a result of the construction of a second dam— 
Constitución de 1917—diverse materials were recovered and collected by 
individuals who created the Urquiza Collection, housed at the Regional Museum 
of Querétaro. This collection includes several vessels with forms and decorative 
styles of Teotihuacan, corresponding to different phases. 


During the archaeological research of Enrique Nalda (1975) in the San Juan 
del Río valley during the mid-1970s, surveys were conducted at El Rosario. 
These investigations were carried out in an area of 1,000 km?, and 118 places 
were identified as pre-Hispanic settlements, named by Nalda as Unidades 
de Recolección (“Collection units”; UR); El Rosario was recorded as UR35. 
Nalda elaborated five distribution maps, organized by chronology inferred from 
diagnostic ceramics. Using these, he established the existence of five occupation 
stages: the first, composed only by eight URs dated from 500 Bc to the year AD 
1, was identified by the presence of San Juan Red ceramics; the second, dated 
between the year AD 1 and AD 400,! and composed of 48 URs, was identified by 
using Loma Linda Red/Buff ceramics as the diagnostic material; the third was 
dated to AD 400-800,? and was composed of 72 settlements with El Mogote 
Red/Buff ceramics; the fourth was dated to AD 800-1100/1200, and was 
composed of 54 URs, with Post-Firing Red Incised Xajay ceramics. The fifth 
stage, dated to AD 1350 to 1521, was identified by using Aztec III and IV 
ceramics in 14 URs. However, these are small and located in the vicinity of the 
main drainages. Posteriorly, during the late 1980s, El Rosario was officially 
registered by the National Archaeological Atlas Project. This register contains 
exclusively survey data, a site code, UTM coordinates, and general 
characteristics of the site (with or without structures, number of structures, and 
so on) and relative chronologies inferred from diagnostic ceramics. However, the 
site was never explored by using systematic excavations until 1995, when rescue 
excavations were conducted due to the collapse of a tunnel roof—located on the 
western talud of the main platform—that exposed the corner of two walls 
covered by polychrome murals. 

During the rainy season of 2003, a huge hollow was formed on top of the 
main platform and it was recorded in early 2004. This hollow had a diameter of 
approximately 5 m and a depth of 7 m. A large amount of the construction fill 


went into the subsoil, but the presence of walls of different constructive stages 
prevented a major disaster. This event exposed vestiges (walls, floors, and fills) 
corresponding to four constructive stages. Charcoal samples were collected from 
the hollow walls for dating the structure. However, it was not until 2009 when 
systematic archaeological research and conservation and recovery of both the 
murals and the principal building were conducted. In addition, this analysis 
opened the doors for implementing a larger research project within the same 
settlement and its immediate environment? Similarly, we searched for 
information beyond the Querétaro territories in order to understand, or at least 
propose, the role that this settlement played in the region and its relationship 
with Teotihuacan (Saint-Charles Zetina et al. 2010b). 


The Archaeological Site: A Teotihuacan Settlement 


El Rosario is located at UTM coordinates 14 388 041 E and 2 255 922 N, in the 
municipality of San Juan del Río, Querétaro (figures 8.1—8.2). The civic- 
ceremonial center was placed on top of a long hill, surrounded by fertile valleys, 
supporting the subsistence of the population that the site held (figure 8.3). The 
center is composed of a pyramidal base of quadrangular shape 10 m high and 40 
m on each side. To the west is located a courtyard delimitated in its northern and 
western sides by an elongated platform with the south remaining open. The 
southern limit of the platform ends with a mound approximately 1.50 m high. In 
front of this structure and south of the principal building is the location of a 
mound approximately 2 m high with a length of 10 m on each side at the base. 


Notably, the western and northern platforms previously mentioned required a 
huge investment of labor in order to level the landscape. For this reason, the 
external facades are up to 5 m high, while the interiors are no more than 2 m. 
This compound is surrounded in its northern, eastern, and southern sides by 
wide-open spaces (plazas) that once were covered with plaster. Plazas are 
delimited by contention walls with construction fill, erected for leveling these 
spaces. For this reason, they have sloped floors. To the western side of this 
compound are located a series of stepped terraces. 


During the 1995 intervention, a test trench (Trinchera 1) was excavated at the 
base of the eastern facade of the collapsed main building. A test pit (Pozo 1) was 
also excavated at the east plaza—approximately 15 m from the principal 
building. In addition, the profiles of a relatively ancient looting pit (Pozo 2), 
located at the center of a mound on the eastern slope of the hill, were also 


cleaned; when the dam reaches its maximum levels, this pit is flooded. In the 
first case, a bench that seems to surround the building was found, but it was not 
possible to locate the base of the walls at the facade of the building. However, 
some vessels that might be buried in the collapsed walls were found at the base 
of the mound, deposited as offerings at the foot of a building that was already 
abandoned (figure 8.6). In the test pit excavated with the aim of recording the 
stratigraphy, a plaster floor with a perforated section was found. In this pit, a 
significant number of ceramic fragments were  located—apparently 
corresponding to a dump. During the classification, these fragments were refitted 
together, which allowed us to understand that all corresponded to an assemblage 
of vessels that were deposited, complete, or broken, with a different objective 
than the one originally proposed in the first interpretation; that is, it was not a 
dump but an offering. As for the clearing-out of the looters' pit, a sizable amount 
of pottery was recovered, corresponding to altered contexts. 


Figure 8.6. Teotihuacan-style ceramics from El Rosario (photo by author). 


Ceramic materials recovered during these excavations were analyzed by 
Roxana Enriquez Farías (2005, 2010). As a part of the results and despite that we 
lack a well-defined stratigraphy, sherds found at the looters' pit were different 


from those recovered in the other two excavations regarding their style and 
phases. In this case, we found fragments of Thin Orange ceramic, braziers, and 
sherds corresponding to excised bowls, stuccoes bowls, and Teotihuacan-style 
vases identified with ceramics of the Xolalpan phase (figure 8.6). On the other 
hand, the materials recovered from the Trench 1, at the foot of the main 
pyramidal mound, more likely were deposited as an offering to the building. 
These corresponded to two hemispherical bowls with three elongated conical 
supports painted in red as well as unidentified ceramic fragments with 
similarities in the paste, shape, and decoration; more likely, considering the 
contexts, these materials correspond to the end of the Epiclassic period. 
Materials from the third excavation (Pozo 1) consisted of large sherds that can be 
refitted together, corresponding to jars, and tripod bowls painted in red with 
black stains (done through the negative technique), as well as large plates 
decorated in red with geometric motifs; we will discuss this context further. 


With the excavations of 2009, focused on the principal building, it was 
possible to confirm the existence of four constructive stages, the construction 
systems and materials, and the general characteristics of these spaces, as well as 
all the associated architectonic elements (wooden posts, plasters, etc.). In 
addition, it was possible to record polychrome murals, and graffiti found in the 
walls of the portico from the second construction stage, and to locate offerings in 
pits, below the base of the wooden posts or over one of the floors (figure 8.7). 
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Figure 8.7. Partial view of the excavated context corresponding to the ritual abandonment found in 2009 
(photo by Fiorella Fenoglio). 


For budgetary reasons, not until six years later was it possible to resume 
archaeological work in El Rosario. In this way, excavations were carried out in 
2015 and 2016 (Fenoglio Limon and Saint-Charles Zetina 2016). In 2015, five 
excavations were carried out, three of them in the open plaza that surrounds 
Structure 1 to the north, east, and south, and two more in a plot located to the 
northeast of the same structure. It was in these last two that a significant amount 
of ceramic material was recovered, which could be identified as being of 
Teotihuacan manufacture. Unfortunately, the soil matrices had already been 
affected by modern plowing and looting activities. 


Finally, during the 2016 season, the excavations had two objectives. One was 
to verify that two of the mounds considered as part of the main architectural 
epicenter were indeed pre-Hispanic structures. The other objective was to 
continue the search for areas of extra-ritual activities, and to this end excavation 


was carried out on the terrace located below the western facade of the west 
platform built to adjoin Structure 1 during the Epiclassic period (AD 650—900). In 
the first case, an excavation was carried out on Structure 2, a small mound 
located at the foot of the southern slope of Structure 1, and the evidence 
indicated that this is a relatively recent and secondary accumulation of stones 
and soil, perhaps resulting from the substantial looting that took place at this site. 
On the other hand, with the same objective, a north-south trench was initiated on 
the mound at the summit of the southern end of the western platform of the main 
structures of the epicenter. In this case, we found a wall that forced the 
orientation of the excavation to be altered toward the west. These excavations 
resulted in the exposure of an approximately 13 m long wall, which we interpret 
as corresponding to the terrace face of the southern facade of the western 
platform (Structure 5). Nevertheless, evidence indicates that part of the mound is 
also relatively recent and results from the accumulation of debris from the 
destruction of much of the same platform. It should be noted that the material 
recovered in these excavations is relatively scarce and recovered in disturbed 
contexts. In the case of the excavations on the terrace to the west of the platform, 
two excavations were carried out in which two northern-facing terraces of two 
platforms were registered. One corresponds to the occupation of the Classic 
period (ca. AD 300/350-540) and another, attached to the previous, could be 
dated to the Epiclassic period (ca. AD 540—890) (Nielsen et al. 28.4, 8.8). Thanks 
to the dated sequences obtained by radiocarbon and the abandonment of El Cerro 
de la Cruz at the end of the Terminal Formative period, we suggest that the 
foundation date of the first structure is AD 250; from this building it is only 
possible to see the precinct portico, displaying polychrome murals with 
Teotihuacan iconographic designs. Among these we can mention the 
representation of curved knives; bleeding hearts (tri-lobulated); and possible 
warriors or priests depicted on profile, carrying shields and darts, with speech 
scrolls coming out of their mouths, as well as representations of the new fire. 
Also, important is the depiction of mountains where knife bundles possibly 
allude to El Cerro de Las Navajas, located close to Teotihuacan (figure 8.8). The 
study conducted by Jesper Nielsen and Christophe Helmke (2014) provides 
important data for interpreting the iconographic elements of El Rosario murals. 
In this research Nielsen and Helmke (2014) proposed that the scenes depicted in 
the murals might correspond to the inauguration of the site, through a complex 
foundation ritual. 


Figure 8.8. View of the north and east walls with polychrome murals corresponding to a portico associated 
with the first phase of construction (photo by Ramiro Valencia). 


Covering this first precinct and its base, another was constructed toward AD 
450, with its respective shrine at the summit. We also found a portico with 
graffiti on the walls in this precinct. These were constructed on a plaster floor 
and, in addition, evidence of talud-tablero on the facade of the portico was 
identified. Posteriorly, a platform with a precinct on top was constructed at the 
summit of these buildings. From this stage, portions of the portico and almost all 
of the walls of the interior precinct are preserved. This was the third and the last 
constructive stage that can be attributed to Teotihuacan groups. On the plaster 
floor of the third construction, an impressive layer of charcoal and logs— 
completely and incompletely burned—were found. Inside and below this layer 
an interesting archaeological context was discovered, as we will discuss further. 


The construction system utilized until this moment is also evident at the 


second and third constructive stages. It consists of bricking up all the precinct 
openings in order to form cajones de relleno (construction cells). Demolition of 
the upper part of the walls of the precincts created the first layers of the fill 
supporting the upper levels and provided stone and sediments for the required 
leveling; this was finished by depositing a layer of tepetate supporting the plaster 
floors. All the precincts have the same architectonic pattern: the portico is 
oriented toward the west. In the case of the second constructive stage, the walls 
of the corresponding precinct rest on the walls of the ancient precinct. This was 
not the case for the walls of the third constructive stage, since it was wider, and 
the walls are not supported with the earlier walls. However, it is possible that 
bearing walls were used as foundations. 


The building constructed by the Teotihuacanos was utilized later by other 
settlers, between AD 750 and AD 950. During this moment (fourth constructive 
stage), the building did not grow in height; in contrast, only new construction 
fills were placed on top of the base and new facades were erected. In the interior 
of the precinct from the third stage, a smaller building was constructed, placing 
the fill between the walls of the new and the old precincts. The result was a 
precinct whose floor—painted in red—was “sunken” when comparing with the 
exterior surfaces of the pyramid base. 


Finally, it is important to mention, a trench in the northern platform of the 
patio, west of the main building, was excavated. According to the materials 
recovered in the fill, it seems to correspond to the same period: the ceramics can 
be related to the Prado and Corral phases from Tula, that is, fragments of Ana 
María Red on Brown ceramic (el Mogote Red on Buff, according to Nalda 
1975), Cañones jars (Cobean 1990), and Red on Buff Moy plates (Saint-Charles 
Zetina et al. 2006). Apparently, during the Teotihuacan occupation the 
ceremonial center was only composed of superimposed bases with their 
respective portico precincts. It was during the fourth stage that the western and 
northern platforms, delimiting the patio, were constructed. 


Teotihuacan Ideologies: Inheritances and 
Disagreements 
The discovery of similar contexts in two different areas of the archaeological site 


is of particular interest. One located in 1995, corresponds to a lens of ash and 
charcoal, placed 15 m from the base of the principal structure (Pozo 1) located at 


the great platform surrounding the structure in its eastern side. Numerous 
ceramic materials were found at a depth of 13 cm from the surface. In addition, 
during the 2009 explorations a complex context was identified when the interior 
of the main structure was excavated. This space was covered by a thick layer of 
partially burned logs, charcoal fragments as well as ceramic materials, lithic 
objects, and organic materials. All of these discovered items allowed us to 
propose that around AD 600-supported in radiocarbon dating—the inhabitants of 
El Rosario celebrated a complex termination ritual for concluding its occupation 
in the region.^ From the first context, we can mention ceramic materials from the 
metropolis, corresponding to the final phases, for example, hemispherical bowls 
with annular bases (similar to Thin Orange forms) (figure 8.9a); negative red on 
brown bowls with button supports (figure 8.9b), fine paste composite silhouette 
bowls, bowls and plates with geometric designs (curved and straight lines) 
painted in red on brown (figure 8.9c), ritual miniature jars (figure 8.9d); and jars 
and sealed bowls corresponding to the Metepec phase (Enríquez 2010). The 
recovery of these materials (some of them still need to be confirmed as from 
Teotihuacan style) is important due to the fact that this context, taking into 
consideration the characteristics and quality of the materials, allows us to 
propose that these materials were part of a specific event implying the 
intentional destruction of objects in a symbolic action: the smashing of precious 
goods. At the same time, the discovery of an ash layer with charcoal stresses the 
active existence of a transformation element: the fire. 


Figure 8.9. Ceramics corresponding to the context identified in 1995: (a) bowl with annular vase; (b) 
Negative painted bowl; (c) Red on buff plates; (d) miniature olla (photos by Roxana Enríquez). 


The context found in 2009 is even more interesting because, in addition to the 
ritually killed ceramics (e.g., brazier fragments, jars, and bowls), we found a 
series of lithic materials such as curved knives, projectile points made of chert, 
prismatic blades, organic materials such as textile fragments made of cotton and 
probably a monocot plant such as agave, as well as a corncob (similar to those 
identified as Nal Tel and Chapalote breeds) (Ramírez Segura et al. 2010). A 
fragmented flagstone was also recovered: under this element, brazier fragments 
were found (i 10). Moreover, several pits excavated on the floor were 
identified; inside of these, diverse lithic and ceramic materials were recovered. 
These materials were located under a thick layer of partially burned logs and 
charcoal, sealing the last Teotihuacan occupation at El Rosario. 
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Figure 8.10. Location of murals (drawing by Juan Carlos Saint-Charles Zetina). 


Discussion and Conclusions 


Around AD 575, important areas at Teotihuacan were consumed by the fire. This 
is supported by 147 buildings that were burnt on the Avenue of the Dead (Millon 
1988), part of the Quetzalpapalotl Palace (Acosta 1964), the Ciudadela (Cabrera 
1982), Xalla (Manzanilla and López Luján, 2001), and Teopancazco compounds 


(Manzanilla 1998, 2000, 2002), the House of the Priests (Batres 1906), and the 
Viking Group (Armillas 1944), among others. All of them were victims of fire 
and looting. Nevertheless, the origin of this fire is highly debated by scholars of 
Teotihuacan. On the one hand, some propose that these burned contexts were a 
consequence of the invasion of external groups, mainly from the north, 
associated with the ceramic tradition known as Coyotlatelco. On the other hand, 
some authors supporting the idea of internal conflicts and environmental crisis 
proposed that the burning was product of a desacralizing ritual act conducted to 
dispossess the city of its political and religious symbolism. 


The archaeological contexts described so far at El Rosario are inevitably 
related to a ritual practice associated to the Mesoamerican worldview; 
specifically with Teotihuacan, desacralizing of religious spaces by using the fire; 
that is, the so-called termination or abandonment rituals (Darras 2003). In 
previous research, we already mentioned the importance of these rituals within 
Teotihuacan religious thinking (Fenoglio et al. 2014). However, it is important to 
point out the ideological implication of these types of practices for the North- 
Central region. First, we need to stress that these rituals were new for this area; 
the material record from earlier cultures shows that the abandonment of previous 
settlements and cultural traditions took place with no similar termination rituals. 
For example, a cultural substitution occurred at El Cerro de la Cruz, where 
Cuicuilco groups displaced Chupícuaro groups, leaving them without the 
opportunity for performing religious rituals to conclude the occupation of the 
site. Thus, due to the imposition or the existence of a different worldview, 
groups associated with the Chupícuaro tradition did not conduct similar rituals in 
which the fire was a central element. This conclusion is supported by the 
archaeological contexts recovered so far in the ceremonial center and the 
households surrounding it. The same pattern was recorded with the vacancy- 
displacement-substitution of Cuicuilco groups by the Teotihuacanos. In this 
particular case, due to the fact that we have more information thanks to the 
recovery of archaeological contexts and complete materials, we can propose that 
the difference between the substitution and the displacement of a Formative 
center compared with one from the Classic at San Juan del Río is the movement 
of the population motivated by political-religious ideas, probably depicted in the 
murals at El Rosario, which attracted and aggregated ancient settlers from el 
Cerro de la Cruz to a new ruling settlement: El Rosario. Also, in this case we 
lack evidence proving the existence of abandonment rituals in the ceremonial 
center, as well as in the households. In this sense, and by observing the complex 
archaeological contexts excavated al El Rosario, we can affirm that 


abandonment rituals—with the characteristics and details mentioned in previous 
research—are an ideological contribution from the Teotihuacan culture and the 
religion that they imposed in the North-Central region between AD 200 and AD 
600. 


Notably, even though the Teotihuacanos wanted to consume their ideology 
with fire, vestiges of their beliefs and worldview permeated subsequent 
inhabitants of the region. Despite that in later settlements there was a clear 
intention of breaking with the hegemonic and totalizing paradigms that 
Teotihuacan imposed in sites such as San Bartolo Aguacaliente, El Tepozán, 
Cañada de la Virgen, and Peralta, the inhabitants preserved traces of the cultural 
inheritance of the great metropolis from the Classic period (see also Gómez 
Chávez and Gazzola, chapter 3 in this volume; Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this 
volume). These traces were reflected in the architecture, settlement patterns, and, 
probably, in some of the religious rituals, such as the cult of Tláloc and its 
multiple incarnations materialized under new forms of representation (Islas et al. 
2014; Viramontes 2005). This presence can be attested in the sites with 
Teotihuacan presence or influence located in the North-Central region, where the 
settlement patterns are different when compared with those from El Rosario, due 
to the fact that the aforementioned sites adopted the Ciudadela model at a 
different scale, that is, the existence of a pyramid and a patio (where the 
placement of the main platform may vary) that remained functioning until the 
early Epiclassic. 


For this reason, we propose that this differentiation has its own basis in what 
we already mentioned: El Rosario was a political-religious enclave of Central 
Mexico that dominated and defined the cultural patterns for the rest of the 
region, while Teotihuacan supported its political supremacy within 
Mesoamerica. We mentioned the year AD 600 as a milestone in the cultural 
development of the North-Central region due to the fact that the archaeological 
contexts related to the abandonment of these sites during Epiclassic. These 
findings prove the existence of different practices in regard to termination 
rituals, when compared to Teotihuacan, suggesting the permanence of other 
groups managing the ritual space. Archaeological evidence recovered so far 
pointed out that the abandonment of these sites during the Epiclassic occurred in 
different manners, where the displacement did not leave recognizable traces (or 
at least not found yet) of a clear intention of desacralizing ritual spaces, in the 
same way that the ancient Teotihuacan traditions did. In addition, we have 
registered sites with evidence of abandonment, even in structures that were not 
finished. 


Burning to forget was a way to leave behind part of the worldview and 


thought that once characterized a deeply religious society. It is evident that the 
Teotihuacan groups at El Rosario utilized the symbolic power of fire—as a 
bidirectional element that provided life, foundation, and fertilization, but at the 
Same time ending it—to symbolically purify and desacralize spaces, where 
sacred charges were concentrated in the North-Central region during the Classic. 
Complexity is added to this idea so far by the fact that different sites with 
Teotihuacan presence did not have the same end—intentionally consumed by 
fire. 


Notes 


This chapter was translated from its original version in Spanish by Ximena Chavez. 


1. 


N 


According to Nalda (1975:104-105), for “this period it is possible to propose the existence of a regular 
distribution in regard to ceremonial structures; such arrangement would be present around the 
Constitución de 1917 Dam. This organization would form a network with equidistance based on eight 
points: UR 23, 24, 25, 29, 30, 31, 35 and 87. This proposition, however, does not have yet, a high degree 
of reliability, due to the fact that we are not capable of dating the structures that exist in these collection 
units and, specifically, because we ignore their importance during different periods, especially when 
comparing with the immediate later period.” 


. For this period, Nalda (1975:108) believes that “the possible focal area that was originally located in 


which is now the Constitución de 1917 Dam, appears to have disappeared; instead, it produced a cell 
arrangement based on the following 7 spatial units: UR9; UR30-31 (which might include settlements 
inside the reservoir of the Constitución de 1917 dam and, thus, extend this unit to UR35), UR 72-73-74- 
80 (pie de monte bajo), UR 64-65 (pie de monte medio), UR 95 and UR42 (embarrancado).” 


. During exploration season of 2009, surveys were completed in order to identify and verify the sites 


reported by Nalda and the National Archaeological Atlas Project. Part of the results show that the 
majority of the settlements—based on the characteristics of recovered ceramics—correspond to the 
Prado and Corral phases proposed for Tula by Cobean (1990); that is, the site does not seem to have a 
Classic occupation but rather an Epiclassic. Therefore, it is likely that most of the settlements supported 
by El Rosario during its apogee were buried under the waters of the dam that nowadays surrounds the 
site. 


Results obtained in radiocarbon dating suggest a noncalibrated date of 1454 + 28 BP, while the 
calibrated date suggests a range between AD 540 to AD 660, with a probability of 95.4 percent. 
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9 
Teotihuacan and West Mexico 
Ritual, Exchange, and Interdependence 


Agapi Filini 


The Teotihuacan exchange system was highly asymmetrical, with a varied set of 
relations with other sites in culturally distinct areas of Mesoamerica. For the past 
decades research had focused principally on the Maya or Zapotec, and only 
recently it has been revealed that many sites in West Mexico interacted with 
Teotihuacan as well. The presence of a diverse corpus of artifacts does not 
necessarily imply that Teotihuacanos expanded their “empire” in order to acquire 
raw materials or finished products; to this day, there is no evidence which kind 
of materials were of interest to the Teotihuacanos in the west, and, more 
important, there is no evidence for the use of power that would have implied the 
military conquest of local populations and the establishment of colonies or 
enclaves (Cowgill 2015:137). The uncritical use of data by researchers has only 
generated confusion regarding the nature of contacts. It is suggested that, 
notwithstanding the radically different views in the literature regarding the 
processes through which ideas are transmitted, the flow of goods, and the 
materialization of information in West Mexico, the identification of a number of 
variables in terms of ritual economy allows for the understanding of the 
responses of local actors. This chapter looks at the ritual transmission processes 
that took place between Teotihuacan and West Mexico by means of the 
identification of exchanged artifacts and the factors that may have accounted for 
their circulation, as well as their impact on local political economies. 


The Expansion of the Teotihuacan Exchange Network 


From AD 150 to 650, Teotihuacan, an urban settlement in Central Mexico, was 
the largest city in Mesoamerica. The development of the Teotihuacan state 


required the acquisition of staples from its inner hinterland—that is, the Basin of 
Mexico—before expanding to an outer hinterland in the second half of the 
Tlamimilolpa phase (AD 300), or earlier (Cowgill 2015:135; Millon 1981:222). 


Teotihuacan acquired products from faraway regions such as salt from Belize, 
shell and cacao and copal from Kaminaljuyü in Guatemala (Lucero 1999:234), 
mica from Oaxaca, marine shells from the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
(Manzanilla 2017a:208), and stone masks from Guerrero. For some of these 
products, alternative sources were available. For example, lime could be 
acquired from southeastern Hidalgo (see Holt Mehta, chapter 5 this volume) and 
cacao from the Gulf Coast area or the Pacific Coast (see García-Des Lauriers, 
chapter 10 in this volume). The diversification in the acquisition of materials 
from different sources exemplifies the power of the state and its control over or 
participation in exchange routes. How exchange was organized at Teotihuacan 
still eludes us as does the sociopolitical organization in the city. Linda 
Manzanilla (2017a:213) argues, for example, that there were corporate and 
exclusionary forms of organization along with nuances of collective action at the 
multiethnic centers. However, the distinction between these two strategies 
impedes our understanding of the dynamics of power at the institutional level. 
As George Cowgill (2015:6) rightly posits, “A simple corporate/exclusionary 
dichotomy does little justice to the various and changing institutions and 
strategies likely in play at Teotihuacan" (cf. Filini 2004:109; Murakami 
2016:153). Moreover, Manzanilla (2017a:213) distinguishes between a ruling 
and an intermediate elite, the characteristics of each not clearly defined; it seems 
that intermediate elites were dependent on ruling elite by providing them with 
prestige materials and goods from afar. The production of slate disks that have 
been found in mortuary contexts, for example, required the acquisition of raw 
materials from different areas. Julieta López Juárez's study (2011) of over 200 
slate disks from various sectors of the city identified three distinct groups of 
sources: the first located in Valle de Bravo, state of Mexico; the second in 
Tlalpujahua, Michoacán and Morelos, and Iguala, Guerrero; and the third in 
Pachivia, Guerrero, and Tejupilco, state of Mexico (see also Murakami, chapter 
2 in this volume). The metropolis's influence on the Gulf Coast to the east is 
evinced by the presence of Teotihuacan materials at hundreds of sites along the 
eastern corridor known as the paso obligado (forced corridor). This stretch of 
land led to Veracruz, where the Teotihuacan enclave of Matacapan and other 
Teotihuacan-related sites are located (Santley and Arnold 2005; Stoner 2011). In 
the Maya area, major sites such as Tikal, Copán, Montana, and Kaminaljuyü 
show evidence of strong ties with the city. At the site of Kaminaljuyü, for 


example, graves unearthed at Mound A and B are strikingly similar to those 
found at Teotihuacan (Cowgill 2015:201; Sugiyama 2011:190). Geoffrey 
Braswell (2003:116), however, after conducting macro- and microscale 
(including isotopic composition of teeth) analyses of the evidence at 
Kaminaljuyü concludes that “they do not replicate Teotihuacan behavior.” In 
West Mexico, sites in the Cuitzeo Basin region of the contemporary Mexican 
state of Michoacán had also established relations with Teotihuacan as suggested 
by the presence of Teotihuacan iconography on hundreds of stuccoed vessels and 
other typically Teotihuacan-related materials such as shell goggles and green 
obsidian prismatic blades. 


Teotihuacan-style artifacts have been unearthed, principally in ritual contexts, 
at sites of diverse societal complexity. For example, in the Tuxtlas regional 
system located in the Gulf Coast area, Teotihuacan was present not only at large 
sites but in smaller villages and hamlets (Santley and Arnold 2005:191; Stoner 
2011; Stoner and Poole 2015). Matacapan, one of the major sites, was probably 
"the most commercialized center in the Gulf lowlands during the Middle 
Classic" (Stoner and Pool 2015:399). Clearly, the Teotihuacan exchange system 
extended over a vast area and operated via diverse modes. The Teotihuacan 
exchange networks can be characterized as made up of ritual goods circuits in 
which state control of certain resources and products reinforced Teotihuacan's 
position in Mesoamerica (Filini 2004; Santley and Arnold 2005; Saint-Charles 
Zetina et al., chapter 8 in this volume). Hundreds of sites participated in this 
system, which extended east to west and north to south on a radius of over 2,000 
km, thus assigning to Teotihuacan a prominent place in the Classic period 
exchange network system. 


Networking and Ritual Interdependence during the 
Classic Period 


Social networks and networking are highly dynamic processes within urban 
settings. The dissemination of a new ideology was particularly important for the 
expansion of Teotihuacan's exchange network, one that was rife with social 
meaning because exchange or trade "allows individuals to make qualitative 
statements about social relationships" (Healey 1990:315). In order to evaluate 
the ways in which culturally distinct areas experienced the introduction of 
Teotihuacan symbols, we must first explore the *key symbols" (Ortner 1973) 


that spread outside the city. It was the first time in Mesoamerican history that 
one state extended into an unprecedentedly vast area. 


Specific ritual concepts related to agricultural fertility and a solar war cult 
were spread all over Mesoamerica as attested to by the presence of Teotihuacan- 
related artifacts in principally burial contexts. There were various manifestations 
of fertility rituals, with the Feathered Serpent, the Storm God, and the Butterfly 
Complex being the most prominent. The constitution of a new corpus of ideas 
was related to death, the order of the cosmos, and the regeneration of life. 


The Feathered Serpent Pyramid at Teotihuacan represents the materialization 
of this new ideology and also the need for continuity of the social order. A 
massive burial of over 200 excavated sacrificial victims from various regions in 
Mesoamerica was found with elaborate ritual offerings such as shell and green 
stone artifacts, and also Storm God vessels, implying a strict association with 
fertility-warfare rituals and water symbolism (Sugiyama 1993, 2011). Moreover, 
the elaborate sculptures of the Storm God on the four facades of the pyramid, 
where the Feathered Serpent alternates with a crocodilian monster (similar to the 
Postclassic Cipactli), seem “to have represented the creation of a new era 
brought by the Feathered Serpent” (Sugiyama 2011:169). 


The ritual paraphernalia associated with the new ideology include ceramic 
vessels with the representation of the Storm God, stucco-painted vessels 
depicting butterflies and various other motifs, incense burners, green obsidian 
prismatic blades and eccentrics that were valued for the green transparent color, 
and warrior and female nobility figurines, among others. The diffusion of this 
new ideology and its associated war iconography (Taube 1992) in areas afar 
increased the demand for prestige goods and consequently intensified the 
networking processes, resulting in the creation of a highly complex exchange 
network. “The earspools, Thin Orange ceramics, green obsidian from Pachuca, 
Hidalgo, and *Teotihuacanoid' exotics can be proposed as the material correlates 
of an emerging pattern that defines the spatial extent of the prestige goods 
networks in West Mexico" (Jiménez Betts 2018:82). Green obsidian, for 
example, has been excavated exclusively in burial contexts in West Mexico 
(Filini 2004:105-107). In the Maya lowlands, artifacts of green obsidian have 
also been found principally in ritual deposits with a few exceptions of domestic 
contexts at the sites of Tikal, Balberta, and Copan (Stemp et al. 2012:111) or Los 
Horcones, Chiapas, where Sierra de las Navajas green obsidian represents 
40.7 percent of 717 objects and was used for daily activities (García- 
Des Lauriers 2007:165-169). 


At Teotihuacan, economic strategies associated with the ever-increasing 


demand for ceremonial valuables were able to sustain a metropolis of over 
150,000 inhabitants for half a millennium. One strategy was the intensification 
of craft production in order to manufacture socially valued goods that were 
consumed in ceremonial obligations (Spielmann 2002:196). 


Teotihuacan ritual artifacts were deposited in local burials next to artifacts of 
local cult significance, and both contributed to the reproduction of the local 
societal order. Although the Teotihuacanos' ideational sphere was a multifaceted 
phenomenon, the dominant facet abroad was that of militaristic symbolism and 
its associated paraphernalia. The sites interacting with Teotihuacan accepted 
military symbolism and put the content of the symbols into practice, 
perpetuating the value embodied in these symbols. 


Research into how Teotihuacan ideology was communicated and how 
imported elements were integrated into local traditions is crucial for 
understanding processes of change in terms of ritual economy. That is, “how 
economic practices are ritualized, how ritual practices are economized, and how 
these actions sequentially or simultaneously communicate and constitute 
worldview,” as economic and ritual practices become intertwined (Wells and 
Davis-Salazar 2007:3). In this framework, it is also important to examine how 
items were acquired and consumed and the role of ritual practice “in shading 
meaning and contouring the interpretation of life experiences” (McAnany and 
Wells 2008:3). In the varied world of Maya feasting, for example, in which a 
wealth of rituals and ideologies compete, “it is not the type or quantity of 
symbols that aid[s] actors in determining who they are and where they stand in 
society, but how these symbols are interpreted” (Callaghan 2008:43). 


Teotihuacan and West Mexico 


West Mexico, or El Occidente, is a cultural term to denote the area comprising 
the modern states of Michoacán, Jalisco, Colima, and Nayarit and some parts of 
Guanajuato, Querétaro, and Guerrero. Suffice it to say, this term was applied 
uncritically and has therefore generated a certain amount of confusion. The term 
“West Mexico” definitely does not reflect the diversity of archaeological 
traditions that characterize the area. Research during the past decade in the state 
of Michoacán, for example, has demonstrated that the northern lacustrine region 
shows evidence of cultural links with sites in the north-center of the Mexican 
highlands (including southern Guanajuato and Querétaro) rather than Western 
Mexico (Filini 2004; Hernández 2000). 


Additionally, the data regarding the interaction of Teotihuacan with the 
Occidente are rather fragmentary (Filini 2004; Michelet and Pereira 2009:79). 
Teotihuacan artifacts have been unearthed at sites in Michoacán, Guanajuato, 
Jalisco, Guerrero, and Zacatecas. It is noteworthy that there is a differential 
manifestation of exchange items at culturally distinct sites, thus making it 
important to identify the variations thereof. During diffusion and convergence 
processes, it is imperative to “localize thinking, localize the product” (Jandt 
2001:315), for artifacts are “semiotically rich” (Eerkens and Lipo 2007; Flad and 
Hruby 2007:10). Notwithstanding the varied modes of information transmittal, it 
is highly probable that it was materialized predominantly among the highest 
regional elite (Taube 2003:312). 


Thin Orange ceramic vessels, green obsidian prismatic blades, eccentrics, 
stone figures, figurines, and red-on-brown incised ceramics are some diagnostic 
materials of a highly varied corpus of Teotihuacan or Teotihuacanoid artifacts. It 
is regrettable that there are no actual quantified data in most publications. 
Moreover, it is of the utmost importance to distinguish between artifacts 
imported from Teotihuacan and local copies of Teotihuacan prototypes. 
However, paste composition analysis that has only been conducted on Thin 
Orange ceramics and on stucco-painted wares from the Cuitzeo Basin in 
Northern Michoacán demonstrates that out of nine samples of Thin Orange ware, 
only one was imported whereas all stucco-painted ceramics present the same 
composition as the local Red-on-buff and Red-on-buff with negative types (Filini 
2004:45). In addition, such was the regional demand for the stucco-painted 
vessels that they were exported to some sites in Querétaro (Valencia Cruz and 
Bocanegra Islas 2013:125, fig. 66) and as far as Teotihuacan. Interestingly, 
Manzanilla (2017b:20, fig. 1.9) excavated a stucco-painted vessel similar to 
those from the Cuitzeo Basin at Teopancazco AA214B “under the decapitated 
temple" in association with burials 111 and 112. The author further speculates 
that the termination ritual involved the “decapitation” of the Tlamimilolpa 
temple and that the placement of nine decapitated individuals on top of it may 
reflect a confrontation among ethnic groups (Manzanilla 2017b:18). 


In West Mexico, despite the ample distribution of a specific corpus of 
artifacts, their percentage in the local assemblage is low. For example, at the site 
of Santa María in Northern Michoacán, Thin Orange ceramics represent 
0.05 percent of total ceramics, and they were all recovered from burials 
(Manzanilla López 1984:43, table 14). Thin Orange ceramics have also been 
registered in Colima (McBride 1969), Ahualulco, Jalisco (Weigand 1993), 
Tepisuazco and Cerro del Teul, Zacatecas, Cóporo (Braniff 2008; Jiménez Betts 


2018), and other sites in the state of Guanajuato such as Santa María del Refugio 
and La Negreta, where, according to Rosa Brambila and M. Velasco (1988:294), 
60 percent of surface collection and excavated materials from the latter site are 
copies of Teotihuacan ceramic types. 


Other ritual paraphernalia includes curved sacrificial knives made of obsidian 
such as those excavated and depicted on the murals at the site of El Rosario in 
Querétaro (Saint-Charles Zetina et al. 2010:132, fig. 13; 225, fig. 2) or imported 
flint as unearthed from Burial 8, North Plaza, at the site of Tres Cerritos in 
Northern Michoacán (Macías Goytia 1997:229-232) along with other 
Teotihuacan-related materials such as stucco-painted ceramics, red-on-brown 
flat-bottomed incised bowls, and globular jars (figure 9.1). The identical form of 
these knives at distant sites such as Tres Cerritos in Michoacán and El Rosario in 
the state of Querétaro further underscores the necessity for ritual paraphernalia 
in the periphery and the strategic location of these Teotihuacan-related sites for 
further access to local resources (see Saint-Charles Zetina and Fenoglio, chapter 
8 in this volume). The Red on burnished brown incised ollas (jars) and the Red- 
on-brown incised bowls are also typical and are found at sites in Guanajuato, the 
state of México, and Michoacán (Filini 2004). However, Peter Jiménez Betts 
(2018:108) considers the Cuitzeo Basin “as a prime candidate for political 
networks alliance with Teotihuacan.” These political networks did not 
necessarily imply the use of force by the Teotihuacanos via “conquest or the 
presence of a Teotihuacan garrison” (Cowgill 2015:137). 
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Figure 9.1. (a) Curved obsidian knife, El Rosario, Querétaro (courtesy Carlos Viramontes); (b) Curved flint 
knife, Burial 8, Mound I, Tres Cerritos, Michoacán (Museo Regional Morelia, Michoacán, photo by Agapi 
Filini). 


Prismatic blades of green obsidian, a material highly valued for its unique 
color, have been found in local burials. Its green color was associated with water 
and by extension fertility rituals and the Storm God. This diagnostic trait has 
been reported as far away as Altun Ha, Belize, where 245 eccentrics and 13 
points were deposited as offerings (Pendergast 2003), Tikal, and Kaminaljuyü 
(Spence 1977:295), and other culturally distinct sites. The distribution of green 
obsidian artifacts by the Teotihuacan state was a critical resource for state 
expansion, since it had to meet the ever-increasing demand from regional elites 
for their consumption in burial rituals. It also paralleled the increasing wealth of 


high-status individuals whose palaces remained far removed from nonelite 
apartment compounds. ' 


In West Mexico, green obsidian prismatic blades are rarely present; however, 
at the North Plaza of the site of Tres Cerritos in Michoacán, two prismatic blades 
were deposited in Burial 8, and 33 circular beads associated with 13 jade beads, 
in addition to Teotihuacan ceramics, were found in Burial 5 (Macías Goytia 
1997:217, 232, fig. 5:42 and 5:51). Similar beads or sequins were unearthed at 
tombs A-II y and A-IV in Kaminaljuyú and Tikal (Spence 1996:25, 27), 
indicating the standardization of status symbols (see Murakami, chapter 2 in this 
volume). Despite the presence of high-quality gray obsidian prismatic blades in 
Michoacán from the Ucareo and Zinapécuaro sources, green obsidian must have 
certainly served the local communities? need for prestige goods. Nonetheless, 
recent studies have stressed the importance of the Ucareo obsidian source in the 
Teotihuacan obsidian economy, demonstrating that there was a two-way 
movement of resources between Teotihuacan and West Mexico though there is 
little “indication that the control of long-distance obsidian trade was a key factor 
in Teotihuacan's emergence” (Golitko and Feinman 2015:221). Large quantities 
of finished artifacts were exported to the Valley of Toluca as demonstrated by the 
finds at the sites of Santa Cruz Atizapan and San Mateo Atenco; “the populous 
of the southeastern Toluca Valley found it more economical to participate in a 
[sic] obsidian distribution network originating from the Ucareo source. It also 
suggests a fair degree of autonomy in their ability to continue cultural and 
presumably political ties with Teotihuacan while simultaneously opting out of an 
economic system that may have served as one basis for Teotihuacan's regional 
dominance” (Villa Benítez 2006:97). Teotihuacan also imported obsidian from 
Ucareo as compositional analysis of obsidian samples from diverse sources by 
means of laser ablation-inductively coupled plasma—mass spectrometry (LA- 
ICP-MS) has demonstrated (Carballo et al. 2007). 


The Teotihuacan-related artifacts must have certainly served specific rituals 
associated with the ideology of Teotihuacan. As regards the ample corpus of the 
Teotihuacan ritual motifs, only a few, however, were introduced into the 
Occidente—namely, the Butterfly Complex, the Storm God, and militaristic 
concepts—but rendered in local, oftentimes, abstract styles; "the artistic 
evidence of contacts often presents us with artistic paradoxes—anachronistic 
combinations of media, style, and/or iconography" (see García-Des Lauriers, 
chapter 10 in this volume). These ideas were either projected on polychrome- 
stucco-painted vessels, or other flat surfaces such as slate disks. These latter 
often display Teotihuacan motifs such as the eagle, an avian motif associated 


with warriors, as it has been demonstrated from the male burials in the Feathered 
Serpent Pyramid (Sugiyama 1991:290). Similar disks found in Querétaro 
(Ekholm 1945:178) or Kaminaljuyú (Kidder 1945) have been also related to 
Teotihuacan. 


From all the Western Mexico sites interacting with Teotihuacan, butterfly 
imagery has been documented only on the stucco-painted ware of the Cuitzeo 
Basin sites in Michoacán. There is remarkable variation in the configuration of 
iconographic elements that constitute the Butterfly Complex often conflated with 
the Solar Complex (figure 9.2), implying a militaristic connotation (e.g., Taube 
2002:282). Cynthia Conides's studies (2001, 2018) of approximately 150 stucco- 
painted vessels from Teotihuacan demonstrate the importance of butterfly 
imagery (Headrick 2007; Kubler 1967:9) within Teotihuacan and, particularly, 
its association with rites of passage or emergence. She suggests that butterfly 
imagery was associated with a kind of popular religion, in contrast to the elite 
ritual practices, which revolved around the Feathered Serpent, the Storm God, 
and the Goddess (Conides 2001:162); “the majority of images emphasize 
anthropomorphic figures dressed in butterfly or bird/butterfly garb . . . This 
emphasis makes explicit the importance of the human presence in ritual 
performance, which seems to be prevalent” (Conides 2018:113). In contrast to 
the Teotihuacan vessels, the butterfly imagery on the Cuitzeo Basin specimens 
does not include the presence of the human form. Other authors are of the 
opinion that the butterfly was related to a cult practiced by merchants and 
ambassadors who comprised that sector of Teotihuacan society entrusted with 
foreign affairs (Von Winning 1987:1:111), whereas Annabeth Headrick 
(2007:162) argues that the use of the butterfly imagery was instrumental in 
motivating the Teotihuacanos to a sacred war. 


Figure 9.2. The Butterfly and Solar Complexes, stuccoed and painted bowl, Alvaro Obregón, Michoacán 
(drawing by Agapi Filini). 


The Storm God, considered by many as the major Teotihuacan deity, is 
present via some of his insignia, especially shell goggles. “Most authorities 


agree with Franco Carrasco (1959: Lámina II) that the goggles are simply the 
eyes of the butterfly" (Langley 1986:261). Cecelia Klein (1976:210), in contrast, 
suggests that they represent mirrors. Whatever the case may be, the association 
of goggles with the Storm God reflects the fact that the latter is often depicted 
with round “goggle” eyes and a fanged mouth. It is in this sense that goggles are 
related to the Storm God, suggesting that this deity was the "patron of the 
warriors who fought under his insignia" (Langley 1992:257; see also Taube 
2002:274). Although researchers generally agree that he or she was the deity of 
rain and fertility, there are often manifestations of jaguar attributes (Pasztory 
1974) and war as far as Teotihuacan warriors are concerned; "they share his 
identifying features, and on their raids and conquests they are at the same time 
protected by and embodying him" (Nielsen and Helmke 2017:142). 
Von Winning (1987:1:167-168) states that goggles are associated with the eyes 
of the butterflies as many male figurines wore butterfly goggles. Such attributes 
personify the butterfly deity, who served as the patron of merchants, 
ambassadors, and others comprising the class in charge of diffusing new 
ideological concepts. 


Another class of artifacts includes Teotihuacan or Teotihuacanoid figurines. 
Female figurines display their association with their Central Mexican 
counterparts through the adoption of the Teotihuacan-style quexquemitl (figure 
9.3), whereas male figurines are exclusively mold-made warriors as indicated by 
their adornment such as the platelet (shell mosaic) helmets (figure 9.4) and 
goggles (see also Garcia-Des Lauriers 2012:76, fig. 6.12; Taube 2002:272, 
fig. 10.2). Interestingly, facial features of female figurines are rendered in a 
purely local style, whereas males are portrayed in typical Teotihuacan fashion. 
Offering 1, which was excavated in front of Mound II at the site of Tres Cerritos, 
Michoacan, yielded fifty Teotihuacan-related artifacts, including the 
aforementioned figurines and a Thin Orange anthropomorphic olla, red-on- 
brown incised ollas, and decorated stuccoed shell trumpets (Macias Goytia 
1997:212). The convergence of foreign paraphernalia with local elements 
generated new, hybrid representations of the human form during the Classic 
period. Figurines at sites in West Mexico that were interacting with Teotihuacan 
presented a special “social skin” (Turner 2012), which must have served as 
cultural symbolic borders for the materialization of the Teotihuacan—West 
Mexico politicoreligious interaction. Since the representation of the human form 
in any medium is a social construct, the body can be read as a physical and 
social metaphor of a particular society and as a space of creation of new personal 
and social identities (Joyce 2005:140). “Decorating, covering, uncovering or 


otherwise altering the human form in accordance with social notions of everyday 
propriety or sacred dress . . . The surface of the body seems everywhere to be 
treated, not only as the boundary of the individual as a biological and 
psychological entity but as the frontier of the social self as well" (Turner 
2012:486). More than any other kind of artifact, it is the representation of the 
emergent Teotihuacan body where the creation of symbolic borders by means of 
adoption or rejection of foreign elements is negotiated (Lamont and Molnár 
2002:168). 


Figure 9.3. Quexquemitl; female figurines, Offering 1, Mound II, Tres Cerritos, Michoacán (Museo 
Regional, Morelia, Michoacán, photo by Agapi Filini). 


Figure 9.4. Platelet helmet; detail of warriors or priests, stuccoed and painted bowl (National Museum of 
Anthropology, Mexico City, drawing by Mario Retiz). 


Discussion 


In West Mexico, Teotihuacan-related motifs revolve around specific themes such 
as astronomy, warfare, and fertility. The imported elements, however, underwent 
a process of incorporation in the local social fabric. It is imperative to consider 
not only how ritual artifacts circulated as well as the factors that may have 
accounted for their circulation and also the disruptions they caused along with 
their impact on local political economies. The variation observed in Teotihuacan 
artifacts is also related to and may be the result of the content, context, and 
mode(s) of transmission (Eerkens and Lipo 2007:239). Ritual paraphernalia was 
instrumental in the creation of social distance between the local rulers and their 
subjects by means of internalizing “the agency of social control and its norms in 
the very process of consuming [these objects!” (Baudrillard 1996:176). 


The evidence of Teotihuacan contacts in West Mexico is definitely poor when 
compared to other parts of the system such as the Maya or Zapotec regions. 
Nevertheless, the ample distribution of the artifacts that reaches some sites in the 
state of Zacatecas in the north is indicative of the development of a unique ritual 
language or a sacred geography (Jiménez Betts 2018). The scant but constant 
presence of artifacts may have resulted from the strict control by the elite or the 
nature of the relation itself. This may also be symptomatic of an “openness to 
new ideas” or the coercive imposition of the Teotihuacan ideology. Since there is 
no evidence for the use of violence or the wholesome imposition of Teotihuacan 
ideology, it is possible to suggest that selectionism was in play. Such was the 


case for Kaminaljuyú, where “they seem to have borrowed certain elements of 
Central Mexican ritual and to have used them in novel social and cultural 
contexts" (Braswell 2003:129). Wesley Durrell Stoner's (2011) research into the 
very complex relation between Matacapan and Totocapan in the Tuxtla 
Mountains underlies the need to investigate the way interaction “articulates with 
preexisting regional cultural landscapes," a question rarely addressed. 


The Teotihuacanos' ability to establish affairs with culturally diverse actors in 
order to obtain key resources, as much as their knowledge of strategic routes, 
enabled the metropolis to reach a central position in the Classic period exchange 
network. Craft specialization resulted in a very efficient use of energy that 
allowed surpluses to be exported to the inner and outer hinterlands (e.g., 
Rowlands 1989:32).? More specifically, the manufacture of prestige goods 
facilitated transport energetics, for they possess a high value per unit of weight 
(Santley and Alexander 1996:193). Closely related to craft specialization is the 
less visible advantage provided by a city environment where collective action is 
exemplified. As an information storage and retrieval device, *Cities bring minds 
together and put them in coherent slots . . . Ideas and goods flow readily within 
these clusters, leading to productive cross-pollination . . . cities store and 
transmit useful new ideas to the wider population" (Johnson 2001:108-109). In a 
similar way, a certain kind of collective behavior at Teotihuacan may have 
initially determined the city's organization (e.g., Carballo 2012). 


After AD 200 is the time of Teotihuacan's greatest expansion, and public 
monuments such as the Feathered Serpent Pyramid were assigned specific 
symbolic meanings, thereby securing the new dimension of power relations. 
William Fash et al. (2009:210) suggest that Maya rulers of the Copán dynasty 
may have been invested in office at the Sun Pyramid during a New Fire 
Ceremony ritual, thus legitimizing their power by direct association with the 
Teotihuacan rulership and ideology. It is likely that some of the Maya rulers 
were sacrificed at Teotihuacan. The mass burials of Western Mexican affiliation 
found in Structure 19 at Teotihuacan (Gómez Chávez 2002, 2007) indicate that 
some of the deceased were born at Teotihuacan while others were born in the 
Lake region of Michoacán. As an ethnic minority in Teotihuacan, they made use 
of both local and imported artifacts (see Gómez Chávez and Gazzola, chapter 3 
in this volume). 


The recent excavations at the Moon Pyramid revealed that three individuals 
might have been high-status Maya dignitaries who were buried at Teotihuacan 
and thus "integrated into a cosmogram within one of the most sacred monuments 
in the city" (Sugiyama 2011:173). New offerings include elaborate ceramic types 


and imported materials such as mica (Rodríguez Manzo 1992:160). Intermediate 
and internally differentiated elites seem to have held more power at that period; 
Tatsuya Murakami's (2010) energetic analysis of construction activities and 
materials, especially lime plaster, indicates a remarkable shift in power relations 
with a noted decentralization. The standardization in the production of certain 
artifact types and the use of molds are indicative of a new means of power 
control and the greater demand for these goods, since they implied the increase 
and standardization in production. This heightening resulted in the nucleation of 
craft production in several segments of the city. In the later Metepec phase (AD 
550-650), the rebuilding of apartment compounds demonstrates the growing 
power of intermediate elites, who might have also organized trading activities in 
staples and prestige items (Murakami 2010:29, 407; 2016). While only future 
research may clarify the role and occupation of these social agents, their 
involvement in long-distance exchange must not be ruled out.? 


Also, the Barrio of San Juan Evangelista (N2W6), in the northwest of the city, 
not only shows a rapid expansion due to better economic conditions, but its 
architecture became more complex as its space became redefined. This 
redefinition involved ceremonial, residential, administrative, storage, and central 
patio areas (Quintanilla Martínez 1993:245). During the last phase before the 
decline, circa AD 350-500, most people lived in the walled apartment 
compounds, some of which display elaborate murals depicting elements related 
to the Teotihuacan agricultural themes. Most of the crafts produced were 
destined for local consumption (Cowgill 2009:35). At that time, foreign barrios 
were also established (Cabrera Cortés 2011:34-35), with immigration being 
especially pronounced between AD 200 and AD 250. As Rubén Cabrera Castro 
and Sergio Gómez Chávez (2008:39) state, “their descendants lived [there] as 
well, [and] with the passing of time adopted and integrated local cultural 
elements and items from other foreign groups into their own.” 


Material culture was expressed in cylindrical tripod vessels, Thin Orange 
pottery, the use of molds in figurine manufacturing, incense burners, and 
candeleros, some of which have been found as far as Teúl in Zacatecas and 
Kaminaljuyú in Guatemala. 


While Teotihuacan's worldview and rituals undoubtedly informed its 
economic behavior, exchange networks based on prestige items known as 
“limited-purpose money" (Strathern and Stewart 2005:243) are fragile and not 
designed to last; for the same processes that made Teotihuacan such a powerful 
system during the Classic led to its demise (see Sugiura, chapter 7 in this 
volume). Likewise, the Teotihuacan exchange network, although successful for 


hundreds of years, contracted at the end of the Classic period. 


Notes 


1. *I suspect that the Teotihuacan state, or some powerful group within the state, controlled access to the 
Pachuca source and probably also supervised its mining” (Cowgill 2015:171). 


2. The presence of specialists in Teotihuacan indicates the commercial nature of interaction (Gómez 
Chávez 2002). 


3. Manzanilla (2006, 2017) argues that the inhabitants of Teopancazco, an apartment compound of the 
Xolalpan phase (CE 350-550), acquired products directly from the Gulf Coast without the intervention 
of the state, which is indicative of the “entrepreneurial movements” of the intermediate elite at 
Teotihuacan. Significant changes during Xolalpan include the appearance of a bureaucratic apparatus at 
Teotihuacan very likely associated with the intermediate elites. The Street of the Dead Complex (SDC) 
was its administrative center (Murakami 2016:158-162). 
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10 
A Multiscalar View of Los Horcones, Chiapas 


Intermediate Regions and Networks of Interaction 
during the Early Classic 


Claudia García-Des Lauriers 


Located in the Tonalá region of Chiapas on the northern side of Cerro Bernal 
(figure 10.1), the site of Los Horcones has received much attention as a 
"gateway community” that mediated interactions between Teotihuacan and other 
important regional centers on the Pacific Coast of Chiapas and Guatemala 
(García-Des Lauriers 2007, 2020; Golitko and Feinman 2015; Hirth 1978). Like 
other sites in the Tehuacan Valley, Tuxtlas, and the Lower Río Verde Valley, its 
location between the major core areas of Central Mexico and the Maya region 
gave it a unique role in articulating macroregional networks (Cowgill 2003, 
2008). In addition, Los Horcones is positioned on the landscape to control the 
terrestrial and possibly also the aquatic trade routes along the Pacific that led to 
the Soconusco region—a well-known area of incredible wealth in the form of 
cacao, jaguar pelts, and quetzal feathers, among other important prestige goods 
highly sought after throughout Mesoamerica (García-Des Lauriers 2005, 2007, 
2012a, 2012b, 2020; McDonald 1983; Navarrete 1976, 1978, 1986; Orellana 
1995). 
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Figure 10.1. Map of the Tonalá region (from García-Des Lauriers 2012b:figure 6.1, reproduced with 
permission of the University of Utah Press). 


While recent publications have focused on the construction of a Teotihuacan 
identity by the local elites and their use of this identity to negotiate relationships 
of power within Los Horcones, in this chapter I wish to expand on these ideas 


and explore how Los Horcones participated in larger interaction networks in 
Southeastern Mesoamerica (García-Des Lauriers 2012a, 2012b). First, I will 
review the currently known data from Los Horcones and discuss power, identity, 
and interaction from the local perspective of this community. Moreover, I will 
contextualize this discussion within the larger patterns seen on the Pacific Coast 
of Chiapas and Guatemala and compare it to sites with known Teotihuacan 
connections located in intermediate locations between Teotihuacan and the 
easternmost extent of their interactions—the Maya region. 


The theme of identity is brought to bear in part methodologically, taking into 
account that its study through archaeological remains involves the recognition of 
a recursive process of boundary formation and identity construction most often 
visible in instances of interaction, but also closely tied to relationships of power 
(Barth 1969; Emberling 1997; Jones 1997; Lightfoot and Martinez 1995; Rice 
1998). In the case of Early Classic interaction networks, the mobilization of a 
Teotihuacan identity may have played an important role facilitating participation 
in networks of exchange and providing a framework through which local elites 
may have negotiated local power relations. However, this also led to some 
interesting and sometimes paradoxical patterns of stylistic and iconographic 
citations and emulations that show the creativity and adaptability of the visual 
language of Teotihuacan to both local and macroregional conditions. In addition, 
proclaiming a Teotihuacano identity may have served to connect elites from 
strategically positioned sites along the coast into larger regional and 
macroregional networks. 


Los Horcones and Teotihuacan: A Local View of 
Power, Identity, and Interaction 


From the earliest work conducted at Los Horcones by Carlos Navarrete (1976, 
1986) in the 1970s, it was clear that the history of this site was to a certain 
degree entangled with that of Teotihuacan (figure 10.2). Stronger arguments for 
connections were made by Karl Taube (2000) in his paper on Teotihuacan 
writing, where he reanalyzed the monuments originally published by Navarrete 
(1976, 1986), framing them as one of the largest corpuses of Teotihuacan linear 
texts outside of the metropolis. Inspired by these earlier works, the Proyecto 
Arqueológico Los Horcones (PALH), under my direction, set out to further 
investigate the nature of Teotihuacan's interest in this site in particular but also in 


what the evidence would reveal about the larger pattern of interactions already 
documented on the Pacific Coast, Maya highlands, and Maya lowlands (García- 
Des Lauriers 2005, 2007, 2008, 2012a, 2012b). 
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Figure 10.2. Map of Los Horcones, PALH (drawn by Claudia García-Des Lauriers and Hironori Fukuhara). 


Fieldwork conducted in 2005 and 2006 revealed evidence of ideological and 
economic connections primarily between Teotihuacan and Los Horcones but also 
regions such as Veracruz, the Maya lowlands, the Grijalva Basin, and the Maya 
highlands. Sourcing of obsidian artifacts via chemical techniques showed that 
strong economic connections with the Central Mexican metropolis were indeed 
important. Although it remains to be determined how typical the community of 
Los Horcones is, the sample of 784 obsidian artifacts from this site represents 
one of the most diverse assemblages for the region, with ten distinct sources 
identified through Laser  Ablation-Inductively Coupled Plasma—Mass 
Spectrometry (LA-ICP-MS) and a Bruker portable XRF—the whole sample now 
securely chemically sourced. 


The significant presence of obsidian from sources such as San Martin 
Jilotepeque (19 percent), Tajumulco (0.1 percent), Ixtepeji (0.9 percent), and El 
Chayal (32 percent) in Guatemala is not surprising since these sources provided 
much of the local high-quality obsidian to sites on the Pacific Coast of Chiapas 
(Clark et al. 1989; García-Des Lauriers 2020). However, significant proportions 
of obsidian from Central Mexico are evidence that interactions between Los 
Horcones and Teotihuacan are not merely limited to stylistic and iconographic 
references on monuments. The largest source represented in the obsidian 
assemblage of Los Horcones was green obsidian from the Pachuca source, with 
over 41 percent of the raw material coming from this location. Smaller 
frequencies of obsidian from the Otumba (1 percent), Oyameles/Zaragoza 
(5 percent), Pico de Orizaba (1 percent), Zinapécuaro (0.9 percent), and 
Guadalupe Victoria (0.2 percent) further illustrate the diverse regions with 
connections to Los Horcones (García-Des Lauriers 2020; Spence 1996b). 


Analysis of ceramic artifacts from Los Horcones show stylistic and economic 
exchanges with diverse regions as well. Instrumental Neutron Activation 
Analysis (INAA) of a sample of ninety-two fragments conducted by Ronald 
Bishop at the Smithsonian identified four vessels that were not produced locally. 
Two sherds represented vessels imported from Southern Veracruz, while one 
sample shows strong compositional similarities with materials from the Grijalva- 
Usumacinta drainage, and another example was sourced to the vicinity of Motul 
de San José near Tikal (García-Des Lauriers 2007:143-144). In contrast, 
examples of ceramics whose forms and iconography suggested a possible 
foreign origin such as a bowl and plate lid from Los Horcones-Offering 1 and 
three fragments with mold impressed decorations all were produced locally 
according to the chemical analysis conducted (García-Des Lauriers 2007:143— 
144). 


The iconography on the mold-impressed ceramic sherds is consistent with 
representations of Teotihuacan warriors, and one may represent the goggled 
countenance of Tlaloc, the Central Mexican storm deity or perhaps a warrior 
(figure 10.3) (García-Des Lauriers 2007:148). The iconography on these vessels 
echoes the imagery first documented by Carlos Navarrete but, as the INAA 
evidence indicates, produced by local potters (1976, 1986). While most of the 
monuments with Teotihuacan connections represent written linear texts, two 
monuments that I have called the Teotihuacan stelae combine text and image 
into complex compositions deeply rooted in Central Mexican canons of 
representation (figure 10.4) (García-Des Lauriers 2005, 2007; Taube 2000). 
George Cowgill (2003) has suggested that the close stylistic ties between these 
two monuments and Teotihuacan artistic conventions may be due to their 
production by artists from the Central Mexican city or their production by local 
artists under the supervision of Teotihuacano sculptors. I will turn to a more 
detailed discussion of the art and its interpretation as an index of interactions 
later in the chapter. 


Figure 10.3. Locally produced mold-impressed ceramics from Los Horcones with Teotihuacan iconography 
(photos by Claudia García-Des Lauriers). 


Figure 10.4. Teotihuacan stelae from Los Horcones, Chiapas; (a) Stela 3 (photo by C. García- 
Des Lauriers); (b) Stela 4 (from Navarrete 1986:fig. 9, courtesy of New World Archaeological Foundation). 


In addition to the stylistic and iconographic references to Teotihuacan, the 
location of stelae 3 and 4 further links them to the Central Mexican city (figure 
10.2). Information published by Navarrete (1976, 1986) and corroborations by 


local informants indicate that these monuments were located in the upper plaza 
of Group F, which I have argued was the politicoreligious center for Los 
Horcones (García-Des Lauriers 2007, 2012a, 2012b). The spatial organization of 
Group F echoes conventions from Teotihuacan. With its short processional way 
that empties into a large plaza defined by mounds, the builders of this 
architectural group were echoing the manner in which the Avenue of the Dead 
empties into the Plaza of the Moon (García-Des Lauriers 2007, 2012a, 2012b). 
More than any other area in Los Horcones, Group F, with its spatial conventions 
and Teotihuacan stelae, served to evoke a common Teotihuacan identity for 
those who occupied this public space during large-scale performances (García- 
Des Lauriers 2012a, 2012b). 


While Group F and the Teotihuacan stelae represent Teotihuacan identity at 
the monumental scale within Los Horcones, smaller more intimate objects found 
in Los Horcones-Offering 1, a ritual cache of figurines and ceramic vessels 
deposited in Plaza B1, also reveal connections to Central Mexico (figure 10.2). 
The two ceramic vessels and thirteen of the figurines have clear stylistic and 
symbolic ties to Teotihuacan; however, the rest of the figurines in the offering 
reflect a diversity and variety of identities portrayed in this cache (figure 10.5) 
(García-Des Lauriers 2012b). As Richard Lesure (1997:229) puts it, “This 
grouping has great potential for indicating the subject matter of conversations 
about social identity." Moreover, it speaks to the cosmopolitan nature of the 
material culture from Los Horcones. 


Figure 10.5. Photograph of reconstruction of Offering 1, Los Horcones (photo by C. García-Des Lauriers). 


Taken together, the material record of Los Horcones paints a complex picture 
of the relationships of power, constructions of identity, and interregional 
interaction. The elites in power at Los Horcones used Teotihuacan stylistic and 
iconographic conventions for most of their monumental sculptures as a means of 
publicly proclaiming a connection to the Central Mexican metropolis. Group F, 
the politicoreligious center of the site, represents a clear attempt to shape the 
experiences of participants in public performances to reflect a kind of habitus 
embedded in Teotihuacan models of movement and experience created by this 


provincial tribute to the Plaza of the Moon. Evidence of imported obsidian and 
ceramics further reflects the strong ties to Teotihuacan observed elsewhere but 
also shows, like Los Horcones-Offering 1, that these represent only part of the 
picture of a complex set of relationships and identities reflected in the material 
record of Los Horcones. 


Contextualizing Los Horcones and the Teotihuacan 
Presence on the Pacific Coast 


Los Horcones is but one community on the Pacific Coast of Chiapas and 
Guatemala with connections to Teotihuacan. The most well-known evidence of 
Teotihuacan contacts on the coast comes from the Escuintla region of 
Guatemala. Much of the early evidence included theater-style incense burners 
and cylindrical tripod vessels, many from private collections or lacking specific 
archaeological context (Berlo 1984, 1989; Hellmuth 1975, 1978). Work by 
Fredrick Bove and Sonia Medrano Busto (2003:50-51) has revealed that 
contacts on the coast began perhaps as early as AD 200-250, as evinced by a 
cache of effigy cacao beans and Pachuca obsidian discovered at the site of 
Balberta as well as other green obsidian artifacts in the Paryjuyü zone. These 
early contacts are interpreted as evidence of commercial ties that preceded the 
establishment of an enclave of Teotihuacanos at the site of Montana (Bove and 
Medrano Busto 2003). A locally produced Teotihuacan-style censer was 
discovered at Los Chatos and dates to approximately AD 350-400, while 
candeleros, "portrait" figurines, Tlaloc imagery, and other materials associated 
with household ritual, as well as changes in the settlement pattern, convinced 
Bove and Medrano Busto (2003:73) that “the local population was incorporated 
into a Teotihuacan-centered polity most likely through an overt military 
incursion and conquest.” In addition, they argue that Montana was “dominated 
by Teotihuacan colonists and their local allies" (Bove and Medrano 2003:73). 
Cowgill (2003:329, 2015) suggests that the data from Montana are more 
indicative of an “incursion of soldiers, and possibly merchants with direct or at 
least very close ties to Teotihuacan." 


The evidence of Teotihuacan control on the Pacific Coast of Guatemala was 
strong and well marked in changes in pottery traditions on the coast; however, it 
was short lived as seen by ceramic evidence from the Escuintla region. By 
around AD 600, the production of local copies of Central Mexican forms had 


ceased (Bove and Medrano Busto 2003). Imports of Thin Orange brought from 
Central Mexico beginning around AD 300-400 inspired the creation of local 
copies known as Esmeralda Flesh and Esperanza Flesh (Neff 2005:18). Thin 
Orange as well as Esmeralda Flesh ceramics were imported into Kaminaljuyú 
(Neff et al. 1994). 


Hector Neff (2005) notes that the Central Mexican influences seem to have 
left a lasting impression that outlived the period of direct contacts. Some forms 
present in San Juan and Tohil Plumbate ceramics are indebted to earlier 
Teotihuacan forms promulgated through the locally produced Flesh ceramics 
well after the period of direct contacts with the Central Mexican metropolis 
(Neff 2005:20-22). 


In the northern periphery of Izapa, several burials and offerings located in 
Group F contained local imitations of Teotihuacan-style cylindrical tripods with 
slab-leg supports and animal effigy vessels dating to the Loros phase (AD 500— 
600). Gareth Lowe et al. (1982:147) note that no evidence of trade wares from 
Teotihuacan was identified at Izapa. The local emulations of Central Mexican 
style seem to have been short lived and concentrated to this architectural group 
and the Loros phase. While ceramics were not imported, evidence of green 
obsidian artifacts at Izapa goes back to the AD 250-400, however in very small 
amounts and only a few well-elaborated artifacts (Clark and Lee 2018; 
Mendelsohn 2017). A similar pattern to Izapa appears at the site of Río Arriba, 
where locally produced copies of Teotihuacan ceramic forms were also 
identified by Linda Pfeiffer (1983:275-281), and at the site of Los Limones in 
eastern Soconusco (Neff 2005). Like at Izapa, these local copies were largely 
concentrated in contexts dating to AD 400—600. The Teotihuacan influence seen 
at Río Arriba was also short lived like Izapa's and perhaps mediated through its 
stronger ties with western Guatemala. In both cases, evidence of more salient 
connections to Teotihuacan largely disappears at the beginning of the Late 
Classic. 


Although not properly on the coast, the site of Mirador, Chiapas, nonetheless 
deserves some mention. The site is located in the southwestern portion of the 
Central Depression near the Río Soyatenco. Pierre Agrinier (1970, 1975) has 
published the results of excavations at Mounds 9, 10, and 20, all of which had 
significant numbers of burials and offerings with notable numbers of 
Teotihuacan-style ceramic vessels. The Laguna-Nuti phase (ap 350—550) is the 
period at this site most dominated by ceramics with distinctive ties to 
Teotihuacan. The assemblage is largely composed of potential trade wares and 
local copies of cream pitchers, cylindrical tripods, Pachuca obsidian points, and 


some jade and shell ear ornaments that bear a striking resemblance to 
assemblages found in Burial/Offering 5 of the Pyramid of the Moon (Agrinier 
1970, 1975; Sugiyama et al. 2004). Agrinier (1975:92) suggests that the arrival 
of material culture with clear ties to Teotihuacan occurred “rather abruptly and 
perhaps even somewhat violently.” However, he did not believe that the material 
evidence supports the “idea of direct conquest or colonization from Teotihuacan” 
(Agrinier 1975:100). Rather, Agrinier (1975:95) tentatively posits that Mirador 
was an “outpost or regional center controlled by an elite with tastes for 
Teotihuacan ceramic styles.” These Early Classic sites, along with Los 
Horcones, begin to paint a picture of the complex networks along the Pacific 
Coast through which trade and foreign ideas served as the currency that united 
them into a larger regional system. The elites of each of these sites used 
iconographic and stylistic references to Teotihuacan to build up their own power 
locally and to integrate them into the larger economic and ideological exchanges 
that were shaping the Early Classic Mesoamerican world. 


Regional Scale: Networks of Trade and Power 


The material patterns visible at sites such as Mirador, Los Horcones, Río Arriba, 
Izapa, and Montana serve to illustrate the importance of regional exchanges of 
goods and ideas during the Early Classic. However, these same material 
assemblages provide different views as to the level of involvement of each site in 
these networks, the strength of their connections to Teotihuacan, and how these 
connections were used to negotiate local power relations. At Izapa and Río 
Arriba, Teotihuacan-style materials do not seem to have had the same symbolic 
Capital as they do at Mirador, Los Horcones, and Montana (Lowe et al. 1982; 
Pfeiffer 1983). While Río Arriba seems to have had significant extralocal 
contacts during the Early Classic, these contacts were stronger with western 
Guatemala. Teotihuacan-style material produced at Río Arriba represents ideas 
about ceramic forms and decoration mediated through contacts with western 
Guatemala rather than direct links to Central Mexico (Pfeiffer 1983). 


The strongest case for an intrusive and direct presence of Teotihuacanos in the 
region is that proposed by Fredrick Bove and Sonia Medrano Busto (2003) and 
Janet Catherine Berlo (1984) for the coast of Guatemala. The materials 
discovered at Montana in particular were those associated with household ritual 
and practice, supporting their argument that this was an enclave of people from 
Central Mexico. In addition to the presence of these materials that signal an 


ongoing maintenance and negotiation of Teotihuacano identity, there were 
significant realignments in the settlement patterns that the researchers argue can 
most reasonably be explained by these intrusions of Central Mexican people and 
ideas (Bove and Medrano Busto 2003:73). Montana not only gave the 
Teotihuacanos access to local resources, rich soils, quetzal feathers, cotton, 
cacao, and other important tropical and coastal goods, but its favorable location 
was particularly advantageous for controlling access to the Guatemalan 
highlands. 


In contrast, at Early Classic Mirador, as Agrinier (1970, 1975) points out, the 
elites had a "taste" for Teotihuacan-style pottery though local wares still 
dominate the assemblage. Central Mexican imports and copies served as salient 
markers of a Teotihuacan identity for the local elites in power. Mirador, like 
Montana, is located at the crossroads of trade routes that lead down to the coast 
and into the Central Depression. Evidence of contacts with the coast are known 
from the time of Conquest, especially with the Tonalá region, where Paredón and 
Cabeza de Toro served as embarkation points along the estuary route (Agrinier 
1975:95; Navarrete 1978). It is entirely possible that this estuarine route, in 
addition to the inland routes along the coastal plain, were used during the Early 
Classic period as well. 


Bookended by Mirador and Montana, Los Horcones also benefited from a 
strategic and eminently defensible location that allowed it to control the inland 
terrestrial route into the Soconusco and perhaps also the estuarine route 
(Agrinier 1975; García-Des Lauriers 2007; McDonald 1983; Navarrete 1976, 
1978, 1986). Like these other important centers, Los Horcones shows strong 
evidence of connections to Teotihuacan in its monumental architecture, 
sculpture, ceramics, and lithic materials. The elites of Los Horcones, like those 
of Mirador and Montana, publicly proclaimed their connections to the Central 
Mexican metropolis, and used it as a common corporate identity to help unify 
what may have been a diverse local population (García-Des Lauriers 2007, 
2012a, 2012b). 


Macroregional Interactions: The Role of Intermediate 
Regions 


George Cowgill (2008) noted that the emerging picture of Teotihuacan's 
influence abroad involved the control of strategic locations more than large 


swaths of territory. Los Horcones on the Pacific Coast of Chiapas is but one of 
these strategically located sites where Teotihuacan had strong ideological and 
economic influences. Other regions—such as the Tuxtlas, the Tehuacan Valley, 
and the Río Verde Valley of Oaxaca—also showed significant ties to the Central 
Mexican metropolis and form an interesting set of regions with which to 
compare Los Horcones and the Pacific Coast of Chiapas and Guatemala. One 
key characteristic that they share is that they are geographically located between 
Teotihuacan and the Maya region, the easternmost extent of contacts and the 
region that has received the most attention in this debate. Cowgill (2003) argued 
that it is fundamental to understand the areas in between Teotihuacan and the 
Maya region in order to present a fuller picture of the Early Classic 
Mesoamerican world and the interaction networks that articulated it into a 
macroregional system. 


Focusing on the trade of obsidian, Drennan et al. (1990) examine the political 
and economic dynamics of exchange in the Tehuacan Valley and its connections 
to the Teotihuacan obsidian industry. La Nopalera, a site with Early and Middle 
Classic components, shows a dominance of obsidian from Central Mexico and 
Thin Orange pottery resources whose distribution was under the control of 
Teotihuacan during this period (Drennan et al. 1990). Drennan et al. (1990) 
record a clear distinction between sites that primarily consume local obsidian 
and those that are clearly engaged in long-distance trade with Teotihuacan. 
Unlike other sites that show evidence of contacts between their elite strata and 
Teotihuacan merchants, the nature of exchanges at La Nopalera was not focused 
on the local elites (Drennan et al. 1990). La Nopalera seems to have lacked many 
articulations with the local Tehuacan networks; however, Drennan et al. (1990) 
suggest that these sites represent not interactions between Central Mexico and 
the Tehuacan Valley, but rather sites that Teotihuacano merchants passed 
through. 


The most efficient route into Oaxaca goes right through the Tehuacan Valley, 
and we know that there were complex connections between Monte Albán and 
Teotihuacan (see Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in this volume; Gómez Chávez and 
Gazzola, chapter 3 in this volume). An ethnic barrio of Zapotec existed at the 
great Central Mexican metropolis, and evidence of visitors from Teotihuacan to 
the Zapotec capital can be found on the Lápida de Bazan among other 
monuments (Marcus 1983, 2003; Marcus and Flannery 1996; Millon 1973; 
Rattray 1977, 1979, 1988; Spence 1992, 1996a; Winter et al. 2002). 


The interactions between Teotihuacan and Monte Albán have been presented 
as a reflection of a “special relationship" without much further elaboration as to 


what this actually means (Marcus 1983; Marcus and Flannery 1996; Millon 
1973). Only more recently have Winter and colleagues (2002) challenged the 
notion of a “special relationship,” arguing that during Monte Albán IIIA, 
Teotihuacan may have controlled the Oaxacan capital. In Teotihuacan, the 
Oaxaca Barrio, known as Tlailotlacan, yielded important information about 
Oaxacan people living at the metropolis (Millon 1967; Rattray 1987; Spence 
1976, 1990, 1992), and Winter and colleagues (2002) argue for a group of 
Teotihuacanos residing at Monte Albán. Joyce Marcus, on the other hand, 
continues to argue that the evidence at Monte Albán represents a single event 
contact without much enduring significance to the local politics of the Oaxacan 
capital (Marcus 2003). 


Evidence from the Oaxacan Coast in the Lower Río Verde Valley shows a 
"disruption of settlement and social organization perhaps related to foreign 
incursions" by Teotihuacan during the Early Classic (Joyce 1993, 2003:64). Río 
Viejo, a local center, declines rapidly; an expansion of settlement area is 
discernible; and a reduction of settlement hierarchy all occur during the Early 
Classic. Terminal Formative settlement patterns seem to return in the Late 
Classic (Joyce 2003:64—65). In addition, elite households show the consumption 
of ceramics with stylistic ties to Teotihuacan as well as the presence of 
significant quantities of Pachuca obsidian (Joyce 2003; Workinger 2002). Javier 
Urcid has also noted some influence of Teotihuacan in the coastal variant of 
Zapotec writing and in some of the monuments from the region (Urcid 1993; 
Urcid and Joyce 2001). While Joyce (2003) argues that the evidence could be 
interpreted as a conquest, other explanations for the changes visible during the 
Early Classic are possible. 


Another important intermediary region is the area of the Tuxtlas on the Gulf 
Coast. In particular, the site of Matacapan in Veracruz has been proposed as an 
enclave of Teotihuacanos established to help this Central Mexican polity in 
expanding its control of the obsidian trade during the Early Classic (Santley 
1983, 1989, 2007). Excavations at this site have revealed at least one major 
public structure built in talud-tablero style, along with a habitation structure that 
is very similar to a Teotihuacan-style apartment compound (Santley 2007; 
Santley and Arnold 2005). Evidence of locally produced ceramics in 
Teotihuacan style and artifacts such as candeleros, censors, and figurines allude 
to ritual practices emanating from Central Mexico to Matacapan (Santley 1989, 
2007). Many of these artifacts have been found in both elite and nonelite 
residential contexts (Santley 2007:157); moreover, research by Santley and 
Arnold (1996, 2005) has shown that Teotihuacan influence was more widespread 


throughout the Tuxtlas region. Matacapan, and perhaps other sites in the Tuxtlas, 
may have served more specifically as trade enclaves for Teotihuacano merchants 
carrying Pachuca obsidian throughout the region (Santley 1983, 1989, 2007; 
Santley and Arnold 1996, 2005). 


Santley has consistently made a strong argument for the economically 
dominant role of Teotihuacan during the Early Classic with regard to obsidian 
trade and the role of Matacapan and the Tuxtlas region within these 
macroregional exchanges. Other scholars, however, see a much more nuanced 
view to Teotihuacan's involvement in the region. Sites such as Cerro de las 
Mesas and La Mixtequilla show interesting evidence of interaction that can be 
interpreted as indirect control by Teotihuacan but not unequivocally (Stark 
1990). More recently, Annick Daneels (2002) has proposed that while there is 
widespread evidence of contacts between Teotihuacan and Veracruz, there does 
not seem to exist any disruption of local development in the region, and 
therefore Teotihuacan's influence may not have been that strong. Recent research 
by Wesley Stoner (2011, 2012; Stoner and Poole 2015) shows that Matacapan 
arose as an important center of a polity during the Early and Middle Classic and 
mediated interactions between Teotihuacan and the local region. Teotihuacan's 
influence in the Tuxtlas was mainly centered around Matacapan and is more 
discontinuous in the rest of the region (Stoner and Poole 2015). 


At Teotihuacan, the Merchants' Barrio is an enclave of Gulf Coast peoples 
whose role in mediating contacts between this city and the Maya needs further 
investigation (Rattray 1977, 1987, 1989). Some of the largest concentrations of 
imported Maya pottery are found in this enclave, suggesting a much more 
nuanced view of Classic period interaction that not only involved Teotihuacan 
and the Maya but also peoples from these intermediate regions (see Clayton 
2005; Rattray 1977, 1987, 1989). 


Sites located between Teotihuacan and the Maya region do seem to have 
played an important role in mediating relationships between these core regions 
but also in providing Teotihuacan with access to local networks of exchange. 
Moreover, network analysis focusing on the economic integration of 
Mesoamerican obsidian exchange networks is revealing changes that occurred at 
the macroregional scale and is suggestive of the degree the rise and fall of 
Teotihuacan may have played a role in those changes. Mark Golitko and Gary 
Feinman (2015) conducted analysis of networks of this kind and show 
interesting patterns. During the  Early-Middle Classic (Ap 300—600), 
Teotihuacan's networks extended to much of the known Mesoamerican world, 
though they were not as strong in terms of integrating the economy when 


compared to Postclassic patterns (Golitko and Feinman 2015:223). The Gulf 
Coast region did have an exchange relationship with Teotihuacan, but its 
stronger network relationships are with local sites and Oaxaca. This pattern 
parallels research by Stoner (2011; Stoner and Poole 2015) that indicates that 
Matacapan had the stronger relationship with Teotihuacan, but other sites in the 
Tuxtlas region got Teotihuacan motifs and materials through interactions with 
this local regional center. 


The most direct links Teotihuacan had were with the Pacific Coast, while 
Monte Albán also served as a “bridging site” for networks moving from Central 
Mexico to the Gulf and Pacific Coasts (Golitko and Feinman 2015). Based on 
Golitko's and Feinman's analysis, however, “the most important bridging sites in 
the network during this period are Los Horcones, on the Pacific Coast, and Punta 
de Chimino, in the Petexbatún region of the Maya lowlands,” and Los Horcones 
was seemingly the “key link between eastern and western Mesoamerica” (222). 


In the Late Classic, the coastal route controlled by Los Horcones during the 
Early Classic no longer figures prominently in the economic integration of 
Mesoamerica. It will not become important again until the Postclassic (Golitko 
and Feinman 2015). While Golitko and Feinman (2015) do not see an economic 
monopoly of the obsidian trade by Teotihuacan during the Early-Middle Classic 
period, they do note that the collapse of the Central Mexican metropolis may 
have played a role in the networks of trade shifting away from the Pacific and 
toward the Gulf Coast in the Late Classic (225). When seen from multiple 
scales, it is clear that sites located in intermediate regions were important in 
particular for articulating local and regional networks into macroregional 
systems. Los Horcones, however, stands out as an important gateway or bridging 
community for macroregional networks connecting Central Mexico and the 
Maya region—perhaps the most important in the Early Classic. 


Information Networks and the Paradoxes of Artistic 
and Ideological Exchanges 


Along with economic connections, most notably the trade in obsidian, much of 
the evidence that has been used to study Teotihuacan interactions with other sites 
and regions focuses on stylistic and iconographic exchanges. The patterns visible 
are often widespread and difficult to interpret. One point made by Barbara Stark 
during her comments on the original presentation of this chapter was that the 


evidence of Teotihuacan artistic exchanges is often found on stelae, a medium 
not common at Teotihuacan. In other words, the artistic evidence of contacts 
often presents us with artistic paradoxes—anachronistic combinations of media, 
style, and/or iconography. They are anachronistic because if placed at 
Teotihuacan they would not “make sense,” but in contexts outside of the Central 
Mexican metropolis they are interpreted as indices of connections, sometimes 
very direct ones, with the local community. 


Many of the Teotihuacan-style objects found throughout Mesoamerica are 
portable such as green Pachuca obsidian, ceramic vessels, pyrite mosaic mirrors, 
host figurines, theater-style incense burners, candeleros, and smaller figurines, 
among other portable objects. Some of the portable Teotihuacan-style objects 
were imported, but others are local replicas inspired by some of these imports, 
such as the theater-style incense burners and tripods from the Pacific Coast of 
Guatemala, and the figurines and ceramic vessels that I have excavated from Los 
Horcones, to name only a few (Berlo 1984; García-Des Lauriers 2007, 2012b; 
Hellmuth 1975). In rare instances larger-scale artistic expressions of contacts 
such as murals have been documented, including examples from Xel Há, La 
Sufricaya, in the Maya region, and El Rosario, in Querétaro (Estrada-Belli and 
Foley 2004; Estrada-Belli et al. 2009; Valencia Cruz and Bocanegra Islas 2010; 
Saint-Charles Zetina and Fenoglio Limón, chapter 8 in this volume). A bit more 
common are sculpted monuments, such as stelae, carved in Teotihuacan style or 
with iconography from the Central Mexican metropolis. It is this last example 
that I will focus on in this chapter. 


The reason for focusing on stelae and other sculpted monuments is that they 
appear in the Maya region, Pacific Coast of Chiapas, Oaxaca, Veracruz, and 
other parts of Mesoamerica, yet the sculpted stelae do not seem to have been a 
significant part of the Teotihuacan visual repertoire. The artistic paradox 
presented by Teotihuacan-style stelae, I argue, is in part reflective of the Early 
Classic history of external contacts and local responses to those contacts as seen 
through artistic forms. In addition, I suggest that part of this paradox is centered 
around the role that stelae as a particular genre of artistic expression played in 
Southeastern Mesoamerica. Stelae are public monuments tied to the history and 
identity of individual rulers going as far back as the Preclassic period. They form 
a central role in materializing the ontology of divine kingship, where portraits 
and texts framed the legacy of kings going as far back as Olmec times. The stela 
as a medium of artistic expression embodies a set of values not embraced by the 
Central Mexican metropolis in its own political ideology, at least at Teotihuacan, 
a point that I will discuss more at length later in this chapter. 


Teotihuacan, Stelae, and the Ideology of Individual 
Rulership: a Comparison of Los Horcones, Tikal, and 
Monte Albán 


Since Tatiana Proskouriakoff's (1993) paper on the arrival of strangers, Tikal's 
monuments have provided a detailed and still controversial written history of the 
Teotihuacan arrival. David Stuart (2000) has provided a detailed reading and 
interpretation of the written texts associated with the “entrada,” and his 
interpretations have also been critically evaluated by Geoffrey Braswell (2003). I 
will not detail that history here; instead, I want to look at the monuments as 
works of political art and what they reveal about the artistic choices made in an 
effort to evoke Teotihuacan visual canons. Stelae 4, 18, and 32 from Tikal 
represent the new iconographic program initiated with the arrival of Yaax Nu'un 
Ahyiin (Borowicz 2003:222). AII three represent a personage in a frontal pose, a 
mode of representation borrowed from Central Mexico, dressed in Teotihuacan 
warrior costume (Borowicz 2003; Clancy 1999; Coggins 1975; García- 
Des Lauriers 2000; Klein 1976; Proskouriakoff 1993; Stuart 2000). These three 
stelae represent a marriage of local and foreign, of something old and something 
new. What is borrowed from Teotihuacan artistic canons are the frontal poses 
and the costumes worn by the figures—those of a Teotihuacano warrior (García- 
Des Lauriers 2000). James Borowicz (2003:224) notes that the floating ancestor 
figure at the top of the composition and the image of God III held by Yaax 
Nu'un Ahyiin on Stela 4 dating to Ap 379 are references to earlier local 
iconographic programs; not to mention of course the fact that these are stelae— 
upright monuments with a deep history in the Maya world as a favored medium 
for portraiture and histories of high-ranking personages. 


Another important monument is Tikal Stela 31, both for its extensive text 
located on the back side of the monument but also for its continued references to 
Teotihuacan imagery. In his analysis of iconographic programs, James Borowicz 
(2003:228) argues that this stela represents a complete return to Maya modes of 
representation writing to the point that “Siyaj Chan K'awiil made a conscious 
effort to avoid the use of Teotihuacan imagery on Stela 31 and his other 
monuments." In making this argument, he focused his analysis on the front of 
the stela, which does represent a return to earlier forms of representation 
including showing the figure in Maya royal regalia, a personified ancestral figure 
above his head, and posed in profile. However, in focusing on the front of the 
stela, Borowicz (2003) ignores the fact that the format of this stela is quite 


innovative. The composition wraps around the whole volume of the stone with 
portraits of Yaax Nu'un Ahyiin dressed as a Teotihuacano warrior decorating the 
sides and the extensive text on the back (García-Des Lauriers 2000). In order to 
appreciate the totality of the composition one must walk around the monument 
(figure 10.6a). Borowicz (2003) merely argued that because the side portraits are 
done in Maya style, they do not constitute references to Teotihuacan; he was 
clearly wrong. Not only are these some of the finest representations of 
Teotihuacano warrior costume, but the manner in which the figures are in profile 
facing the central portrait of Siyaj Chan K'awiil evokes the compositions often 
seen in Teotihuacan murals, such as Portico 2 from Tepantitla (figure 10.6b) or 
Teopancazco (Manzanilla 2017:fig. 12.8), where profile figures flanking a 
central important motif are shown. What I suggest here is that the format of this 
stela is perhaps like taking a composition used for the flat walls at Teotihuacan 
and adapting it to a stela—hence creating a wraparound composition that is 
wholly new—a product of the exchange and accommodation of artistic ideas. At 
Teotihuacan, this central, frontal position is often reserved for important iconic 
emblems or deities. On Tikal, Stela 31 this central figure is a Maya god king, so 
it makes “sense” to use this design format for this stela and this figure represents 
the translation and accommodation of local and foreign ontologies through 
potent and artistically innovative objects. 


At Los Horcones, Chiapas, there are several monuments in Teotihuacan style. 
These sculptures were first documented by Carlos Navarrete (1976, 1986), later 
reanalyzed by Karl Taube (2000) in his important paper on Teotihuacan writing. 
A number of the stelae have inscriptions in Teotihuacan linear texts, prompting 
Taube (2000) to note that this was one of the largest corpuses of Teotihuacan 
linear texts outside of the city. Two sculptures, which I have called the 
Teotihuacan stelae, are of particular interest for this discussion—Stelae 3 and 4 
(figures 10.4a—b). Cowgill (2003:327) suggests that stelae, being public 
monuments, might have been too important and that local elites may have 
imported artists from Teotihuacan and more directly supervised their production. 
According to Navarrete, these were found in one of the main architectural 
groups that I have called Group F, which is a provincial replica of the Plaza of 
the Moon at Teotihuacan (figure 10.2). Aside from their Teotihuacan-style 
imagery, the format of these stelae is also quite unique. Both have wraparound 
compositions and frontally posed figures that can only be appreciated by 
circumambulating them (García-Des Lauriers 2012b). In addition, Stela 3 also 
has texts which adorn the back and its left side in a manner reminiscent of Tikal, 
Stela 31 (figures 10.4a and 10.6a). 
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Figure 10.6. Compositional comparison of Tikal Stela and Teotihuacan Murals: (a) Tikal, Stela 31, details 
of front (JM00852), left (JM00853), and right (JM00855) (drawings by John Montgomery, reproduced with 
permission of FAMST); (b) detail, Portico 2, Tepantitla, Teotihuacan (Reconstruction from the Museo 
Nacional de Antropología, Sala 4, Teotihuacan; photo by Juan Carlos Fonseca Mata [CC BY-SA 4.0 


(https://creativecommons.org/licenses/by-sa/4.0) |). 


The paradoxical nature of these monuments can partly be explained if we 


understand the conceptual frameworks within which stelae fit into the Maya 
world. Bryan Just (2005) discusses the dynamic ontology of Maya stelae. These 
monuments were the preferred medium for portraits of Maya rulers and 
inscriptions that recorded periods of time and historical events in the lives of 
those rulers. The Maya called them lakamtuun (big stones), and these were 
activated through consecration rituals and were the repositories of the “vital 
essences” of the figures on the portraits (Houston and Stuart 1998; Just 2005; 
Stuart 1996). However, as Just (2005) notes, their very permanence and their 
deep importance made them susceptible to modification, movement, and/or 
destruction. One such instance is that many of the sculptures associated with 
Yaax Nu'un Ahyiin were moved from their original placement to near Temple 
34, where he was buried (Coe 1990; Just 2005:73). Stela 4, in particular, was not 
only moved to this location but placed in an inverted position according to 
Teobert Maler's original excavation reports (Just 2005:73). While the timing of 
the relocation of monuments is not entirely clear, Just (2005:75) writes, “the 
permanent object here successfully avoided destruction. Its inversion, however, 
either deactivated or severely altered the potency of the image as a surrogate 
agent of the depicted king." 


Perhaps another example of this deactivation of monuments associated with 
Teotihuacan can be seen at Monte Albán, where the Estela Lisa, Stela 1, Stela 7, 
and Stela 8 were discovered in the four corners of the south platform. The 
monuments depict the arrival of Teotihuacanos to Monte Albán, but, as Joyce 
Marcus (1983) reports, these inscriptions were hidden from view. Whether they 
were always hidden or were hidden at some later time is unclear; however, like 
in the Maya region, sculpted monuments at Monte Albán also depict similar 
themes—conquests, images of kings, and sacrificial victims. 


The Teotihuacan imagery on the stelae from Tikal, Los Horcones, and Monte 
Albán is in part a reflection of Early Classic contacts between these locals and 
people from the Central Mexican metropolis. However, it can also be seen as an 
accommodation of Teotihuacan visual canons and iconography to local media 
and local ontologies. In other words, it was a way of introducing what would 
otherwise be unfamiliar iconography and stylistic conventions and making them 
relevant and local by presenting them through the medium of the stela made of 
stone local to the region—an important component to the meanings associated 
with stelae and their materiality (Stuart 2010). However, once conceived, the 
very permanence of these stelae and the foreign imagery they conveyed made 
them susceptible to modification, movement, or termination depending on the 
whims of later rulers interested in rewriting history or conquerors aimed at 


destroying it. For Los Horcones, however, where current dating suggests this site 
was only occupied during the Early Classic with no later reoccupations, the 
Teotihuacan stelae remained more or less where they may have been originally 
placed—toppled perhaps but not moved significantly from their original 
location. Moreover, they represent imagery that was common on Teotihuacan- 
style murals and stuccoed ceramics, deities, and powerful animals with social 
and supernatural significance rather than individuals such as what we see in the 
Maya region. 

Moving in the other direction, we know that Maya ceramic vessels and other 
portable items from Eastern Mesoamerica were also traded into Teotihuacan. In 
addition, Taube (2003) has pointed out that the assertion that the Teotihuacanos 
were aloof to artistic influences from outside Central Mexico is not entirely 
accurate. His analysis of murals from Tetitla revealed Maya writing and 
depictions of the Maya maize god and other motifs from the Maya world. 
Recently, Maya-style motifs were found in mural fragments in the Plaza de las 
Columnas (Sugiyama et al. 2017). While Taube (2003) has convincingly shown 
the international nature of Tetitla's murals, perhaps another way of looking at 
them is that they are the local equivalent of the Teotihuacan stelae in Eastern 
Mesoamerica—foreign imagery presented within a local medium and a local 
ontology. 


One final question persists: If influences were clearly moving in both 
directions in the form of ideas, art, and portable objects, why did the 
Teotihuacanos not erect stelae? People from Teotihuacan must have encountered 
them in their travels as they are so ubiquitous in many different regions. 
Evidence from Tikal and Los Horcones illustrates that the Teotihuacanos 
understood the potential political function of stelae. From the beginning of their 
appearance in the Preclassic, stelae have been associated with portraiture, 
individual rulership, and history among other elements associated with rulership 
(Guernsey 2006, 2012). They were additionally linked conceptually to jade celts 
—important components of royal regalia and symbolic maize (Stuart 2010; 
Taube 2004). Several monuments have been called stelae at Teotihuacan, but 
they seem more like ballcourt markers such as the Stele from La Ventilla. A stela 
has been located in the Oaxaca Barrio associated with Zapotec writing, but its 
context and text suggest it is associated with ideas and practices outside of 
Teotihuacan (see Gómez Chávez and Gazzola, chapter 3 in this volume, Holt 
Mehta, chapter 5 in this volume). The most recent finds of stelae at Teotihuacan 
are rather unique. Plain stelae were found in recent excavations in the Plaza of 
the Moon; however, they take the form of large celts made of greenstone (Ortega 


et al. 2017). While these are public monuments, they lack images of kings and 
were ultimately buried, and they perhaps convey that the Teotihuacanos were 
aware of the conceptual links between celts and stelae, and made a conscious 
choice to erect plain stelae in the form of oversized celts. In this case, they are 
playing with the scale of these objects, taking a small portable object and 
rendering it in monumental form—conveying only one aspect of a very complex 
ontology of stelae or large stones from Eastern Mesoamerica. 


The rarity of stelae at Teotihuacan cannot be overemphasized. Even where 
they appear, they do not fulfill the full spectrum of meanings and functions that 
these monuments held in Eastern Mesoamerica. I reiterate that stelae were 
associated with individual rulership, portraiture, and written history and were the 
focal points of ritual, political actions, destruction, and relocation. Stelae were a 
symbolic proxy for the kings themselves, and their materiality and agency in 
Maya state political strategy is quite well known. For Teotihuacan, despite best 
efforts, no kings have ever been identified in the art, clearly named, nor recorded 
in true portraits. Excavations in the Pyramid of the Moon and the Feathered 
Serpent Pyramid have yielded amazing finds but as of yet no royal burials 
(Sugiyama 2005). The only potential candidate is the central burial in the 
Feathered Serpent Pyramid excavated by Sugiyama, Cowgill, and Cabrera 
Castro in the 1980s, but because it was looted in ancient times, we will never 
know for sure. 


Teotihuacan art and sculpture celebrate gods, goddesses, priests, and warriors. 
I have argued elsewhere that Teotihuacan may have had a tradition of 
emblematic portraiture—where costume and clothing are used to signify identity 
(García-Des Lauriers 2017). The human form remains generalized and not 
individualized in any way (García-Des Lauriers 2017). The de-emphasis of 
individual rulers, dynasties, and histories meant that stelae as an artistic medium 
were simply incommensurate with the ontology emphasized by the Teotihuacan 
state—one that seems to have focused on more corporate governance or at least 
a different model of rulership from that seen in the Maya region (Manzanilla 
1997, 2001, 2015; Pasztory 1997). However, in contexts outside of the city, 
where stelae were embedded in the local worldview of rulership and power, 
incorporating Teotihuacan styles, compositional design elements, and/or 
iconography onto stelae gave local artists the ability to make statements of 
alliance, cosmopolitanism, and/or political disconnection in a medium suitable 
for such politically important statements—one that was specific to the ontology 
of the local rulers and different from that of the Teotihuacan state (Stone 1989). 


Conclusions 


A multiscalar view of Teotihuacan interactions throughout Mesoamerica shows a 
dynamic set of processes whose archaeological visibility varies across space and 
time. The picture that emerges from the Pacific Coast of Chiapas and Guatemala 
is of a chain of communities positioned strategically to control access to 
important economic regions such as the Soconusco, the Guatemalan highlands, 
and the Central Depression. In addition to controlling trade routes used in 
macroregional exchanges, these communities were centers in their respective 
regions, perhaps linking Teotihuacano merchants with local networks of 
exchange and vice versa. The elites at these communities, moreover, chose 
materials such as fine ceramics, monuments, and green obsidian among other 
materials to construct and perform a Teotihuacano identity that allowed them to 
create social distance between themselves and local populations helping them to 
consolidate their power (see Stone 1989). Participation in these networks of 
shared ideas may have also facilitated the flow of commercial goods at the 
regional and macroregional scale. For communities such as Izapa and Río 
Arriba, the appearance of a few Teotihuacan-style materials shows their 
participation in these networks of shared ideas; however, they were not 
mobilized as effectively as in Los Horcones, Mirador, and Montana to structure 
power relations and construct a shared elite identity. 


Along with commercial goods, ideas traveled across the landscape and led to 
artistic innovation. The seemingly paradoxical stelae carved in Teotihuacan style 
or citing Central Mexican iconography only make sense if we understand the 
role of these monuments in their respective regions and see the artists as active 
agents participating in these interactions as well. Design elements, media, and 
iconography were translated, interpreted, and rendered in innovative ways both 
at Teotihuacan and outside of the city as a way of making specific statements of 
power, identity, and interaction through artistic production. 
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A Ojo de Pájaro, A Ojo de Hormiga 


Perspectives on Teotihuacan and Early Classic 
Interactions in Mesoamerica 


Claudia García-Des Lauriers 


The title of this concluding chapter, which translates to “at a bird's eye, at an 
ant's eye," is a direct borrowing from a talk by Dr. Alfredo Lopez Austin at a 
conference in his honor given at California State University, Los Angeles, spring 
2012, where he adopts a couplet style of rhetoric from the ancient Mexica to 
consider multiple perspectives on Mesoamerican research. It somehow felt very 
apt for a chapter that attempts to tie together a book that addresses an important 
question—the nature of Teotihuacan influence on Early Classic Mesoamerica 
from a multiscalar view—from the bird's eye or macroscale, and the ant's eye 
the microscale and including levels in between. The question of Teotihuacan 
influence has received ongoing attention for going on three-quarters of a century 
since research at Kaminaljuyü revealed artefactual evidence of connections 
between the Early Classic Maya and Central Mexico. In the intervening years, 
“internalist” and “externalist” interpretations, additional research revealing 
complex connections between Teotihuacan and nearly every major core region 
of Mesoamerica, evidence of ethnic barrios, and the importance of migrations to 
the city of the gods itself have shown this question to be increasingly more 
complicated to address (Braswell 2003; Stuart 2000; Murakami and García- 
Des Lauriers, chapter 1 in this volume). Teotihuacan, additionally, has been a 
hub of intensive archaeological investigation with major projects conducted at 
the Pyramid of the Moon, Pyramid of the Sun, Feathered Serpent Pyramid, 
Xalla, La Ventilla, among others and more recently at the Plaza de las 
Columnas,! contributing greatly to the renewed interest in the question of 
interactions as well as the multiethnic makeup of the city itself. 


In addition to new research, Teotihuacan materials have been on an artistic 
world tour of sorts with two major traveling shows in the last ten years. The first 


of these items toured several major Mexican and European cities and was the 
largest show of Teotihuacan materials organized to date. The resulting catalog, 
Teotihuacan: Cité des Dieux, is an important collection of essays by top scholars 
in the field along with a beautifully illustrated catalog of the pieces in the show, 
some being displayed for the first time outside of Mexico (Saízar and de Maria y 
Campos 2009; Solís 2009). More recently, under the curatorial efforts of 
Matthew Robb, Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire was the first major 
exhibition of material from the Central Mexican metropolis since Teotihuacan: 
Art from the City of the Gods (Berrin and Pasztory 1993; Hollein and Govan 
2017). The resultant publication goes beyond the traditional catalog by 
highlighting the specific context of pieces in the show grounding them spatially 
in the urban landscape of the city (Robb 2018). Both of these shows and the 
projects mentioned above illustrate how far Teotihuacan research has come in 
the last few years but also pave the way for future directions and questions. 


Among these questions in need of additional focus is the role of Teotihuacan 
in the Early Classic Mesoamerican world, when interactions between many 
regions and this important city have been documented and are most 
archaeologically visible but remain difficult to interpret. Previous syntheses of 
this issue focus on the connections between Teotihuacan and the Maya and 
present the perspectives as a dialectic between "internalist" interpretations of the 
known data as indices of emulation rather than evidence of conquest or 
asymmetrical relations between Teotihuacan and the Maya region, and 
“externalist” views that present a much stronger presence and influence by 
Teotihuacan over the Maya region (Braswell 2003; Stuart 2000). The two 
biggest sticking points of this internalist/externalist model are power and 
identity. First of all, who has the upper hand in terms of power relations and 
what does that mean for the political history of each side? On the second point: 
Are the Teotihuacan materials indices of people who identified culturally and/or 
politically with the great Central Mexican metropolis, or is this evidence of 
playing with identity for the purposes of creating political disconnection (Stone 
1989)? 

In looking more carefully at this overarching theme of research, in light of 
new evidence from inside and outside the city, it is clear that a dichotomous 
model of interactions is not adequate to explain the archaeological signature of 
Teotihuacan interactions abroad (see Cowgill 2003; Marcus 2003). Moreover, if 
we move beyond the Teotihuacan/Maya literature and look at other regions, it is 
clear that those two perspectives will not effectively address the variety of 
material patterns, relationships, or scales of visibility. For this reason, a 


multiscalar approach from a Mesoamericanist perspective will provide a more 
dynamic framework from which to discuss the evidence of Teotihuacan 
influence abroad. In addition, understanding the political and social dynamics 
within Teotihuacan and the role of so-called foreigners as merchants, citizens, 
artisans, and in some instances sacrificial victims is fundamental to this endeavor 
as well. 


The Power of Identity 


The chapters in this volume provide much food for thought, but some important 
themes emerged in the process of viewing them as a whole. From the very 
founding of Teotihuacan, links with the external Mesoamerican world were 
fundamental to the growth of the city and the consolidation of power for the 
Teotihuacan state. The very early and rapid population growth that set 
Teotihuacan on its trajectory toward eventually becoming the largest city in the 
New World was fueled in great part by migrations of people from the southern 
basin of Mexico and the Valley of Puebla after the eruption of the Popocatepetl 
Volcano (Cowgill 2015; Plunket and Uruñuela 2006, 2008). Contacts beyond the 
local region are also visible within the city early in its history as noted by Sarah 
Clayton's (2005) work on Maya ceramics, where she documented the presence 
of a few exotic Maya wares going back to the Patlachique phase. Recent work 
by Sergio Gómez Chávez and the Proyecto Tlalocan reveals exotic materials in 
contexts dating to AD 100—150, as is the case of an amber bead holder that most 
likely came from highland Chiapas, where Simojovel amber is still mined for 
jewelry today (Lee 2004; Robb 2018:250). One of four greenstone figures 
prominently positioned in the ritual context recently excavated by Gómez 
Chávez and his team at the Feathered Serpent Pyramid represents a male figure 
bearing a bundle of ritual items and dates back to Ap 200—250 (Robb 2018:245). 
While Gómez Chávez interprets this figure as a shaman carrying a bundle of 
geomantic ritual paraphernalia, it could also be interpreted in economic terms as 
a merchant—one perhaps engaged in bringing exotic materials for the 
manufacture of these important ritual items (Robb 2018:245). As García- 
Des Lauriers (chapter 10 in this volume, 2007, 2012a, 2012b) and others have 
noted, economic and ideological links between Teotihuacan and other regions 
are very closely linked, and both dimensions of exchange play a role in our 
understanding of Teotihuacan and its external relations (Carballo 2017; Filini, 
chapter 9 in this volume, 2015). 


As the Teotihuacan state became politically consolidated during the Tzacualli 
phase, the need to provide resources for the vast construction projects in the 
ceremonial center became essential (Cowgill 2015; Sugiyama and López Luján 
2006, 2007). The sheer volume of materials needed, not to mention other 
aesthetic and engineering considerations, led to the establishment of networks 
that could facilitate the acquisition of these materials as well as others geared 
toward lapidary work (Murakami, chapter 2 in this volume). Murakami argues 
that these external relations “were used to enhance power and/or consolidate 
social identity by different social segments at Teotihuacan.” Greenstone as a raw 
material was largely consumed and acquired by the upper strata due to its power 
as a signifier of elite identity and its use for the production of ritual objects 
found in offerings in all of the major ceremonial structures at Teotihuacan (Robb 
2018; Sugiyama et al. 2013; Sugiyama and López Luján 2006, 2007). Although 
slate was a material consumed by a much larger cross-section of social groups at 
Teotihuacan, differences in the quality of slate and the objects made show 
variations in power relationships within the city (López Juárez 2006; Murakami, 
chapter 2 in this volume). Cut stone blocks were difficult to procure and were 
also linked to state power, while the sheer volume of wall spaces in need of 
plaster meant that multiple sources were required to fill the needs of the great 
metropolis. 


In chapter 5 in this volume, Holt Mehta contributes to the discussion of lime 
plaster and its consumption at Teotihuacan. Southern Hidalgo has long been 
known as an important source of lime for Teotihuacan, but Holt Mehta shows 
that merchants with ties to the Oaxaca Barrio played a role in procuring this 
valuable resource by establishing an enclave in the region whose role was in part 
to take advantage of the economic opportunities created by the Central Mexican 
markets for lime plaster. 


Recent research, the applications of new analytical tools such as isotope 
analysis and DNA, and the excavation of a larger sample of domestic contexts 
are painting an image of Teotihuacan as a multiethnic city (Aguirre-Zamudio et 
al. 2017; Casar et al. 2017; Clayton 2009; Cowgill 2015; Gómez Chávez 1998; 
Gómez Chávez and Gazzola 2013; Manzanilla 2015, 2017a, 2017b, 2018; 
Moragas Segura 2012; Price et al. 2000; White et al. 2004a; White et al. 2004b). 
Ethnic enclaves within the city have been researched for quite some time 
(Gómez Chávez and Gazzola, chapter 3 in this volume, Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in 
this volume; Murakami and García-Des Lauriers, chapter 1 in this volume). 
While spatially discrete areas where groups of people who self-identified with 
regions and cultures not local to Central Mexico have been known for some 


time, increasingly it is clear that the presence of people from a multiplicity of 
regions were integrated in various ways into the general populace of the great 
metropolis at large (Manzanilla 2015, 2017a, 2017b, 2018; Moragas Segura 
2012; Price et al. 2000). People may have been drawn to Teotihuacan for largely 
economic opportunities as is the case with the Oaxacan and Merchants” Barrio 
(Gómez Chávez and Gazzola, chapter 3 in this volume, Holt Mehta, chapter 5 in 
this volume). Recent discoveries of Maya-style murals and ceramics at the Plaza 
de las Columnas (Sugiyama et al. 2020) suggests that perhaps elite Maya artists 
or emissaries of some kind resided in some of the upper-class compounds along 
the Street of the Dead. The idea that literate, elite Maya came to Teotihuacan and 
perhaps resided in the city was suggested first by Taube (2003) in his study of 
the so-called “realistic” murals from Tetitla. 


Enclaves of people from West Mexico and the enduring relationships between 
Teotihuacan and this region have an important counterpoint there as well. In the 
Cuitzeo Basin, stucco-painted vessels, green obsidian, and shell goggles, among 
other items, were exchanged as part of a ritual economy with Teotihuacan 
(Filini, chapter 9 in this volume, 2004, 2015). Despite the strong connections, 
Filini notes, imported items from Central Mexico “underwent a process of 
incorporation in the local social fabric” not unlike the process described by 
García-Des Lauriers (chapter 10 in this volume) for Los Horcones and the Maya 
region. 

In the San Juan del Río Valley of West Mexico, connections with sites in the 
Basin of Mexico have a deep history and are not limited to interactions with 
Teotihuacan. However, Teotihuacanos were drawn to the site of El Rosario, in 
part, for its strategic location along important trade routes that led into the region 
(Saint-Charles Zetina and Fenoglio Limón, chapter 8 in this volume). In terms of 
power relationships, controlling access or creating gateway communities is one 
way to exert power over regions without necessarily engaging in vast territorial 
conquests that can be a resource intensive strategy of gaining the upper hand in 
terms of acquiring important trade goods (Smith and Montiel 2001). From a 
macroregional view, it seems that Teotihuacan may have used this strategy in 
West Mexico with their control of El Rosario, on the Gulf Coast with the site of 
Matacapan (Santley 2007; Stoner 2011, 2013; Stoner and Pool 2015; Murakami 
and García-Des Lauriers, chapter 1 in this volume) and on the Pacific Coast of 
Chiapas at the site of Los Horcones (García-Des Lauriers, chapter 10 in this 
volume, García-Des Lauriers et al. 2019). Through Teotihuacan's control of key 
sites, materials could be traded to a broad area, and ideas could travel far beyond 
areas that were directly controlled, and in a manner that was more efficiently 


administered. 


However, as Teotihuacan control waned, local communities in some instances 
responded by distancing themselves from the Central Mexican symbols and 
ideas that had once seemed so important as a means of communicating 
economic, ritual, and perhaps also political connections (Saint-Charles Zetina 
and Fenoglio Limón, chapter 8 in this volume; Sugiura et al., chapter 7 in this 
volume). At El Rosario, a proposed Teotihuacan settlement, monumental 
buildings were ritually destroyed in a fiery termination ritual—an attempt to 
sever the ideological ties to the city and what it represented (Saint-Charles 
Zetina and Fenoglio Limón, chapter 8 in this volume). Sugiura and colleagues 
(chapter 7 in this volume) note that a similar distancing from Teotihuacan 
symbols and identifying markers occurred in the Toluca Valley during the Late 
Classic and Epiclassic; however, here it was mostly manifest on smaller more 
portable items such as pottery. 


Memory is a powerful component of the reproduction and framing of identity. 
Through ritual practices and symbols, ideas are stored and transmitted, but when 
those ideas are no longer useful, the act of forgetting can take on a very visible 
and intentional form (Mills 2008). Forgetting requires active agency much like 
remembering; these are not passive processes and are at times quite materially 
salient (Mills 2008). The use of fire as a potent mechanism to destroy and/or 
transform materials and their associated memories is what Saint-Charles Zetina 
and Fenoglio Limón, in chapter 8, propose happened at El Rosario. By 
structuring movement, architecture, one could argue, is particularly vulnerable to 
this form of forgetting because of its ability to encode both visible and 
experiential memories that inscribe themselves stubbornly on our bodies thus 
creating a certain habitus (see Creel and Anyon 2003; Mills 2008; Moore 2012; 
Walker et al. 2000). At the Plaza de las Columnas at Teotihuacan, a recently 
discovered deposit associated with a fiery ritual could be seen as part of 
intentional forgetting—in this case severing links to Maya ideas and rituals 
(Sugiyama et al. 2020). 


The intensity of interactions and the resultant dialogues about identity that 
resulted are a theme highlighted in Holt Mehta and García-Des Lauriers's 
chapters among others. Holt Mehta's chapter provides an interesting discussion 
about the expression of hybrid identities in this case of the creation of a Zapo- 
Teotihuacano identity expressed by the community living at the site of El Tesoro 
in Southern Hidalgo. In chapter 3, Gómez Chávez and Gazzola as well noted 
that one process among many experienced by migrant populations is that over 
time they may assimilate into the dominant culture or that ethnogenesis can 


occur in which people forge new identities. These are complex processes and the 
decision to assimilate, create new identities, or strongly fight to maintain one's 
own identity will vary from community to community and individual to 
individual based on various strategic concerns (Eide 2010; Grosz 1985; Narayan 
1997). Moreover, the strategies in terms of identity performance that people may 
adopt are also fluid and situational and changed depending on the negotiations 
needed to be made at any given moment (Barth 1969). It is interesting that 
Tlailotlacan, perhaps the ethnic barrio occupied the longest in the city, shows 
evidence of a number of these processes. Sojourning or making regular trips 
back to Oaxaca served to maintain economic, political, and certainly cultural 
connections, but over time some residents found new opportunities and forged 
new identities such as the Zapo-Teotihuacanos studied by Holt Mehta (chapter 5 
in this volume; White et al. 2004a). 


Archaeologically speaking, these processes of identity formation and 
negotiation are difficult to assess. However, occasionally they become 
crystallized in material form for us to analyze, interpret, and debate today. 
García-Des Lauriers takes on these themes through an analysis of stelae from 
Los Horcones, Chiapas, and the Petén that are effectively fusions of local media 
and Teotihuacan style and/or iconography. The emphasis on and/or given to the 
previous sentence speaks to the agency of artists navigating artistic concerns, 
limitations and opportunities of media, and negotiating power relationships of 
patrons and audiences (Gell 1998). The resulting effect can be the formation of 
international styles, but it can also result in objects that do not fit comfortably in 
any particular stylistic taxonomy. They are not "purely" Teotihuacan work nor 
“purely” Maya (as if these designations are emic proposition rather than etic 
heuristic devices). Rather, they are hybrid, a bricolage (Levi-Strauss 1966), and 
perhaps intended to speak to a broader multiethnic audience or are the 
accommodation and introduction of a "foreign" technology or forms of 
signification that are then localized by presenting them in a more familiar 
medium or in more local contexts (see also Filini, chapter 9 in this volume). 
While these artistic dialogues between the foreign and the local do not perfectly 
equal the social dimensions of identity negotiation, Holt Mehta's research 
(chapter 5 in this volume) certainly suggests that these processes were occurring 
in the Early Classic Mesoamerican world at Teotihuacan and in regions that they 
were in contact with. 


Everyday Needs and Regional Connections 


The everyday needs of the city and how they overlap with regional connections 
are an important topic mentioned by several contributors to this volume. 
Murakami (chapter 2 in this volume) and Holt Mehta (chapter 5 in this volume) 
both discussed the need for construction materials and how these needs were in 
part met by regional expansion into Southern Hidalgo and other parts of the 
Basin of Mexico and beyond. Teotihuacan was in some ways a city in perpetual 
construction. The first major construction projects were the main ceremonial 
center and enormous pyramids that required not only incredible material 
resources to produce but also human resources in the form of laborers, masons, 
and master artists and craftsmen to decorate and maintain them (Cowgill 1997, 
2015). During the Tlamimilolpa phase, construction shifts to building apartment 
compounds for the general population of the city—some 2300 known to date 
(Cowgill 2015). Excavations at several of these apartment compounds show 
variations in quality and quantity of materials, but again these construction 
projects created economic needs for resources that regional connections helped 
to supply. 

In a recent special issue of the Journal of Archaeological and Anthropological 
Sciences, edited by Nawa Sugiyama and Andrew Sommerville (2017), the 
question of provisioning the great metropolis was explored from various 
perspectives. Sugiura et al. (chapter 7 in this volume) note that the Toluca valley 
“was presumably incorporated into the political system” of Teotihuacan as its 
hinterland. Population growth is detectable especially along the piedmont of the 
Nevado de Toluca, where high-quality agricultural land can be found and around 
the sixth and seventh centuries areas near the marshlands and lakes flourished as 
well. Sugiura et al. (chapter 7 in this volume) propose that the agricultural 
potential and natural resources of the Toluca Valley drew the interest of 
Teotihuacan in order to sustain the city. 


Staple crops such as maize, fundamental to provisioning the basic needs, 
could have been grown and sent in large quantities to Teotihuacan from the 
Toluca Valley and other regions such as West Mexico, where the Bajío is still a 
major breadbasket of modern Mexico (Biskowski 2017; Saint-Charles Zetina 
and Fenoglio Limón, chapter 8 in this volume; Filini, chapter 9 in this volume). 
In addition to its use as a key ingredient for plaster, lime's use in 
“nixtamalization” plays an important dietary role (Biskowski 2017; Holt Mehta, 
chapter 5 in this volume). Teotihuacanos within the city prepared maize in 
specialized ways for consumption such as the elaboration of tortillas, which not 
only led to complex social strategies to facilitate production but also to specific 
resource needs for lime, maize, and fuel in the form of wood, but also in the 


form of dried maize stalks and other useful combustible materials, some 
representing the by-products of growing other staples (Biskowski 2017). 


Maize served not only as the major staple of Teotihuacan, but also was used as 
animal feed, increasing the needs for this important staple in the great metropolis 
(Biskowski 2017; Casar et al. 2017; Somerville et al. 2017; Sugiyama et al. 
2017). The Basin of Mexico and nearby regions such as the Toluca Valley played 
an important role providing basic staples, along with cactus, agave, and other 
dietary needs (Biskowski 2017; Casar et al. 2017; McClung and Martínez-Yrizar 
2017; Robertson and Cabrera Cortés 2017). Exchanges in pottery mentioned by 
Filini, in chapter 9, Sugiura et al., in chapter 7, Saint-Charles Zetina and 
Fenoglio Limón, in chapter 8, and others in this volume may in part be what 
helped broker some of these exchanges of staples. Moreover, they may also 
speak to some potentially shared culinary traditions that may have come about as 
a consequence of these economic exchanges. 


The State and Teotihuacan Interactions 


The role of the state in sponsoring and shaping the nature of interactions is one 
that has not received enough attention. The diversity of the communities with 
which Teotihuacan interacted played a role in the administrative strategies 
employed by the state, notes Clayton (chapter 4 in this volume, 2013). Clayton 
writes that within the Basin of Mexico some rural communities were closely 
affiliated with the urban populations while others retained their local traditions. 
The development of Teotihuacan provided materials from distant regions; 
however, exchange networks were already well integrated within the Basin of 
Mexico before it became dominant (Clayton, chapter 4 in this volume). Despite 
the proximity of rural communities in the Basin of Mexico to Teotihuacan, not 
all of them were a reflection of the great city—in part because this metropolis 
grew within a landscape of already extensive connections (Clayton, chapter 4 in 
this volume). 


Plunket and Urufiuela (chapter 6 in this volume) touch on similar themes in 
their chapter on Teotihuacan and Cholula's relationship. Both Cholula and 
Teotihuacan drew from similar traditions that had a deep history in Central 
Mexico but also developed identities of their own. Their connections were 
manifested in the trade of ceramics, some iconography, and also ideas about the 
state. One point Plunket and Urufiuela make is that the cult of individual 
rulership and all of its trappings were absent in both centers—a point echoed by 


García-Des Lauriers in chapter 10, about Los Horcones, Chiapas. The ideology 
of the state that was promoted by these Central Mexican centers seemed more to 
rely on key symbols such as Tlaloc, butterfly warriors, and others. This imagery 
does not mean that these were weak states; instead, they simply relied on 
different strategies of statecraft and ideology to unify, at least at Teotihuacan, a 
multiethnic society. In some ways, Teotihuacan was faced with some of the 
challenges that modern nation-states face in creating an “imagined community” 
that could unify a diverse population (Anderson [1983] 2016; Manzanilla 2015; 
Moragas Segura 2012). Teotihuacan rulers encapsulated these unifying 
principles not only through art, but through the idea of the city itself, the idea of 
this place as Tollan (Stuart 2000). 


Final Thoughts 


The picture of Teotihuacan's influence throughout Mesoamerica remains 
complex, but new approaches and perspectives are shedding an ever-increasing 
light on these relationships. Teotihuacan inspired emulation, inspired fascination, 
and provided a model of an ideal city (Pasztory 1996). These ideas traveled with 
the items they traded; however, they were embraced, modified, and made local 
in all of the places where they were introduced. The history of Teotihuacan's 
external relations cannot easily be summarized into one or two types of contacts; 
rather, these associations created recursive relationships between this city and 
the culture it embodied and all of the peoples that they met in their travels and 
that came to the city itself in search of opportunities. Moreover, the effects of 
Teotihuacan's influence are not felt evenly by everyone. Although not all regions 
of Mesoamerica were completely dominated by Teotihuacan, some important 
sites clearly show political and economic connections. Future work must take 
into account this plurality of experiences and of relationships and their visibility 
in the archaeological record. 


In addition, recent publications indicate that Teotihuacan's influences went 
beyond Mesoamerica. Beyond the eastern periphery of Mesoamerica, Pyrite 
mosaic mirrors with slate backings decorated in Teotihuacan iconography have 
been documented as far afield as Costa Rica (Dennett and Blainey 
2016:fig. 11.4). Dennett and Blainey (2016) suggest that these items found in a 
burial context may represent Maya imagery similar to that found at Zaculeu and 
Kaminaljuyú. While it is likely that the mirrors were traded via Maya merchants, 
the iconography is distinctively from Teotihuacan and Veracruz. Pyrite mosaic 


mirrors were important components of Teotihuacan military garb and part of the 
cult of sacred war of the great metropolis—a set of materials and ideas that were 
readily adopted by the Maya and survived in their art into the Late Classic after 
the fall of the Teotihuacan state (García-Des Lauriers 2000, 2008; Taube 1992, 
2000). The date given for these Costa Rican mirrors is AD 420-520, so it is 
theoretically possible that Teotihuacanos could have traded them directly or that 
they moved along coastal routes into various parts of Central America or via 
Copán Honduras (Dennett and Blainey 2016:236). 


As research continues at the great Central Mexican metropolis, we will no 
doubt learn more about how this important center influenced and was influenced 
by communities throughout Early Classic Mesoamerica. Economy and ideology 
were intimately tied, and these left important material patterns that we can 
continue to mine in search of more nuanced understandings of power and 
identity negotiations within the context of interregional interaction. 


Note 


1. The Pyramid of the Moon Project was directed by Saburo Sugiyama and Rubén Cabrera Castro from 
1998 to 2004. More recently, Alejandro Sarabia and Saburo Sugiyama have ongoing research at the 
Pyramid of the Sun, while the Xalla Project under the direction of Linda Manzanilla and the La Ventilla 
Project directed by David Carballo have been investigating apartment compounds near the central 
precinct. The Proyecto Tlalocan, directed by Sergio Gómez Chávez, continues excavations under the 
Feathered Serpent Pyramid. Work at the Plaza de las Columnas represents a collaboration between Nawa 
Sugiyama, William and Barbara Fash, and David Carballo, and others. This last project is currently 
ongoing. 
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pentine, 48 

rrania Tepozotlán, 194 

all, 215; at El Tesoro, 130, 131; at Mirador, 243-44 


yaj Chan K'awiil, depictions of, 251-52 

te, 23, 47, 269; accessibility of, 61-62; objects of, 51-54, 222, 275; sources of, 215-16 
cial networks, 77; ritual and symbolic systems, 216-17 

ciopolitics, 13-14, 20, 46, 178 

conusco, 243, 256 

lar Complex; and Butterfly Complex, 222, 223 

lar war cult, 217 

uthern Hidalgo, 123, 126, 269; El Tesoro in, 129-30; Teotihuacan colonization of, 127-28 
itus symbols, greenstone as, 49—50 

Jae, 17, 250; at Los Horcones, 239-40, 254, 272; as political art, 255-56; at Tikal, 251-52, 253 
ne blocks, andesitic, 47, 54—56, 60, 63 

me monuments. See monuments; stelae 

arm God (Tlaloc) Complex, 217, 221, 222, 223. See also “Tlaloc” imagery 

:eet of the Dead/Avenue of the Dead (Teotihuacan), 6, 49, 50, 55, 61, 205-6, 270 


‘ucture 19 (Teotihuacan), 85, 96; architecture in, 86-88; burials, 88-89, 90, 93, 226; funerary objects from, 
91—92 


¡cco-painted vessels, 219, 220, 222 
n Pyramid/Pyramid of the Sun (Teotihuacan), 9, 77, 151, 226, 266 
mbols, symbolism, 218, 274; key, 216-17; Teotihuacan, 222-25, 226, 244, 271 


jumulco, 238 

ud-tablero architecture, 17, 23, 152, 203, 247 

maulipas, 48 

copac, 49 

huacan Valley, 13, 246 

jupilco, 215 

mascalcingo Valley, 194 

nples, Zapotec, 126 

opancazco (Teotihuacan), 51, 53, 63, 65(n2), 206, 219, 228(n3), 252 

otepec, 25 

otihuacan, 5, 6; archaeology of, 146-47; architecture, 150-55; chronology of, 7-8; cosmopolitan structure 
of, 20-21; development of, 105-6; multiethnicity of, 75-76, 79-80, 94-95, 269-70; power relations, 124, 
162—63, 176; regional and macroregional interactions, 19-20, 21-22, 216-18, 274—75; role of, 267-68; 
settlement history, 8-10; as supraregional state, 177—78; termination rituals at, 205—6. See also various 
features and segments by name 


otihuacan: Art from the City of the Gods (Berrin and Paztory), 267 

otihuacan: Cité des Dieux, 267 

otihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire (Robb), 267 

otihuacan Corridor, 22 

otihuacan Mapping Project (TMP), 6, 12 

otihuacanos: at El Rosario, 194, 208; at El Tesoro, 123; in Guatemala, 244—45; at Monte Albán, 254 
otihuacan Valley, 19, 21, 127, 150 

pantitla, 252 

peapulco, 21, 55 


"etate, 196 

pisuazco, 219 

quisquiapan opal, 196 

rminal Classic period, 7, 49, 182 


rminal Formative period, 176, 202, 247; ceramics, 109-10, 111; Cholula and Teotihuacan, 147, 148, 161, 
162 


mination rituals: Chupícuaro, 207—8; at El Rosario, 191, 271; at Teotihuacan, 205-6 
timpa, 155 

titla (Teotihuacan), 27-28, 255, 270 

xcoco, 115; andesitic cut stone in, 54-55 

tiles, at El Rosario, 205 

'ontle, 54, 56 
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kal, 11, 17, 27, 216, 239; fuchsite artifacts at, 49, 64(n1); monuments at, 250—51, 253, 254; political art at, 
251—52, 255; ritual artifacts in, 217, 221 


aber, 196 

ailotlacan (Oaxaca Barrio; Zapotec Barrio), 19, 22, 26, 75, 81, 85, 123, 135, 246-47, 255, 269, 270, 272; 
burials in, 82-83, 131; migrant mobility in, 95, 125-26, 128 

ajinga 33 (Teotihuacan), 49, 52, 57, 65(n2) 
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laloc" imagery, at Cholula, 156-58 

alpujahua, 215 

amimilolpa phase, 9, 23, 24, 27, 61, 65(n2), 84, 117, 176, 215, 273; andesitic stone blocks, 54, 56; ceramics, 
115, 127, 130; lime plaster and, 57—59 
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axcala Corridor, 24, 148. See also Teotihuacan Corridor 
AP. See Teotihuacan Mapping Project 


luca Valley, 19, 23, 24, 64, 175, 185, 273; and Basin of Mexico, 170—71; material culture, 181—84; 
population history, 174, 176-77; regional centers, 178-79; Teotihuacan artifacts in, 221, 271; as 
Teotihuacan hinterland, 179—80 


nbs: at El Tesoro, 130, 131; in Structure 12, 88-89; in Tlailotlacan, 82-83, 125, 126 
nalá region, 235, 236, 245 

timehuacan, 148 

tocapan, 25, 226 

de, 227; Teotihuacan control of, 12, 13 

de routes, 21, 23, 53, 158, 161, 196, 215-16, 235, 245, 247; and Popocatépetl eruption, 147—48 
es Cerritos, artifacts at, 220, 221, 223-24 

bute, andesite blocks as, 55 

pod vessels, 16, 156, 250 

lancingo obsidian, 160 

la region, 7, 19, 21-22, 57, 61, 64 

xtla Mountains, 25, 226, 247-48 

acualli phase, 8, 27, 57 


ixactun, 17 

areo obsidian, 221, 222 

lidades de Recolección, 198 

per Lerma Valley, and Toluca Valley settlement, 170, 174, 177 
dan planning, 23 

dan renewal, 9, 10; construction materials, 60—61 

‘echo, Sierra de, 196 

as, funerary, 126 

quiza Collection, 198 

lity ware, at El Tesoro, 134-37 


lley of Teotihuacan Survey Project, 6 


racruz, 20, 21, 57, 250; and Los Horcones, 237, 239; macroregional interactions, 247-48; migrants from, 
83-84, 95; Teotihuacan enclaves in, 215-16; trade network, 25-26 


king Group (Teotihuacan), 206 
lcanic ash, 57 
Icanoes: Popocatépetl, 147—48, 268; Xinantécal, 170 


r, sacred, 17, 223 
urior costumes, 16, 28 
riors: depictions of, 224, 251; pyrite mirrors and, 52 


ast Mexico (El Occidente), 11, 217, 221, 270; architecture, 87-88; burials, 88-89; exchange with, 214, 216; 
interactions with, 24-25, 225-26; material culture from, 77—78; migrants from, 20, 84-85; Teotihuacan 
artifacts in, 218-19; Teotihuacan symbology in, 222-25. See also various states 


wrkshops: lapidary, 49; obsidian, 62; pottery, 112-13 

arld Systems Theory, 13, 18 

iting: Maya, 255; Teotihuacan linear, 237, 252; Zapotec, 247, 255 
illa (Teotihuacan), 53, 206, 266 

:4 Há, 250 

nantécal (Nevado de Toluca), 170, 176, 273 

tle Volcano, 106 

)chitécatl, 148 

dalpan phase, 9, 10, 23, 51, 64, 84, 185; ceramics, 115, 127, 181, 200 


ax Nu'un Ahyiin, 251, 254 


culeu, 275 

catecas, 219 

cuala Palace, lime plaster from, 58 
potec Barrio. See Tlailotlacan 


potecs, 22, 89, 128; ceramics, 93-94; in El Tesoro, 123, 139-40; as migrants, 81-83; in Teotihuacan, 124— 
26; writing, 247, 255. See also Tlailotlacan 


po-Teotihuacanos, 139, 140, 271, 272 
ragoza obsidian, 162, 238 

napécuaro, 196; obsidian from, 221, 238 
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